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PREFACE 


Slavic studies have undergone an enormous expansion in Amer¬ 
ica during the past two decades, and it is Roman Jakobson, more 
than any other person, who is responsible for this rapid growth. 
During the same period he has played a key role in the develop¬ 
ment of linguistics in America. It is therefore particularly ap¬ 
propriate that a new publisher, concentrating in Slavistics and 
linguistics, and founded in America by young American Slavists, 
should dedicate its first book to Professor Jakobson. 

The high regard in which Roman Jakobson is held by the 
scholarly community of the world has been amply documented by 
To Honor Roman Jakobson, which is probably the largest and most 
impressive Festschrift ever published. The more modest effort 
presented here has been produced by his most recent students to 
record our appreciation of another side of Roman Jakobson's ca¬ 
reer: his teaching at Harvard and M.I.T. Many of us came to 

Cambridge for the opportunity to study with Professor Jakobson, 
and all of us will agree he has had a lasting, and often deci¬ 
sive, influence on our scholarly development. 

Professor Jakobson's ability to see the essence of a prob¬ 
lem, his emphasis on sound methodology and careful investigation, 
the remarkable breadth and depth of his knowledge, and above all, 
his ability to illuminate a question from various points of view 
have been an inspiration to us all. 

Many of the papers printed here represent a first scholarly 
publication. Others are by people who already have a respecta¬ 
ble bibliography of published works, but all the contributors 
come from the youngest generation of Professor Jakobson's stu¬ 
dents. We hope that he will be pleased with this evidence of 
the results of his labors at Harvard and M.I.T. over the past 
decade. Since some of the people represented are still graduate 
students, the institutional affiliation given in the title of 
each article is for reference purposes, and does not necessarily 
indicate faculty membership at the institution named. 

Certain papers (including my own) could not be placed in 
this volume because they were not ready by the printer's dead¬ 
line. They will appear elsewhere with appropriate dedications. 

It is a pleasure to thank Mary Newman for the original draw¬ 
ing which is the frontispiece of this book. Despite the high de¬ 
gree of technical difficulty presented by mdny of the papers, 
Deborah Gordon has done an unusually good job of preparing the 
photo-offset masters. She has also silently corrected a number 
of misprints and mistakes which were in the manuscripts given to 
her. Without such an excellent assistant, my job would have 
been much more difficult, and I am greatly indebted to Mrs. Gor¬ 
don. For reading many of the papers submitted, and for making 
valuable suggestions in many cases, I am grateful to the follow¬ 
ing people: Henning Andersen, James Bailey, Wayles Browne, Alex¬ 
ander Lipson, Robert Rothstein, Sylvia Szulkin, and, above all, 
Robert Szulkin, who has been of great help throughout this pro¬ 
ject. The blame for any misjudgement rests with me, of course, 
since I have made the final decision in each case. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
April, 1968 
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Charles E. Gribble 




EXCURSUS ON THE THEME IN RUSSIAN 
ORAL EPIC SONG 


PATRICIA ARANT 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 

The phenomenon of language patterns and the relative sim¬ 
plicity of structural types has been emphasized repeatedly by 
modern linguists. 1 In folklore as well as language the schemat¬ 
ic and recurrent character of patterns presents a challenge. 

One of the more stimulating studies of this patterning phenom¬ 
enon in oral epic song is Albert Lord's investigation of the 
compositional techniques of poets in the Homeric and Southslavic 
traditions. 2 Lord's investigation is an elaboration of a theory 
which centers around the idea that a poet in an oral epic tradi¬ 
tion uses a special technique of composition for the telling of 
his tales because he composes these tales in performance. 3 By 
studying the living oral tradition in Yugoslavia it was con¬ 
cluded that a singer of epic song, rather than memorizing texts, 
learned a formulaic method of composing metrical lines, assimi¬ 
lated a supply of themes and story patterns, and with the aid of 
these techniques recomposed with each performance a song that 
already existed in multiform in the tradition in which the sing¬ 
er lived. It is these conclusions in part that have prompted 
a further investigation of some of the distinctive features of 
composition of Russian oral epic song, the bylina . 4 

If a formulaic method allows a singer of oral epic song to 
compose lines rapidly in performance, then the special skill 
that allows this same singer to compose themes, and hence the 
story itself, rests primarily upon what has been termed "the 
thematic technique of oral story making in verse." 5 In order 
to understand better the way in which a singer of Russian oral 
traditional song composes his byliny , I shall attempt to deter¬ 
mine some of the features of this thematic technique by a brief 
description of the form and function of a small number of themes 
in the repertory of Trofim Grigor'evic Rjabinin. 6 This accom¬ 
plished, unlettered singer, who was born around 1790 and died in 
1885, was from the Lake Onega region of northeastern Russia. 
Rjabinin's byliny were first collected between 1860 and 1862 by 
P. N. Rybnikov, and again in 1871 by A. F. Hilferding, who 
recorded many of these songs for a second time. 7 

A theme is an integral part of the song in which it occurs, 
but it is discrete in the sense that it can be isolated from the 
narrative fabric if it is encountered in other songs as well. 8 
Such a theme is that of the council, which can assume many forms 
in the songs of a singer. Several clear patterns emerge in 
Rjabinin's repertory. The most frequently recurring one, which 
centers around a task, can be designated as Type I. Councils of 
this type share the following common units, which have been de¬ 
scribed by words that in essence are synopses of them: 

1. assembly 

2. task 

3. compliance 

4. departure 

Central to a theme of this type is an initial episode, a request 
for someone to perform a task, which in turn provokes a 
response, namely the volunteering of a hero in compliance with 
the request, thus initiating the subsequent action of the song. 
Rjabinin's song "Dunaj," which opens with such a theme, can 
serve as a typical example. The council (H 81:1-141; cf. R 9:1- 
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105) begins with an introductory description of an assembly, 
which in this instance is a feast. The description includes 
the convoking by prince Vladimir, a catalog of the invited 
guests, and an account of the drunken and merry behavior of 
everyone present. This introduction is followed by a definition 
of the task, which begins with the news that prince Vladimir, 
the head of the assembly, needs a wife. When Vladimir asks for 
recommendations a general silence persists until an elder of the 
assembly, Permin Ivanovic, recommends Opraksija, daughter of the 
Lithuanian king, mentioning at the same time that the king has 
a second daughter, Nastas'ja, who is an amazon. This leads to 
the request by prince Vladimir for someone to be matchmaker for 
him: 

"Oh, my princes and boyars, 

Strong and mighty Russian warriors. 

And glorious, bold amazons! 

Whom can I send 
To the Lithuanian king 

To be matchmaker for me, prince Vladimir, 

And the beautiful princess Opraksija?" 

(lines 55-61) 


And silence again falls over the assembly. Compliance with 
Vladimir's request begins when Permin Ivanovifi, the elder, 
breaks the silence and proposes Dunaj: 

"Prince Vladimir of the royal city of Kiev! 

Allow me, sire, to say a word. 

I know whom to send 
To the Lithuanian king 

To be matchmaker for you, prince Vladimir, 

And the beautiful princess Opraksija: 

Send quiet DunajuSka Ivanovic. 

Quiet Dunaj has traveled to many lands, 

Quiet Dunaj speaks with an eloquent tongue, 
Dunajuska should be sent as matchmaker 
To the Lithuanian king 
For you, prince Vladimir, 

And the beautiful princess Opraksija." 

(lines 67-80) 

Compliance with Vladimir's request for someone to serve as 
matchmaker reaches an end when Dunaj is formally charged with 
the execution of the task, and after a companion and servant 
also are charged to accompany him. The three leave the assem¬ 
bly. The council theme gives way to the next large narrative 
unit, the journey. 
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In Rjabinin's repertory there are eight additional byliny 
that contain recognizable council themes of Type I, and the 
tasks proposed are as varied as the songs in which they occur: 
to deliver overdue tribute ("Dobrynja and Vasilij Kazimirov," 

H 80: 1-137; cf. R 8: 1-121), to rescue a maiden held captive by 
a dragon (Dobrynja and the dragon," H 79: 211-291), to deliver 
an invitation for a feast to a hero previously slighted ("Il'ja 
Muromsc 1 s quarrel with Vladimir," H 76: 1-77), to fight an 
amazon who is threatening a city ("Il'ja Muromec and his daugh¬ 
ter," H 77: 1-104; cf. R 5: 1-94), to drive the enemy out of a 
city ("Skopin," H 88: 1-15; cf. R 20: 1-17), to seek a wife in 
a faraway land ("Ivan GodinoviC," H 83: 1-33; cf. R 10: 1-26), 
to fight an enemy who has come seeking an opponent ("Il'ja 
Muromec and IdolilSe," R 6: 1-25), to defend a city from attack 
by foreign troops ("Il'ja Muromec and Kalin the tsar," H 75: 
1-152). And in spite of the fact that these council themes are 
expressed differently, their structures are similar. They are 
all related through certain common components which, from 
Rjabinin's point of view, might be termed essential to the 
theme. As assembly is described in detail, including such par¬ 
ticulars as where it takes place, who is there, how those in 
attendance conduct themselves, or only a vestige of an assembly 
is present. We are also told of the hero's departure from the 
assembly. This information serves as a frame for the request 
for someone to perform a task and the response complying with 
this request. Not only are the tasks themselves varied, but 
also the episodes and descriptions that enter into the make-up 
of what has been designated the task. The thematic content can 
expand to include background information explaining why a coun¬ 
cil was necessary, silence from those assembled in response to 
a request, proposal of other tasks which are never carried out 
within the framework of the song, or the request for someone to 
perform a task can be expressed in just a few lines. In a like 
manner the compliance can include elaboration of the formal 
charging, not only of the hero but of a companion and servant as 
well, or the compliance too can be contracted to just a few 
lines. 

In Rjabinin's repertory there is also another kind of fre¬ 
quently occurring council, which centers around a boast. The 
common components of councils of this type are: 

1. assembly 

2. boast 

3. insult 

4. departure 

Central to this kind of council, henceforth designated as Type 
II, is an initial episode, a boast, which occasions a response 
that insults the boaster, leading to the succeeding events of 
the story. Such a theme appears in "Dunaj" (H 81: 332-372; cf. 

R 9: 229-249), after Dunaj has returned with a bride for both 
himself and prince Vladimir and the wedding has taken place. 

This is the second council of this song, one that generates a 
second story pattern. The introductory description of the 
assembly includes the convoking, a listing of the members pres¬ 
ent, and an elaborate account of their eating, drinking, and 
boasting. This description comes to an end when Dunaj steps 
forward and boasts before the assembly: 
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"There is no hero in all of Kiev better than I! 

No one dared go as matchmaker 
For famous prince Vladimir 
And the princess Opraksija. 

I myself got married and was responsible for the 
marriage of others, 

I myself am a warrior and a bold hero. 

And I am good at shooting with a taut bow!" 

(lines 352-358) 

And Nastas'ja, Dunaj's amazon bride, immediately challenges his 
boast with an insult: 

"Light of my life, my beloved mate. 

Quiet DunajuSka IvanoviS! 

In no way am I your inferior: 

My strength is greater than yours. 

And my manner is bolder than yours. 

(lines 360-364) 

Because of her challenge, Dunaj and Nastas'ja leave the assembly 
to engage in a shooting contest, which results in Nastas'ja's 
death and Dunaj's suicide. 

In Rjabinin's repertory there are three additional byliny 
that contain identifiable council themes of Type II, and each 
boast concerns something different: forthcoming marriage to a 
fair maiden ("Xoten Bludovic," H 84: 1-42; cf. R 15: 1-43), 
desire to kill a wife ("Samson the warrior," R 1: 69-96), the 
fact that a certain hero has nothing to brag about ("Staver," 

R 14: 1-42). Not only does the second type of council theme 
function the same as the first by providing motivation for a 
story, but the basic structure is also similar. Once again, 
each council is expressed differently, but each is related to 
the other through certain components or necessary parts. We are 
told through an introductory description where the assembly 
takes place, who is there, and on occasion how those present 
behave. And we are also informed that the hero leaves the 
assembly. This information likewise serves as the frame within 
which the boast and insult are set. These varied boasts and 
insults can reach a high degree of elaboration or the dimensions 
can be reduced to a bare statement of fact. 

But councils are not the only themes at Rjabinin's disposal 
for setting a story in motion. Within his repertory there is 
also a major narrative unit involving a conversation between a 
young hero and his mother. Rjabinin's song "Djuk" begins in 
this manner (H 85: 1-40; cf. R 16: 1-16). After an introductory 
description of the young hero, consisting of a few biographical 
details, Djuk's excursion is outlined: 

The young boyar, Djuk StepanoviC, made ready 
To set out for holy mother Russia 
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For he wanted to gaze upon the city of royal Kiev, 

For he wanted to gaze upon glorious prince 
Vladimir, 

And the beautiful princess Opraksija, 

For he wanted to gaze upon the strong and mighty 
Russian warriors, 

And all the glorious and bold amazons. 

(lines 5-11) 

And Djuk's mother makes a direct response to these plans with 
an interdiction, which is immediately followed by the young 
hero's departure: 

"Young boyar, Djuk Stepanovid! 

Even though you are preparing to go to holy Russia, 
Because you want to gaze upon holy Russia, 

Because you want to gaze upon prince Vladimir, 

Upon that dear one, the beautiful princess, 

Upon the strong and mighty warriors. 

And upon all the glorious and bold amazons. 

You will never reach holy Russia, 

You will never see royal Kiev, 

Because on the way to the glorious city of Kiev 
There are three great obstacles: 

The first obstacle is the snapping dragons, 

The second obstacle devouring beasts, 

The third obstacle clashing mountains." 

The young boyar, Djuk StepanoviS, 

Didn't obey his mother. 

He saddled his heroic steed. 

And as Djuk was setting out for the city of royal 
Kiev 

His mother said to him: 

"Oh, light of my life, my beloved child, 

When you are in holy mother Russia, 

When you are in the city of Kiev, 

When you are at prince Vladimir's 

And you feel like getting drunk on green wine. 

Don't boast of your possessions 

Against those of the mighty Russian warriors." 

(lines ]3-39) 

Conversations between the hero and his mother occur frequently 
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in the songs of Rjabinin. When the theme is, in fact, the first 
major one of the song, one that centers around an excursion, as 
in "Djuk," the following pattern emerges: 

1. biography 

2. excursion 

3. interdiction 

4. departure 

A theme of this type focuses on an initial episode, a statement 
of the young hero's desire to make an excursion, which provokes 
an interdiction. This leads to the subsequent adventures of 
the young hero. The other songs that open in this manner clear¬ 
ly exhibit the same pattern. They are "Dobrynja and the 
dragon" (H 79: 1-48) and "Dobrynja and Marinka" (H 78: 1-21). 

In both instances a short biography of Dobrynja is given by way 
of introduction, followed by a statement of Dobrynja riding out 
on the open plain to trample little dragons or of his plans to 
walk the wide and regal streets of Kiev, which in turn is 
followed by his mother's interdiction against doing certain 
things. Dobrynja then takes his leave and the journey begins. 
This structure is similar to that found in all of Rjabinin's 
council themes, which function the same as these conversation 
themes. Within the framework of the description of the feast or 
hero and the hero's departure there is the nucleus of an episode 
that provokes a response, setting a story in motion. 

But the conversation theme is by no means limited in its 
function. There also occurs a conversation between an unhappy 
hero and his mother that results in the young hero obtaining a 
blessing or advice. This subsidiary cluster, which I consider 
to be part of the larger theme of the journey, immediately 
follows the.council and directly precedes the departure of the 
hero on his quest. "Dobrynja and Vasilij Kazimirov" can be 
used to illustrate this recurring complex, which begins when 
Dobrynja arrives home from the feast in an unhappy frame of mind 
(H 80: 152-315; cf. R 8: 133-262). Dobrynja’s mother immediate¬ 
ly inquires about the source of her son's sadness: 

"Oh, light of my life, my beloved child! 

You have come from the feast, but why are you 
unhappy? 

Were you not given a place at the feast befitting 
your rank? 

Or did they slight you at the feast when the cup 
was passed around? 

Or did a drunken fool mock you?" 

(lines 156-160) 

And her questioning arouses a response from the hero who ex¬ 
plains that his sadness is a result of being volunteered for a 
quest: 


"Oh, light of my life, my mother! 

I was given a place at the feast befitting my 
rank, 

And I wasn't slighted when they passed the cup 
around. 
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And a drunken fool did not mock me. 

Prince Vladimir of royal Kiev 
Has charged me with a great task, 

A great task that is by no means an insignificant 
one! 

To deliver tribute due for twelve years. 

For twelve years and a half, 

To that dark horde 

In the faraway Saracen lands." 

(lines 162-172) 

When the explanation draws to an end Dobrynja departs with his 
mother's blessing. Two other songs by Rjabinin contain a con¬ 
versation between an unhappy hero and his mother. In each in¬ 
stance this conversation occurs after the council, before the 
actual journey begins. They are "Dobrynja and the dragon" (79: 
289-355) and "Xoten Bludovid" (84: 43-112; cf. 15: 44-104), in 
which someone is sad because he has been volunteered for a quest 
or insulted. In "Xoten Bludovic" there is a reversal of roles. 
It is the mother who arrives home from the assembly, unhappy 
because someone has insulted her son. A conversation between 
the mother and son then takes place, but it is the son who makes 
the journey initiated by the insult. Thus when the conversation 
is a cluster subsidiary to the larger theme of the journey the 
following pattern occurs: 

1. arrival 

2. sadness 

3. explanation 

4. departure 

It is significant that all these conversations have a similar 
structure, whether they function as the major themes that gener¬ 
ate a story or as thematic clusters subsidiary to the larger 
theme of the journey. And it is equally significant that a sim¬ 
ilar structure has been found in the council themes. On the 
basis of an examination of these few major themes and subsidiary 
clusters it seems that there are certain conclusions to be drawn 
concerning the process of making themes, especially if we turn 
our attention to the way in which the themes of a singer relate 
to one another. In each instance a description of an assembly 
or hero introduces a binary group: task->~>compliance, boast->->- 
insult, excursion->-»-interdiction, sadness-»~*explanation, which 
concludes when the hero takes his leave. The persistence of a 
thematic pattern in oral traditional song, regardless of func¬ 
tion or content, suggests the conservative nature of a singer's 
themes, as well as the significance of thematic structure to 
oral traditional composition. It might be both useful and 
appropriate to describe these themes of council and conversation 
as belonging to a "system," a term that Milman Parry used when 
studying the traditional epithets of Homer, 9 a concept that is 
concerned with the singer's habit of reducing his manner of 
expression to the simplest of patterns. 
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Morphology of the Folktale , trans. Laurence Scott, Indiana 
University Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and 
Linguistics, No. 10 (Bloomington, Indiana, 1958); Alan 
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and Elli KOngas and Pierre Maranda, "Structural Models in 
Folklore," Midwest Folklore , XII (1963) , 133-192. 
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Making. I: Homer and Homeric Style," Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology , XLI (1930), 73-147. 

4. See my article "Formulaic Style and the Russian Bylina ," 
Indiana Slavic Studies , IV (1967), 7-51. 

5. Albert B. Lord, "Homer and Other Epic Poetry," in A Compan ¬ 
ion to Homer , ed. by Alan J. B. Wace and Frank H. Stubbings, 
(London, 1962), p. 188. 

6. See Wilfred Chettdoui, Un Rapsode Russe : Rjabinin le P£re 
(Paris, 1942) . 

7. n.H. PhShmkob, flecH m , codpam-me l~l ■ H . PbitHHuoBbiw, 2nd ed. 

(MocKBa, 1909), I, 3-141; & A.<P. rM/ibtjJepAMHr, PHewcHHe 

dbi/iHHbi , 4th ed. (Mockbs h HeHMHrpafl, 1950), II, 1-166. 
Rjabinin sang for Rybnikov 24 byliny or fragments, compris¬ 
ing around 4,750 lines. For Hilferding Rjabinin sang 18 
byliny , comprising some 5,500 lines in all. Fourteen of 
these 18 byliny had been sung for Rybnikov a decade earlier. 
Throughout this study, wherever expedient, the texts from 
these collections have been designated first by the letter 

H (= Hilferding) or R (= Rybnikov), followed by the song 
number and the lines referenced: e.g., H 80: 736-739, R 8: 
1-5. This study is based primarily on the Hilferding col¬ 
lection, except in those instances in which a bylina was 
available only in the Rybnikov recording. 

8. For the immediate purpose of this paper I shall designate as 
themes the recurrent major narrative units such as a council, 
a journey, etc. There is no reason to deny subjectivity in 
determining the dimensions of themes and their constituent 
parts. I have let the content of those byliny under dis¬ 
cussion dictate my decisions regarding what units seemed 
distinguishable as recurrent features or episodes. 

9. See Milman Parry, L 1 Epith^te traditionnelle dans Hom£re 
(Paris, 1928), and "Studies in the Epic Technique," p. 145. 
Parry's concept of "systems," with its stress on the fact 
that only a group of formulas with each singer is fixed, re¬ 
lates to the singer's habit of reducing his manner of ex¬ 
pression to the simplest patterns by means of analogy, by 
altering one formula in use to obtain a new one. 
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THE BASIC STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF RUSSIAN LITERARY METERS 


JAMES BAILEY 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
I. Introduction 

Two fundamental laws of Russian prosody determine most of 
the structural features of classical meters and dol'niki. The 
first, regressive accentual dissimilation, results from the tend¬ 
ency of Russian verse to avoid strongly stressed contiguous ic¬ 
tuses. This phenomenon, however, is strongest at the end of the 
line where the last ictus is always a constant and the next-to- 
last ictus is the weakest in the line. The dissimilation of con¬ 
tiguous ictuses (or alternation of strongly fulfilled and weakly 
fulfilled ictuses) regresses from the end of the line forward in 
a wave-like fashion to the beginning of the line where it is 
weakest. 1 The second, the law of the beginning of the line, 
arises from the tendency of Russian verse to avoid strong stress¬ 
ing of the first syllable of the line. 2 

The history and evolution of Russian classical meters since 
their introduction in the first part of the eighteenth century 
and of dol'niki since the beginning of the twentieth century are 
largely a reflection of the action of regressive accentual dis¬ 
similation and the law of the beginning of the line. However, 
conformity and conflict with these two prosodic principles have 
produced structural variants in most meters. These alternate 
forms may be caused by several factors, for example, the clash of 
these two laws, the influence of foreign or native folklore ver¬ 
sification, or the restrictive effect of the caesura on longer 
lines. In some cases they may be associated with a particular 
poetic tradition or special stylistic features. 

Renewed interest in the study of Russian versification 
since the end of the last decade has resulted in the discovery of 
hitherto unknown structural variants in some classical meters and 
it has considerably expanded understanding of other meters, in 
particular of dol'niki. This article, drawing upon past investi¬ 
gations of eighteenth and nineteenth century verse and upon more 
recent examinations of twentieth century verse, will attempt to 
summarize the characteristics of the variants so far found in the 
classical meters and dol'niki. 3 Where possible it also will in¬ 
dicate the relative frequency and historical periods for each 
type. Examples will be quoted chiefly from the poetry of the 
twentieth century. 


II. Iambic Meters 

1. Iambic trimeter. The one form of this meter has a bipartite 
structure with strongly stressed first and third ictuses, and a 
weakly stressed second ictus. It consequently is in agreement 
with regressive accentual dissimilation. The bipartite structure 
(or contrast between the stronger and weaker ictuses) was strong¬ 
est in the first part of the nineteenth century when binary 
meters tended to develop a sharper accentual dissimilation. This 
trend is reflected in Batjuskov's verse from 1811 to 1812 in 
which the first and third ictuses are constants, that is, they 
are stressed in all or nearly all lines, and the second ictus is 
stressed in only 40% of the lines. Earlier in the eighteenth and 
later in the nineteenth century the bipartite structure was 
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weaker. At all times, however, this meter has conformed to the 
law of regressive accentual dissimilation. 4 

Ictus I II III 

Batjuskov 98.5 40.0 100 

(1811-1812) 

The basic rhythmical drive 5 of the iambic trimeter is 
strongly evident in Voznesenskij 1 s poem 'TpyaKHCKne floporn" 
( flkiLueTc s KaK n to 6 m t c Fi ) . In the first two stanzas quoted below 
the first ictus is stressed six times in eight lines, the 
second twice, and the third eight times. In the poem as a whole 
the first ictus is not a constant but it nevertheless remains 
strong, the second ictus is weakly stressed, and the last ictus 
is a constant. 6 

Ba3HeceHCKMH . Bac aa n/ieHM flepma/iH 

t 0 i 

Py hML i^M ano/ieTOB. 

. ! „ t 

Bu pea/iHCb m flepaa/iH, 

1 a 1 

Tycapbi m noaTbi! 

H yHOCM/lHCb MEHTMKH 

' „ ' 

Mew CK/ioHOB-nepenax, 

„ 1 1 

W no/iHOBbie MeflHKM 

Hona/incb b nepenax. 

(1960) 

Ictus I II III 

Times stressed 25 7 28 

Percentage (89.3) (25.0) (100) 

2. Iambic tetrameter. The iambic tetrameter has two traditional 
variants: an eighteenth century type with stronger first and 

fourth ictuses, and a nineteenth century type with stronger sec¬ 
ond and fourth ictuses. The eighteenth century verse, which does 
not conform to the law of regressive accentual dissimilation, 
originally resulted from imitation of the German iambic tetram¬ 
eter. The nineteenth century form, which has a bipartite 
structure and consequently adheres to this law, gradually devel¬ 
oped in the first decades of the last century. This change in 
rhythmical structure also led to parallel stylistic and intona- 
tional modifications in the line. 7 Even though the bipartite 
structure has been predominant since its development in Puskin's 
time, the eighteenth century structure nevertheless has remained 
an alternate form which has been revived by some poets in the 
twentieth century. In the course of the nineteenth century the 
bipartite structure was intensified and the second ictus in the 
verse of many poets became a constant. 8 


Ictus 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Eighteenth century 

93.2 

79.7 

53.2 

100 

Nineteenth century 

82.1 

96.8 

34.6 

100 
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The characteristics of the two traditional variants of this 
meter appear in poems by present day poets. Brodskij's lyric, 
"ripMXOflMT sponn cowa/ieHHH, " 9 has the rising opening of the 
nineteenth century verse in which the logical emphasis of the 
line tends to coincide with the strongly stressed second and 
fourth ictuses. Voznesenskij's poem "Whbbt y Hac coce'fl ByKawKHH 
( flHTHMMpbi ) , on the contrary, often has the falling opening of 
the rhetorical eighteenth century rhythm in which the first and 
fourth ictuses usually bear the semantic weight of the line. 

t i . i 

EpOflCKMM. ripMXOflHT B p FI COWa/ieHMH. 

ripM no/iycBBTe ifoHapeH, 

' . ' 

npH no^ynpaHe oaapeHMH 

. ' o ' „ 

He yaHaaaTb y h ht e/ien ■ 

Tan HTO-TO flBMWBTCfl Mem H3MH, 

' ' o' 

WMBBT, WMBBT, OTPOBOpHB 

o ' o ' 

M, nofiemflan BpeMeHaMU, 

1 ' ' 

BOBeT FlIObOBHHHOB CBOHX. 

(1961) 


Ictus 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Times stressed 

19 

27 

5 

28 

Percentage 

(67.8) 

(96.4) 

(17.9) 

(100) 


BoSHSCeHCHHM fla 3flpaBCTByiOT AHTMMMpbl! 

ctaHTacTbi—nocpeflM M'ypbi. 

' 'o' 

Be3 r^ynux He 6bmo 6bi yMHbix, 

' o o' 

□aancoB—fie3 KapanyMOB... 
/Ihd 6/1I0 B KpHTMHOB MOMX. 

'o' ' 

Ha aiee oflHoro M 3 hmx, 
B^aroyxaHHa m ra/ia, 

CnFieT aHTHrojiDBa I . . 

(1961) 


Ictus 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Times stressed 

40 

36 

13 

46 

Percentage 

(87.0) 

(78.3) 

(28.3) 

(100) 


Belyj in some of his poetry from 1904 to 1909 deliberately 
developed a new rhythmical structure which differs from that of 
both traditional variants of this meter. In his verse the 
first and fourth ictuses are strongly stressed as in the eight¬ 
eenth century variant, but the second ictus rather than the 
third is the weakest in the line. The reversal of the strengths 
of the second and third ictuses abruptly disrupts the expected 
intonational and rhythmical drive of this meter. 10 
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Ictus I II III IV 

Belyj (1904-1909) 86.9 43.3 67.7 100 

Although Belyj's experimental iambic tetrameter influenced the 
verse of Xodasevic and perhaps Cvetaeva, according to Gasparov's 
analysis of binary meters in Soviet poetry it has not become a 
common form. It probably has remained a variant which poets 
occasionally may utilize for semantic or stylistic reasons. A 
recent example of this is Brodskij's "CaflOBHMK b BaTHHKe, ksk 
flposfl” (1964) . Cvetaeva in the first poem of her cycle 
"saBOflCKHe" 11 uses this structure although in her verse the 
first ictus is much stronger and the third ictus is somewhat 
weaker than they are in Belyj's verse. In the excerpt from 
Cvetaeva's poem below the first and third lines exhibit the pure 
rhythmical drive of Belyj's variant of this meter. 

' o' »„ 

MBeTaeBa B HaflbiiuaHHyio cupocTb h a ki h on 

' i i 

Kapiy3 3aca/ieHHbiPi CpefleT. 

1 o 1 ' 

riQC/ieflHBR Tpyfia OKpakl Hbl 

□ npaBeflHocTH sonweT. 

(1922) 


Ictus 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Times stressed 

31 

13 

17 

32 

Percentage 

(96.9) 

(40.6) 

(53.1) 

(100) 


3. Iambic pentameter. This iambic meter has four possible 
variants: 1) tripartite structure with caesura before the 

fifth syllable, 2) tripartite structure without caesura, 3) 
French structure with caesura, and 4) French structure without 
caesura. In the tripartite form the first, third, and fifth 
ictuses are stronger, but in the French form, which initially 
was patterned after the structure of the French decasyllable, 
the second, fifth, and usually the third ictuses are stronger. 
The tripartite type with its alternating strong and weak ictuses 
reflects the law of regressive accentual dissimilation while 
the French type does not. In the tripartite form variations in 
the strength of the strong ictuses occur in lyric, epic, and 
dramatic verse. Both types of structure quoted below are with 
caesura. 12 


Ictus 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Tripartite structure 
19th century 

86.0 

75.2 

95.3 

39.3 

100 

French structure 
Vjazemskij 
(1821-25) 

80.5 

92.0 

88.1 

58.6 

100 


The iambic pentameter was not used widely until the first part 
of the nineteenth century. The dominant tripartite form has 
been employed both with caesura and without caesura, but in the 
latter it appeared mainly in dramatic blank verse from 1830 to 
1860 under the influence of the English and German pentameters. 
In the nineteenth century poets such as Vjazemskij and A.K. 
Tolstoj utilized the minor French form in some of their poetry. 
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but always with caesura. In the twentieth century Gippius, 
Kuzmin, Mandel'itam, and Sajanov have extensively used the 
French structure without caesura. However, the tripartite 
structure appears to have continued to be predominant in the 
twentieth century. 13 Some present day poets, for example, 
Brodskij, Tarkovskij, and Vinokurov, seem to have a greater 
predilection for the iambic pentameter than the iambic tetram¬ 
eter which usually is the favorite meter of Russian poets. 

Blok from 1898 to 1903 used the French form, but later from 
1907 to 1913 when he resumed writing this meter he turned to the 
dominant tripartite form. This change may have been due to the 
influence of the rhythm of the longer lyrical narratives in the 
cycle Bo/ibHbie mhcjih written in 1907. 14 The first excerpt below 
from his poem ”B ceBepHOM Mope" has the tripartite structure 
with more strongly stressed first, third, and fifth ictuses. 15 
The second excerpt from his lyric ”Ha pwaBbix neT/iHx oTupbiBaro 
c t a b h H" has the French structure with more strongly stressed 
second and fifth ictuses. Both poems are without caesura. 

_ » ' ' 

Ejiok. Mto cflena/tM wa 6epera nopcKoro 

Ty Jin ramus moahmuh m <t>paHTbi? 

' „ ' ' ' 

HacTaBM/ii'i cto/iob, flbiMRT, wytoT, 

• o' ' ' ' 

ribioT /lUMOHafl. IIotom OpeflyT no n/iRmy, 

yrprono xoxoHa m 3apamaa 

i i t „ » 

Co^eHbiki Boaflyx cn/ieTHRMM. IIotom... 

(1907) 

Ictus I II III IV 

Times stressed 57 38 56 27 

Percentage (85.1) (56.7) (83.6) (40.3) 

• ' o ' o ' 

6/iok. FI SoflpcTByra, 3aflyMHHBbiki MeHTaTe/ib: 

. ' ' . » 

y M3ro.noBbR, b TanHOM BopomOe, 

' ' 'o' 

Tbom nepTbi, $m aoco$ m BaRTe/ib, 

H3o6pawy m nepeflaM Tefie. 

(1902) 

Ictus I II III IV V 

Times stressed 10 15 12 10 16 

Percentage (62.5) (93.8) (75.0) (62.5) (100) 

4. Iambic hexameter. The hexameter line has had a latent tend¬ 
ency to develop a tripartite structure in accordance with re¬ 
gressive accentual dissimilation in which the even ictuses would 
be stronger and the odd ictuses weaker. Because of the caesura 
before the seventh syllable this meter has resisted the spread 
of accentual dissimilation throughout the line and this resist¬ 
ance has led to the formation of two other more common struc¬ 
tural variants. In the symmetrical hexameter the hemistichs 
act as two independent lines of iambic trimeter and the line as 
a whole has stronger first, third, fourth and sixth ictuses. 


V 

67 

( 100 ) 
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However, while the sixth ictus is a constant, the third ictus 
(at the end of the first hemistich) is not. In the asymmetrical 
hexameter the effect of regressive accentual dissimilation has 
partially spread from the second hemistich past the caesura into 
the first hemistich. As a result the hemistichs have different 
structures and the full line has stronger first, fourth, and 
sixth ictuses. 16 To date only Mandel'stam from 1915 to 1920 17 
and Gippius in two poems 18 appear to have realized the possibil¬ 
ity of this iambic meter to develop a tripartite structure in 
which regressive accentual dissimilation acts on the entire 
line. 


Ictus 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Symmetrical hexa. 
19th century 

90.7 

64.7 

75.5 

94.1 

39.8 

100 

Asymmetrical hexa. 
19th century 

89.6 

70.3 

64.1 

95.0 

38.1 

100 

Tripartite hexa. 
Mandel'stam 
(1915-20) 

69.2 

95.0 

26.7 

95.0 

20.8 

100 


The dominant symmetrical form, which for the most part displays 
the initial influence of the French alexandrine, was mainly 
used in the eighteenth century and after 1840. It also seems to 
be the most prevalent form in the twentieth century. The minor 
asymmetrical form slowly developed in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century under the common tendency of the poets of 
that time to adapt binary meters to the law of regressive accen¬ 
tual dissimilation. The tripartite form is rare. 

The poem "0 TO/ibKO 6 hi npuBCTaTb” ( 3en^e - 3enHoe ) by A. 
Tarkovskij is an example of the symmetrical iambic hexameter 
with strong first, third, fourth, and sixth ictuses, and a 
constant caesura before the seventh syllable. Lines one, three, 
and eight have the pure rhythmical drive of this variant. 

• i „ i i 0 i 

TapKOBCKHM. 0, TO/lbHQ 6bl npMBCTaTb, I onOMHMTbCH, OHHyTbCR 

• I I Q I I 

M b caMbiM TpyflHbiH Mac I 6/iaroc/ioBMTb Tpyflbi, 

BcnoMBiuMe ziyra, | BCKopMHBiune caflbi, 

' ' 

B noc/iBflHMki pa3 r/ioTHyTb | H3 BbirHyToro fi/iioflLia 

/Ih c t a BopcHCToro | xpycTa/ibHbiki most BOflbi. 


• ' » ' - 

flan Kan.mo mhb oflHy, 

' ' ' 
flan K/lBTBy MHe--B3aMGH 

ropTaHbio pa 3 pacTMCb | 

He noMHHTb 060 mhg 


I I I 

mob TpaBa seriHad, 

l ' ' ' 

| npHHflTb b Hac/ieflCTBO penb, 

kl KpOBH He fiepeHb, 

I I I 

v, mom c/iOBapb JioMan, 


Cboh nepecoxuiHH poT 

1 MOMM DTHen 

oSwenb . 


(1965) 






Ictus 

I 

II 

III 

IV V 

VI 

Times stressed 

9 

6 

9 

9 6 

10 

Percentage 

(90) 

(60) 

(90) 

(90) (60) 

(100) 
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Matveeva in one poem, "Mu TO/ibKo weHmuHbi..." ( flyiua BemeR ) , 
uses the structure of the asymmetrical hexameter with its 
stronger first, fourth, and sixth ictuses, and constant caesura. 
In another poem, "4>aHTa3Hfl" from the same collection, she uti¬ 
lizes the rare tripartite form of this meter with strong second, 
fourth, and sixth ictuses. Since a word boundary falls before 
the seventh syllable in only ten of the sixteen lines, this poem 
is without caesura, a consequence of regressive accentual dis¬ 
similation acting on the whole line as it does in the trochaic 
hexameter without caesura. 

I t o , I # I 

MaTBBBBa. "Bhho m we hium h bi ” ? [ —rioc/ieflyBM oTce/ib! 

□ WeHLUMHa, B03bMH \ HOBapeHHyK] KHMWKy, 

t II. I 0 I 

CuawM! "Jlrat/ito tb6r, | ksk nroflHbiM KHce/ib, 

KaK pbifibra ro/iOBy! | HaK aan^bio .noflbiwKy! 

(1965) 

Ictus I II III IV V VI 

Times stressed 11 10 9 12 4 14 

Percentage (78.6) (71.4) (64.3) (85.7) (28.6) (100) 

o ' o t „ I 

MaTBeeBa, ripocTOB o/ioca r , pacTpenaH Ha h , fipsflMT 
I 1.0 I ' ' 

riycTbiHR flpeBHRfi —m wflBT cede rpo3bij 

■ „ i i i it 

Em narafla^M, fiyflTo kto-to k hbm npwBflST, 

' * o 'o' 

CypOBbl.X KaKTyCQB KpeCTOBbie Ty3bl. 

(1964) 


Ictus 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Times stressed 

11 

16 

8 

15 

6 

16 

Percentage 

(68.8) 

(100) 

(50) 

(93.8) 

(37.5) 

(100) 


III. 

Trochaic 

Meters 





For what may be a number of reasons Russian verse tends to 
avoid strong stressing of the first syllable in the line, a 
phenomenon which is termed the law of the beginning of the linel 9 
In iambic meters this causes no difficulty because the first 
ictus coincides with the second syllable of the line and it 
therefore may be strongly stressed. In trochaic meters, however, 
the first syllable is also the first ictus and in accordance with 
this law it should be weakly stressed. In three and five-foot 
trochaic lines the law of the beginning of the line conflicts 
with the law of regressive accentual dissimilation which requires 
that the odd ictuses, including the first ictus, be strongly 
stressed. The way this conflict is resolved governs the struc¬ 
ture of these two trochaic meters. In four and six-foot trochaic 
lines these two prosodic principles may harmonize. 

In literary verse in iambic and trochaic meters non-metrical 
stresses, that is, stresses which do not correspond to an ictus, 
fall only on one-syllable words, mostly at the anacrusis in iambs 
or after a strong pause within the line. 20 This characteristic of 
Russian binary meters led Jakobson to formulate the law that, 
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"If in a speech unit two contiguous syllables are contrasted as 
one more and the other less prominent, these two syllables can¬ 
not carry the up-beat and the down-beat respectively." 21 How¬ 
ever, in folklore stylizations in trochaic meters non-metrical 
stresses may fall on multi-syllable words as well as one- 
syllable words. In the case of multi-syllable words this 
amounts to the shifting of a metrical stress from the arsis to 
the thesis, 22 a phenomenon which only experimentally occurs in 
iambic meters. This difference in Russian binary meters is 
marked in Kol'cov's iambic and trochaic trimeters. 23 All of 
the non-metrical stresses in the iambic trimeter fall on one- 
syllable words, mainly in the anacrusis, but in the trochaic 
trimeter most of the non-metrical stresses on the second sylla¬ 
ble appear in multi-syllable words (18.1%). 

Iambic trimeter. 

Ictus I II III 

Syllable 123456 

Percentage 13.7 94.7 1.1 56.8 .1 100 

One-syllable 13.7 1.1 .1 

words 

Trochaic trimeter. 

Ictus I II III 

Syllable 12345 

Percentage 38.3 21.8 65.8 11.0 100 

One-syllable 3.7 7.9 

words 

Multi-syllable 18.1 3.1 

words 

In Kol'cov's poem "Pa3Mbiuj/ieHHH nocejinHMHa, " which is 
written in trochaic trimeter, the first stress has been shifted 
to the second syllable of the line when the first and second 
ictuses are omitted nineteen times in fifty-three lines. The 
resulting form with a non-metrical stress on the second syllable 

0*OI II 

( x x x x x ) is the same as amphibrach dimeter ( x x x x x ) 
and because of its high frequency (35.8%) the poem could be 
interpreted as having a rhythmical oscillation between trochaic 
trimeter and amphibrach dimeter. The shifting of the first ictus 
to the second syllable in this trochaic meter is due partially 
to rhythmical stylization after folklore verse where such shift¬ 
ing is a common occurrence. Even more important is the fact 
that this also reflects the action of the law of the beginning 
of the line since in this way strong stressing of the first 
syllable is avoided. In the first twelve lines of this poem 
quoted below the first ictus is shifted to the second syllable 
four times (actually five if the phrase "nsTb jieT” is 
included) . 
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Ko/ibMOB . 


... •„ » 

Ha BOCbMOM fleCFITOK 

' . . ' 

n ht b JieT neperHy/iocb j 

i t i 

HaH oflHy ft nscHio, 

t „ ' 

riecHK] Mo/ioflyw: 

r,o . . ' 

nom, aariBBara 

r o ' 

CTapora noryflHDMj 


Ictus 

I 


II 


III 

Syllable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Times stressed 

19 

26 

29 

11 

53 

Percentage 

(35.8) 

(49.1) 

(54.7) 

(20.8) 

(100) 


Differences in the opening of the line and in the possible 
shifting of ictuses in trochaic meters patterned after folklore 
versification reveal basic structural distinctions which exist 
between iambic and trochaic meters. This is probably why 
Russian binary meters are only experimentally mixed in literary 
verse. 24 In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in binary 
meters the observance of Jakobson's law in literary versifica¬ 
tion was almost complete. 25 In the twentieth century poetic 
practice in regard to this law appears to be somewhat more lax, 
but usually only with weakly stressed words which tend to become 
proclitic. 

1. Trochaic trimeter. The clash of the two main principles of 
Russian prosody, that is, of the law of regressive accentual 
dissimilation and the law of the beginning of the line, has led 
to the formation of two kinds of structure in this meter. The 
first type, like the iambic trimeter, has a bipartite structure 
with stronger first and third ictuses, and a weaker second 
ictus. The second type more weakly stresses both the first and 
second ictuses, and it strongly stresses only the third ictus. 
The first type reflects the effect of regressive accentual dis¬ 
similation while the second is caused by the law of the begin¬ 
ning of the line. 26 Kol'cov, who popularized this relatively 
uncommon meter in the 1830's, contrasts these two structural 
forms in his flyribi and his songs, both romances and folklore 
stylizations. The flyMbi have a bipartite structure and the songs 
have the other structure. Both groups of poems have the same 
stressing for multi-syllable words on the second syllable 
(18.1%). 27 


Ictus 

I 


II 


III 

Syllable stressed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

flynbi 

60.6 

25.5 

42.6 

6.4 

100 

Songs 

38.3 

21.8 

65.8 

11.0 

100 


I ! I 

Ha« oflHy A /lBMKy 
THHy de3 noflfiorn! 

o O ' 

PoBBCHMHaM flBTHH 
flaBHQ noMoramT, 

I I I 

To/ibKO MHe Ha cbbtb 
„ i i 

riepeMeHbi hBT y . 

(1832) 
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Second 

syllable 

Fourth 

syllable 


HyMbi 

Songs 

fly Mbi 

Songs 

One-syllable 

words 7.4 

3.7 

6.4 

7.9 

Multi-syllable 

words 18.1 

18.1 

- 

3.1 

Kol'cov's flyMa "HepaaraflaHHafl 

MCTMHa" has 

the bipartite 


structure of this trochaic meter. In the first three stanzas 
given below the first ictus is stressed ten times, the second 
only four times, and the third ictus is a constant. The poem 
"PaaMbiw/ieHMFi noce/iRHHHa" quoted above is an example of the 
other type of rhythmical structure. 


Ho/ibMOB . 


» f » 

he/ibiH Ben A pbi/icfi 



flo CBflMH yHM/lCH 

I 0 I 

MyflpocTH cBmueHHOM. 

» t » 

Bee BeKa dbi/ibie 
L HOBbiMM noBepn/1; 


„ t t 

Hyfleca 3eMHbie 

» „ ' 

OnbitoM MsnepHJi. 


Me/mne npHHMHbi 
TeLUH/lMCb /llOflflMH; 
Kap/ibi-B/iacTe/iHHbi 
flBurajiH mm p a mm ■ 


(1836) 


Ictus 
Times stressed 
Percentage 


I II 

24 13 

(66.7) (36.1) 


III 

36 

( 100 ) 


2. Trochaic tetrameter. Since its inception in literary verse 
in the eighteenth century this meter has had one form with a 
bipartite structure having strong even ictuses and weak odd 
ictuses. It therefore corresponds to both basic laws of Russian 
prosody. The bipartite structure was weaker in the eighteenth 
century than it was later in the nineteenth century when- the 
second ictus tended to become a constant and the first and third 
ictuses were weakened. In the twentieth century the basic 
structure of this meter appears to have remained the same. 28 


Ictus 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

18th century 

63.3 

89.5 

54.8 

100 

19th century 

54.3 

98.8 

46.4 

100 


The first stanza of Esenin's poem "He BepHycb h b othmm aom” 
exhibits this meter's rising anapestic opening with its weakly 
stressed first ictus and strongly stressed second ictus. Even 
when the first ictus is stressed in this trochaic verse, it 
usually involves weakly stressed words so that the anapestic 
opening in actuality is even stronger. In Esenin's poem the 
second and fourth ictuses are constants. 

„ I 1 I 

EceHMH. He BepHycb A b othmm flOM, 

' ' o ' 

BeHHO CTpaHCTByKJli(MM CTpaHHMK ■ 
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I „ f 

06 yiuefliiieM Hafl npyflon 

' 'o' 

flyCTb TOCKyeT K O H OH J1 FI H M K ■ 

(1925) 


Ictus 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Times stressed 

11 

24 

13 

24 

Percentage 

(45.8) 

(100) 

(54.2) 

(100) 


Cvetaeva in her poem "rionuTKa pbbhoctm, 1,29 instead of using the 
regular bipartite form of this meter, resorts to a structure 
like that of the eighteenth century iambic tetrameter with 
stronger first and fourth ictuses, and weaker second and third 
ictuses. Since she was a rhythmical innovator, this unique 
variant of the trochaic tetrameter probably is a reflection of 
her general penchant for experimentation. The rhythm of this 
poem may have been affected by the eighteenth century structure 
of some of her poems in iambic tetrameter. Many of the stresses 
on the first syllable of this poem nevertheless fall on weakly 
stressed one-syllable words. 

i „ „ i 

UBeTaeBa. Cyflopor fla nepefioeB— 

t tit 

Xb aT mT! flon cede Hanny"! 

tii t 

Kan mhbbtch Ban c /no6om— 

i i 

kl3dpaHHoi v iy Moeny! 

(1924) 


Ictus 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Times stressed 

44 

30 

26 

48 

Percentage 

(91.7) 

(62.5) 

(54.2) 

(100) 

Trochaic pentameter. 

This 

meter, which was 

popularized by 


Lermontov and which became widely used only in the twentieth 
century, has the same two possible types of rhythmical structure 
as the iambic pentameter and it either has a movable caesura 
before the fourth and fifth syllables or it is without caesura. 
In the dominant form the collision of the laws of the beginning 
of the line and of regressive accentual dissimilation produces 
a rhythmical structure similar to that of the minor French form 
of the iambic pentameter, that is, it strongly stresses the sec¬ 
ond, third, and fifth ictuses. The minor form with a tripartite 
structure, which has strong odd ictuses and weak even ictuses 
and adheres to regressive accentual dissimilation like the domi¬ 
nant form of the iambic pentameter, is one of the rarest vari¬ 
ants of all the Russian classical meters. 30 Only a few isolated 
poems with this structure have been found in the poetry of 
Gippius, Bal'mont, and Axmatova. 31 The extreme rarity of these 
poems underlines their experimental nature and points out the 
dominating effect the law of the beginning of the line exercises 
on this trochaic meter. 32 

Despite the small number of lines Gippius wrote in this 
meter, both types of structure distinctly emerge in her verse. 
Both are without caesura. Her poem "3aK jiMHaHbe" 3 3 in the first 
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excerpt quoted below has this meter's usual rising anapestic 
opening which also is found in the trochaic tetrameter. Three 
of the lines have the pure form of this dominant variant. Her 
poem "A noTOM..?” in the second excerpt, on the other hand, has 
the falling opening of the tripartite structure. All the lines 
but the fourth have the pure rhythmical movement of this rare 
variant. 


Ictus 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

No. of 
lines 

Regular 

structure 

(54.2) 

(90.4) 

(88.0) 

(49.4) 

(100) 

83 

Tripartite 

(88.9) 

(64.4) 

(77.8) 

(55.6) 

(100) 

45 


structure 

i t i i 

funnuyc. Paa/iOMHCb Oho, npoK/iRTbeM pe/ibHoe! 

o' ' o 1 

Pa3/ieTaMCFi, Tyna MCCTyn^EHHafl! 

' ' ' o ' 

beHCR cepflue, Kawfloe,—OTfle/ibHoe, 

o' 'o' 

BocKpecaki, flyma ocBodomfleHHaR! 

(1905) 

' o ' „ „ ' 

r m n n m y c . A h r e /i bi co mhom He r o b o p h t . 

I o 1 o ' 

JlradflT ocMBHHbie ce^eHbH, 

' 'o' ' 

KpoTQCTb /lradRT h nesaTb CMMpeHbR, 

1 o ' o ' 

fl me He cMMpeHBH m hs c b h t- : 

AHre/ibi co mhom He roBopRT. 

(1911) 

4. Trochaic hexameter. This trochaic meter, like the iambic 
hexameter, has three possible kinds of structure: a symmetrical 
type with caesura before the seventh syllable, an asymmetrical 
type with caesura, and a tripartite type without caesura. In 
the symmetrical hexameter, as in the symmetrical iambic hexam¬ 
eter, each hemistich has its own independent bipartite structure 
with stronger first and third, and weaker second ictuses. In 
the asymmetrical hexameter the first hemistich has more weakly 
stressed first and second ictuses and a constant third ictus, 
while the second hemistich has a bipartite structure as in the 
symmetrical form. The first hemistichs of these two types of 
hexameter directly correspond to the two types of rhythmical 
structure found in the trochaic trimeter. In the hexameter 
without caesura regressive accentual dissimilation acts through¬ 
out the line and a tripartite structure has developed with con¬ 
stant even ictuses and weak odd ictuses. 34 
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Ictus 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Symmetrical hexa. 
Zukovskij (1851) 

77.1 

45.7 

100 

81.4 

31.4 

100 

Asymmetrical hexa. 
Nadson (1879) 

53.1 

82.8 

100 

76.6 

33.3 

100 

Tripartite hexa. 

60.8 

100 

49.2 

100 

36.7 

100 


Merzljakov 

The symmetrical and asymmetrical trochaic hexameters, unlike 
their iambic counterparts, have a constant third ictus. The 
hexameter without caesura, or the tripartite structure, was 
used chiefly in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
in folk song stylizations. In general the trochaic hexameter 
has not been a very common meter, but among its three variants 
the asymmetrical form is the most prevalent. 

Esenin's poem "H ha y ao/imhom," the first stanza of which is 
given below, is an example of the asymmetrical trochaic hexam¬ 
eter with caesura. The first hemistich has a rising stressing 
to the constant third ictus and the second hemistich has a 
bipartite structure. Evtusenko's poem "Bee ksh npemAe" ( KaTep 
cbrsh ) , the first six lines of which also are quoted below, 
has the tripartite structure of the hexameter without caesura. 
Lines three through six exhibit the pure form of this meter's 
rhythmical structure. Contrary to past poetic practice in this 
variant Evtuienko's civic verse has no connection with folklore 
poetry. 

' ' ' „ . t ' 

EceHHH. FI may A °- n| ' IH01 ' 1 • | Ha aarbuiHS Kerin. 

„ ' „ ' , ' ' 

B zianKOBon nepnaTKe | cMyr/ian pywa. 

o I I 1 I 

flaneKo chriot | poaoBbie CTerm, 

o' ' I ' o ' 

LUnpcmo chh eeT | Tuxan peKa. 

(1925) 


Ictus 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Times stressed 

19 

26 

32 

24 

16 

32 

Percentage 

(59.4) 

(81.3) 

(100) 

(75) 

(50) 

(100) 


i t 

EBTyiueHKO. Bee Kaw npemAe, 

i tii 

Bee hsk npewAe b 3Tom ropoAB.: 

. ' 

naraskiHbi, 

i 

6aHn, 

' 

$a6pnKH, 

i 

XHMHHCTKH, 

= ' ' . ' 

□ mnpeBUJHe, HanbiiAeHHbie rojiyon, 

o ' . ' ' 

canoKaTarm rpeMFUA^s Ma/ibnnaiKn, 

o ' .'o' 

n MOCKOBCKoe ocooeHHoe anaHbe, 

o » o ' ' 

H paaHOCHHKH WMBOpOK no KBapTnpaM... 
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Ictus I II III IV V VI 

Times stressed 18 31 10 30 9 31 

Percentage (58.1) (100) (32.3) (96.8) (29.0) (100) 

IV. Ternary Meters 

Ternary meters (dactylic, amphibrach, and anapest) rarely 
omit ictuses and because of their regularity or lack of tension 
between rhythm and meter they often are considered to be monot¬ 
onous rhythmically in comparison with binary meters. Only the 
first ictus in dactylic lines is frequently omitted , 35 a feature 
which reflects the law of the beginning of the line since the 
first ictus is also the first syllable of the line. Because 
these meters have an identical structure, that is, they constant¬ 
ly have two-syllable intervals between regularly fulfilled 
ictuses, they may be mixed, or in other words the anacrusis may 
vary. Whether the anacrusis is a syllabic constant or variable 
the internal organization of these meters is not disrupted. 
Trochaic and iambic meters, except in experiments in the twen¬ 
tieth century, are not mixed because they have basic structural 
differences .' 6 Gumilev's poem "Mo/imBa ” 37 is an example of free 
(BOJibHbie) ternary meters. The anacrusis is zero in three lines, 
one syllable in two, and two syllables in one, and the lines 
have from two to four feet. None of these characteristics 
affects the two-syllable constant between ictuses. Belyj in 
particular liked to use this free form of ternary meters. 

i ?i i 

ryMM/ieB. Co/mpe cBwpenoe, co/iHge rpo3mnee, 

i i i 

Bora, b npocTpaHCTBax Mflymero, 

» t 

/Inqo cynaciiieflLuee, 

i i i 

Co/mpe, comrn HacTomnee 

i i 

Bo hmb rpfiflymero, 

i i 

Ho noMH/iyki npoiiiefliues! 

Ternary meters were introduced into Russian verse in the 
eighteenth century along with binary meters, but only around 
the end of that century with interest in the romantic ballad 
did they find much application. Their usage gradually increased 
during the nineteenth century until the end of the century when 
they were extensively applied by the symbolists. However, with 
some exceptions Russian poets have not used them as widely as 
binary meters. In the twentieth century poets may be taking 
greater liberties with these meters by occasionally omitting 
ictuses and syllables. In Pasternak's poem "Mhbm” ('TjiyxaH 
nopa ziMCTonafla ”) in amphibrach trimeter the first ictus is 
omitted once and the second ictus six times in thirty-six lines. 
In Voznesenskij ' s "Bo/ibHaR da/i/iafla” ( AxH/uiecoBO cep^qe ) in 
dactylic tetrameter the first ictus is unfulfilled in ten lines 
and the third in eight lines. 

„ i i 

(lacTepHaK. BcS 06 /iefleHe.no c pa3Maxy 

i i i 

B nanaxe flo caMbix dpo b e h 
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M KpaflymBMCH pocoMaxow 

t 0 ' 

floflcnaTpHBaeT c BeTBen. 


(1941) 




Ictus 

I 

II 

III 

Times stressed 

35 

30 

36 

Percentage 

(97.2) 

(83.3) 

(100) 


Bo3HecBHCKMH. Eo/ibHaH 6aji/iafla. (1964) 


Ictus I II III IV 

Times stressed 29 39 31 39 

Percentage (74.4) (100) (79.5)- (100) 

The omissions are not frequent, but they also are not sporadic 
since these three and four-stress lines tend, if only in embryo, 
to develop a bipartite structure. The law of regressive accen¬ 
tual dissimilation to a small degree therefore also acts in 
ternary meters. In both poems when the next-to-last ictus is 
omitted one syllable also is dropped in most of the lines 
(twelve of fourteen) so that they have a four-syllable interval 
instead of the expected five-syllable interval which appears in 
the other two lines. The same four-syllable interval usually 
appears also in dol'niki when an inner ictus is omitted, a fea¬ 
ture which shows the close relationship in Russian between ter¬ 
nary meters and dol'niki. This freer practice of ternary meters 
in the twentieth century may be due to the influence of the 
structure of dol'niki. 


V. Dol'niki 

While binary meters have a constant one-syllable interval 
between ictuses and ternary meters have a constant two-syllable 
interval, dol'niki have either one or two-syllable intervals 
between ictuses. However, two-syllable intervals tend to pre¬ 
dominate over one-syllable intervals, a characteristic which 
reveals that most Russian dol'niki have a ternary rather than 
a binary basis. Like trochaic and iambic meters, dol'niki omit 
ictuses and develop an interaction between rhythm and the meter 
it generates. Dol'niki also are subject to the laws of the 
beginning of the line and regressive accentual dissimilation. 

Historically dol'niki have existed in Russian literary 
verse along side classical meters since the eighteenth century 
when classical meters were introduced. Lomonosov in his riHcbMo 
npaBM/iax poccHkicKoro CTHXQTBopcTBa (written in 173 9) gave an 
example of four-stress dol'niki in his poem ”Ha Bocxofle co/imie 
nan 3apflHTCFi” which evidently is a translation from German. 
Trediakovskij's heroic hexameter, which he first employed in his 
Tn;ieMaxn,Aa (1766) and which Gnedic and Eukovskij later used in 
their translations of the Homeric poems, is actually six- 
stress dol'niki. In the nineteenth century dol'niki appeared 
mainly in translations from German poetry in imitation of the 
meter of the original. 38 Dol'niki became an acceptable form of 
Russian versification only after Blok popularized them in the 
first years of the twentieth century. His dol'niki, however. 
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only rarely omit ictuses and for this reason they do not conform 
to the law of regressive accentual dissimilation. Through per¬ 
sistent experimentation with the various rhythmical possibili¬ 
ties of this meter the poets by about 1930, as Gasparov has 
shown in his comprehensive examination of three-stress dol'niki 
from 1890 to I960, 39 finally made dol'niki a truly Russian meter 
in accordance with the basic laws of Russian prosody. 

1. Three-stress dol'niki. After the features of this meter are 
clearly established, the anacrusis tends to have two syllables 
although it may be shorter or vary, the first and third ictuses 
are constants, and the second ictus is fulfilled on an average 
in 75% of the lines. Three-stress dol'niki therefore usually 
not only avoid strong stressing of the first syllable of the 
line, but like iambic trimeter they also have a bipartite struc¬ 
ture in agreement with regressive accentual dissimilation. 

In the epilogue to Voznesenski j ' s ode to Lenin "/loHwtOMo" 
( AHTHMHpbi ) 40 the anacrusis has two syllables in all lines, the 
first and third ictuses are constants, and the second ictus is 
stressed in only about half the lines. In all cases when the 
second ictus is omitted a four-syllable interval results. Since 
all lines but two have eight syllables, this poem has a tendency 
toward isosyllabism, that is, excluding the clausula all lines 
have the same number of syllables. In the first two stanzas 
quoted below the second ictus is omitted in six lines and the 
first syllable of the line, as is ordinary for ternary meters as 
well as dol'niki, six times receives a non-metrical stress. 

i „ t 

BoaHeceHCHMM B WM3HH BCRKO np0HCX0flM/10 . 

u ' 

Ho OttOLUKaMM aaWWBHO, 

' „ ' 

Kan TyriaHHaR AT/iaHTMfla, 

rfle-To cBeTMTCH /Iohwicmo. 

» » » 

Tan oh LUKO/ie hmt ae t /leKijMM. 

» » i 

Ha3biBaeT hx mm e h a ■ 

t ? i 

B TetiHOM HOMHaTKB JIMpa CBBTRTCR, 

' o ' 

ksk npo3paHHbie ceneHa. 

(1962-1963) 

Ictus I II III 

Times stressed 51 28 51 

Percentage (100) (54.9) (100) 

2. Four-stress dol'niki. The four-stress line of this meter 
has not been analyzed as extensively as the three-stress line 
and for this reason its historical development and precise fea¬ 
tures are not fully known. Nevertheless, from analysis of 
Axmatova's early narrative poem Y canoro nopn 4 1 it appears that 
four-stress dol'niki also are subject to the two basic laws of 
Russian prosody. Her poem has a clear but not strongly formed 
bipartite structure in which the second and fourth ictuses are 
constants, and the first and third ictuses are occasionally 
omitted. Accentual dissimilation is present, but it is not re- 
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gressive since the first ictus is weaker than the third ictus. 

Ictus I II III IV 

Percentage 81.5 100 89.9 100 

t i ii 

AxMaToaa. B k o m h a t e t en h o h fihmo tmxo. 

° i i i 

H Hafl nannaflHDH cron/i BbicoKMH, 

i i „ i 

Yshmh najiHHOBbiki oroHeneH. 

„ i it 

"He npuxoflMJi 3a to6om papeBMH”,— 

i i it 

ilsHa CKaaa^a, warn yc/ibiwaB: 

i ii i 

”fl npowfla/ia ero flo BenepHH 

° i i i 

M nocu/ia/ia fleTeia Ha npMCTaHb”. 

(1914) 

The weaker first ictus probably is caused by the action of the 
law of the beginning of the line. Since most of the lines have 
a zero anacrusis, the first ictus usually coincides with the 
first syllable of the line and it consequently should be weakly 
stressed. Because the anacrusis in three-stress dol'niki tends 
to have two syllables, the constant first ictus usually falls on 
the third syllable of the line and it therefore does not con¬ 
flict with this law. 

Even though it is probable that the bipartite structure of 
Axmatova's poem in four-stress dol'niki will prove to be typical 
for this meter, the possibility of a variant with a rhythmical 
structure similar to that of the eighteenth century iambic 
tetrameter should not be excluded. E. Vinokurov in his poem 
”C TpyfloM (QOTHHyBLUMH flo nofl 6o pofl k a ” ( My3biHa ) uses this type of 
structure in which the first and fourth ictuses are constants, 
and the second and third ictuses are somewhat weaker. 

Ictus I II III IV 

Times stressed 24 22 17 24 

Percentage (100) (91.7) (70.8) (100) 

While Axmatova's poem tends to have a zero anacrusis and some¬ 
times omits the first ictus, Vinokurov's lyric mostly has a 
one-syllable anacrusis and has a constant first ictus. In his 
verse no conflict arises between the constant first ictus and 
the law of the beginning of the line because the first ictus 
usually falls on the second syllable of the line. In order to 
emphasize the first and fourth ictuses Vinokurov utilizes inver¬ 
sions and complex syntax in the same way that poets did in the 
eighteenth century iambic tetrameter. 

VI. Conclusion 

The gradual evolution of Russian literary meters for over 
two hundred years demonstrates that versification is not static, 
but that on the contrary it is a vital, active, and creative 
process which changes and varies together with poetic schools, 
styles, and poets. The acute hearing and rhythmical perception 
of the poets has led them constantly to explore seemingly hidden 
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and previously untouched structural aspects of the classical 
meters. Over a large period of time they have developed a 
repertory of variants which shows that these meters have far 
more rhythmical variety than a mere listing of their names will 
indicate. But the variants of each meter, regardless of how 
numerous they may be, are always subject to the basic laws of 
Russian prosody. This is the reason why some variants become 
dominant and the others remain minor or rare. 

On the one hand the efforts of the poets in the twentieth 
century to expand this basic repertory with, for instance, the 
tripartite iambic hexameter and adaptation of ternary meters to 
regressive accentual dissimilation reveal that the development 
of classical meters has not stagnated or ossified. On the 
other hand the new usage of the trochaic hexameter without 
caesura by Evtusenko and of the eighteenth century iambic 
tetrameter by Voznesenskij in some of his verse demonstrates 
how older, even archaic, forms are sometimes revived. From the 
examples of twentieth century poetry quoted here it is apparent 
that the poets are not only continuing or returning to older 
traditional structural forms, but that they at the same time 
also are experimenting with heretofore unrealized rhythmical 
features and resources of the classical meters. Only detailed 
analysis will reveal the precise trends and developments which 
are taking place in the versification of recent Russian poets. 
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imitate the rhythmical structure of the original. See 
TacnapoB, "AHTHHHbm TpMMBTp m pyccKMM hmG,” Bonpocy 
aHTMHHOkl ^HTepaTypbl kl KiiaCCHMeCKOM ifHJlOMrHH (HoCKBa, 
1966), 393-410. 

19. The most recent explanation for the existence of this 
phenomenon appears in TapaHOBCKMki , "Ochobhus aaflanM...," 
184, where it is defined as "...the stabilization of the 
first strong ictus after the first up beat in a line." 

In this way it is shown to be applicable to both iambic 
and trochaic meters. 

20. ToMameBCKMki, 0 cthxb , 122-131 and 188-193; Taranovski, 
Ruski dvodelni ritmovi , 13-31. The term anacrusis refers 
to the syllables preceding the first ictus of the line 
whether it is stressed or not by the rhythm. Usually 
the anacrusis in Russian verse has from zero to two 
syllables and only rarely three syllables. 
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21. Jakobson, review of Taranovski, Ruski dvodelni ritmovi . 

22. Taranovski, Ruski dvodelni ritmovi , 13-34 and 298-302. 

23. The iambic trimeter poems are: ’Tl/ian" (1829), "Hmhto Ha 
CBeTB" (1829), "flecHH" - ”Ha hto Tbi, cepflpe HewHoe” 

(1830), and "Ha ropaunfl” (1841). For the trochaic trimeter 
poems see the songs in footnote No. 25. 

24. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries iambic and 
trochaic meters were not mixed by the poets who seemed 
to sense essential structural differences in the rhythm 
of these two binary meters. In the twentieth century, 
however, poets began mixing these meters. Xlebnikov in 
particular liked to fuse iambic and trochaic lines or, 
in other words, to vary the anacrusis in binary meters. 
Whether this subsequently has become widely accepted by 
Russian poets or represents a passing aspect of the 
experimentation of the early twentieth century requires 
further study. See Kondratow, "Czterostopowy jamb...," 
numerous comments about Xlebnikov's mixed meters by 
Vladimir Markov, The Longer Poems of Velimir Xlebnikov 

(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1962), and TacnapoB, "Bo/ibHUH 
xopefi H BO/lbHblkl RM6 MaflHOBCKOrO, " Bonpocbl R3biH03HaHWR 
(3, 1963), 76-88. 

25. Taranovski, Ruski dvodelni ritmovi , 16-17. Numerous 
scholars have pointed out the sole violation of Jakobson's 
law in Puskin's iambic verse, "fl npefl/iarara BbinHTb b ero 
naMHTb” from flnp bo sperm syribi, line 21. 

26. Taranovski, Ruski dvodelni ritmovi , 298-304. 

27. AvMbi: "BeRHKafl TariHa,” "HepaaraflaHHan MCTHHa,” and 

”TToa t . ” Songs: Cobbt CTappa," "llecHfl naxapR," ’TopbKaH 
flonn," "(lepBaR necHR Zluxana KyflpRBHHa," "BTopan necHR 
TlHxana HyflpnBMHa," "B no/ie BeTep Beet,” ”B Henorofly 
BeTep,” "CejibCHaR necHR,” ”Bea yria, 6e3 paayria,” 

’VloBecTb Moen RH3HM, " and "Pa3Mbiiij.neHMR noce/m HMHa." 

28. Taranovski, Ruski dvodelni ritmovi , 47-66 and Tabela I; 

T acnapoB, "flrifi m xopen...” 

29. UBeiaeBa, HaSpaHHbie nponaBeflBHMR , 262-263. 

30. Taranovski, Ruski dvodelni ritmovi , 273-298 and Tabela 
XIV; Taranovski, "The Identity...;" racnapoB, ”fln6 m 
xopen...” 

31. K. fl. Ba/ibMOHT, ”<t>pa AHflwe/iHKO, ” By^eri hbh co/mpe, 

CotpaHHe jih p hkh , V (MocKBa, 1918), 234; fHnnHyc, ”A 
no tom..?," Cthxh flHBBHUH 1911-1921 (Berlin, 1922), 9; 

Ahhs AxMaToea, ”3aKaT” ("A a > TaHoro Hefia He 6biBa/io," 1943), 
CoHUHeHHR , I (Munich, 1965), 260. Taranovski also notes 
an example of the ternary structure in a folk song 
stylization by N.M. Ibragimov, ”Bo no/ie fiepeaoHbKa CTOH/ia” 
(1815). See Taranovski, ”0 B3aHM00TH0tueHMH . . ., ” 293. 
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32. This same kind of structure appears in the bylina 

'TlyTeujecTBHe BaBM/ibi co cKonopoxaMM . " 

Ictus I II III IV V 

Percentage 39.2 100 82.5 23.5 100 

Jakobson, "Studies...," 39-40; Taranovski, Ruski 
dvodelni ritmovi, 279-281; Taranovski, "The Identity...," 
554. 

33. 3. H. THnnuyc, CcfipaHMe ctmxob, KHMra BTopan 1903-1909 
(MocKBa, 1910), 95. 

34. Taranovski, Ruski dvodelni ritmovi , 304-333 and Tabela XV. 

35. Ibid., 4-7. 

36. ToMaiueBCKHM, Cthx n 3bm (MocKBa-JleHUHrpafl, 1959), 59-60. 

37. H. rynn/i§B, CofipaHHe cqhhhghhh , I (Washington, 1962), 133. 

38. B. Whpmvhckhm, BBBflBHue b mgT p mK y (JleHHHrpafl, 1925), 

212-218. ~.. 

39. TacnapoB, ”CTaTucTHHecKoe ofic^BflOBaHMB. . . " 

40. The last twelve lines are excluded since they are in 
amphibrachs. 

41. AHHa AxriaTOBa, Cohmhghmh , (Munich, 1965), 341-349 . Of 
the 280 lines in this poem one line (280) is two-stress 
dol'niki, fifty-two (26-36, 49-83, 156, 173-174, and 278) 
are three-stress dol'niki, and the rest (227 lines) are 
four-stress dol'niki. 
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PHONOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF APHASIC SPEECH 1 


SHEILA BLUMSTEIN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

A linguistic theory is an empirical assumption concerning 
the characterization and organization of language. Conditions 
which determine the adequacy of a theory demand that the descrip¬ 
tion be insightful, economic, finite, and exhaustive. The lin¬ 
guistic divisions must be natural in the sense that they reflect 
linguistic reality and are not ad hoc artifacts postulated by 
the theorist. In the pathology of language, aphasia, certain 
aspects of the linguistic code break down according to specifi¬ 
able linguistic parameters. For this reason, the study of apha¬ 
sia may give insights into the structure of these parameters and 
their subsequent organization into the unity-language and may 
also serve as a means of testing and subsequently validating or 
invalidating theoretical assumptions. 

Phonology is one significant form of linguistic breakdown 
found in aphasia. Aphasiologists have noted that in certain 
aphasic syndromes, patients commonly make phonemic errors. For 
example, one patient substituted /r/ for /l/ by saying /roz/ for 
/loz/ 'laws'. A. R. Luria (1966) and K. Goldstein (1948), among 
others, also noted that these literal paraphasias are made be¬ 
tween 'similar' phonemes, i.e. phonemes which differ by one pa¬ 
rameter: voiced-voiceless /d/-/t/; stop-continuant /p/-/f/. 

These errors may occur in spontaneous speech, repetition, or 
oral reading. 

Studies which deal exclusively with phonological breakdown 
have been limited to the syndrome of motor (Broca's) aphasia. 
Although literal paraphasias have been noted in other aphasic 
types, no systematic analysis of these errors has been attempted. 
It is the object of this study to compare the clinical results 
of a patient with conduction aphasia to those discussed by T. 
Alajouanine, et. al. in the work Le Syndrome de la Disintegra¬ 
tion Phonetique dans l'Aphasie . It is necessary - to ascertain 
the exact nature of these phonemic errors, determine the rela¬ 
tionship, if any, between these aphasic types, and consider the 
implications for phonological theory and speech pathology. 

The syndrome described by Alajouanine is characterized by 
slow, slurred speech, frequent phonemic errors, distorted into¬ 
nation pattern, and often difficulty in initiating speech. Com¬ 
prehension is usually intact or mildly impaired while errors in 
repetition are of approximately the same magnitude as spontane¬ 
ous speech. The brain damage resulting in this syndrome was 
localized in the anterior (frontal) section of the speech area. 
Words repeated by the patients were recorded on the Rousselot 
cylinders and the errors were subsequently analyzed in detail. 

The most striking feature noted by Alajouanine was the homo¬ 
geneity and remarkable constancy of errors made. Difficulty in 
transition from one phoneme to another resulted in numerous cas¬ 
es of assimilation: /komSse/ ' commence' -»■ /komgke/, simplifi¬ 
cation: /bia/ 'blanc' -* /ba/, metathesis, and elisions. The 

most common types of substitutions were Constrictive -* Occlusive: 

/sS/ 'sont' -*■ /tS/, Consonant . , ->■ Consonant , : /roz/ 

voiced voiceless ' ' 

'rose' ■* /ros/, Consonant^^ -*■ Consonantf ront s /kos5/ 'cochon' 

-*■ /to§5/, V -> V: /bS/ 'bon' -+ /bo/. A small number of princi¬ 
ples were postulated to account for these errors: 1. paralytic — 
characterized by articulatory weakness, 2. dystonic — excessive 
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articulatory movements in force and duration, 3. apraxic — 
gross difficulties in forming correct articulatory movements to 
command and some difficulty upon imitation. 

Alajouanine emphasized that these errors did not form rules 
of phonological change but rather demonstrated tendencies. Hence, 
it is not possible to predict when an error will be made. Rath¬ 
er, if an error occurs, it will fall within certain specifiable 
limits. Moreover, sound changes are not consistently unidirec¬ 
tional, i.e. although there are statistical trends in one direc¬ 
tion, a sound change may occur in the other direction, e.g., 
fricative -> stop, stop -> fricative. This implies then a confu¬ 
sion of phonemic oppositions rather than a loss of phonemic 
types. 

A comparison of these results will be made with the phonemic 
errors of a patient with conduction aphasia. The patient studied 
was a 41 year old tax lawyer who had had a cerebral thrombosis 
April 27, 1967. The Aphasia Research Unit of the Veterans Admin¬ 
istration Hospital, Boston, evaluated his case and concluded 
that he demonstrated the typical clinical picture of a conduc¬ 
tion aphasic. Patients with this syndrome commonly have good to 
excellent comprehension, poor repetition in relation to compre¬ 
hension facility, and some naming difficulties. Unlike anterior 
aphasics, spontaneous speech is fluent although interspersed 
with phonemic substitutions. Intonation pattern and motor co¬ 
ordination are within normal limits. The brain damage resulting 
in this syndrome is localized in the arcuate fasciculus. 2 This 
band of commissural fibers is considered to be the bridge be¬ 
tween Wernicke's (posterior) and Broca's (anterior) area. 

Interviews with the patient were conducted once a week for 
four successive weeks. A follow-up interview was held three 
weeks after discharge from the hospital. Questions asked dealt 
with his illness, his stay in the hospital, his work, and his 
views on some of the books he had recently read. Each interview 
was taped and was of approximately eight minutes duration. 

The patient's errors were then transcribed and analyzed in 
detail. It was necessary to limit the use of phonemic errors to 
cases where the target words were clearly understood. For ex¬ 
ample, in a sentence such as 'I saw a /kael/', /kael/ could be 
interpreted as a literal paraphasia for 'cat', 'cow', or even 
'cap'. It is impossible to determine the target word on the 
basis of the context. These types of examples were eliminated 
from the sample to prevent any subjective decisions which could 
ultimately modify the final results. 

Analysis of the results indicated that the phonemic errors 
were systematic and consistent within certain specifiable limits. 
Using the same basis as Alajouanine to define phonemic errors, 
several directions of change were observed. Firstly, simplifi¬ 
cation was by far the commonest trend. The initial clusters 
#C{J} were most affected, e.g. /flor/ 'floor' ■* /for/, /fraens/ 
'France' /faens/. Other types of simplification included loss 
of final consonants and loss of syllables within the word, e.g. 
/mekenizm/ 'mechanism' -> /mekizm/. Several examples of metathe¬ 
sis and contamination were also observed. 

Other directions of change also paralleled Alajouanine's 
findings. The most common substitutions in descending order of 
frequency were manner, including confusions of affricate-stop, 
continuant-stop, and continuant-affricate, then place, voice, 
and finally nasality. 
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Again it is necessary to emphasize that phonemic errors 
were not unidirectional. This substantiates the conclusions 
made by Alajouanine and demonstrates that phonological disinte¬ 
gration is really phonemic confusion. A tentative hierarchy of 
directionality based on frequency of error types is seen below: 

,Affricate 
‘'Continuant' 1 


Manner 


.} 


Stop 


Place 


f Back, 
’'Mid * 


Front 


Voice 


Voiced 


Nasality Nasal 


Voiceless 

Stop 


These results indicate that although phonemic contrasts are not 
lost in aphasic speech, there is a tendency for the marked con¬ 
sonantal features to become unmarked. This substantiates a gen¬ 
eral principle of phonology postulated by Roman Jakobson. 

The striking similarity of these results to that of Alajou¬ 
anine has important implications for speech pathology. The 
slow, slurred speech pattern of patients with Broca's aphasia 
has led aphasiologists to conclude that this syndrome represents 
a disturbance of the paths leading to the musculature. The nor¬ 
mal functioning of the motor apparatus in eating, coughing, 
swallowing, etc. indicates that this disorder is not affecting 
the motor articulatory apparatus itself but the paths leading to 
it. Conduction aphasics, on the other hand, have none of the 
motor difficulties found in Broca's aphasia. The phonemic er¬ 
rors are clear-cut substitutions. No dysarthria or slurred 
speech is present in their speech pattern. Nevertheless, the 
similarity of the type of phonemic errors made implies a higher 
order relationship between the speech patterns of these patients 

The existence of an acoustic-articulatory mechanism in a 
model for speech production can account for this relationship. 

An example of such a model is presented below: 


Peripheral 




Acoustic- 

Motor 

4 - 

Articulatory 

Apparatus 

//// 

Apparatus 


Broca 

//// 

///// 

Conduction 



///// 


A disruption of the paths leading from the acoustic-articulatory 
apparatus to the motor apparatus will disturb the motor output 
of the patient's phonemes. A disturbance within the acoustic- 
articulatory mechanism, on the other hand, will affect the acous 
tic-phonetic matrix representation directly, i.e. a change in 
one feature will produce another phoneme within the phonemic in¬ 
ventory of the given language. Since the paths leading to the 
motor apparatus are undisturbed, the output will be clearly a 
phonemic substitution with no articulatory disturbance present. 
Although the output of these aphasic types depends upon which 
aspect of the speech model is disturbed, there is only one hier- 
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archy functioning in the speech production mechanism. This ac¬ 
counts for the similarity in phonological disintegration of 
these two aphasic syndromes. 

A speech production model using acoustic-articulatory ma¬ 
trices as one of its major components is a hypothesis which must 
be empirically validated. The fact that the present hypothesis 
accounts for the two syndromes discussed is not sufficient proof 
of its efficacy. Hence, it is necessary to try to find addition¬ 
al evidence which may strengthen its validity. Such evidence 
can be found in the data collected for this study. 

In any phonological framework, it is necessary to account 
for differences between all the phonemes of the language. Gross 
articulatory changes in themselves cannot characterize all of 
the phonemic confusions described above. For example, the con¬ 
fusion of p/f, t/6, t/c, k/C were all described as a modification 
of 'manner'. The additional feature 'place', however, is neces¬ 
sary to differentiate these phonemes from the homorganic 'man¬ 
ner' changes, e.g. t/s vs. t/8 and t/<5 vs. k/c. Using an acous¬ 
tic-articulatory base, all phonemic confusions can be accounted 


t/s 

for by one feature, e.g. p/f [Continuant], 

t/e 


e/5 

t/c 


[Compact], k/C 


[strident]. Consequently, an acoustic-articulatory framework 
enhances the simplicity of the description—an important condi¬ 
tion placed on the adequacy of a theory. 

Perhaps the most convincing evidence for the use of distinc¬ 
tive features in a phonological description is based on a group 
of phonemic errors made by the patient studied and observed in 
many aphasic types. Confusions commonly occurred between later¬ 
als and nasals, liquids and semi-consonants, and laterals and 
resonants; for example 1 -*■ n, /ofagtlz/ 'officials' ■+■ /ofisinz/; 
w -* r, /wayldr/ 'Wilder' /rayldr/,- 1 -*• r, /dilz/ 'deals' -*■ 
/dirz/. The frequency with which these errors are made indicates 
that these phonemes are more closely related than present artic¬ 
ulatory and acoustic-articulatory analyses demonstrate. 

The hypothesis that this group of sounds forms a natural 
class would account for the high frequency of confusion within 
this class and the relatively few phonemic errors with consonants 
outside of the class. The distinctive feature 'sonorant' divides 
nasals, liquids (laterals and resonants) and semi-consonants from 
the remaining consonant inventory. This feature, then, creates 
a natural division of the consonant system of English and ac¬ 
counts for the data presented in an insightful and intuitive 
manner. 

On the basis of the evidence presented, a phonological 
analysis using distinctive features seems to meet the conditions 
of adequacy placed on a phonological theory. The results are by 
no means definitive. Additional detailed analyses are planned 
to try to validate or, if necessary, modify the theoretical con¬ 
structs hypothesized. Nevertheless, it is hoped that this study 
demonstrated the important relationship between aphasia and the¬ 
oretical linguistics. A theory is only as good as it withstands 
empirical evidence. The study of aphasia offers the linguist a 
vast array of data which may serve as an important testing 
ground for theoretical linguistic assumptions. 
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FORM AND MEANING IN 
SERBO-CROATIAN CONJUGATION 

WAYLES BROWNE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

In language as in literature, the form need not correspond 
point by point with the meaning in order for communication to be 
assured. But formal reflections of the patterning of content 
are always fascinating, and can bring us unexpected insights in¬ 
to the functioning of both these types of verbal activity. 

Roman Jakobson as literary scholar has, in a whole series of 
works covering the most various languages, uncovered very highly 
organized formal patterns in poetry accompanying the organiza¬ 
tion of the content; and, so to say as linguistic critic, has 
consistently pointed out the great significance for linguistics 
of languages 1 choice of phonological form for the exponents of 
their grammatical categories. 1 

The Serbo-Croatian verbal system reveals a marked degree 
of patterning in the make-up of inflectional morphemes. 2 We 
examine first the present tense. The 1st and 2nd sg. person 
indicators, -m and -s, have one segment each, a consonant; while 
the 3rd person, generally considered the least marked of all 
verbal forms 3 , has no overt indicator (either in sg. or in pi.). 

As Jakobson and others have pointed out 4 , the so-called 
1st pi. normally indicates not a plurality of participants in 
the speech act (the exception being choral singing or speaking), 
but rather the speaker (1st sg.) plus one or more others. We 
may see the expression of this in the 1st pi. ending -mo, which 
is in form that of the 1st sg. (-m) + an additional vowel. 

The 3rd person, on the other hand, has a true plural; one 
may perfectly well speak of a multiplicity of referents, and 
when saying they one does not normally mean "he: (person referred 
to) + others". In keeping with this, Serbo-Croatian uses a 
different method of forming the plural here. Given that the 
zero person-indicator symbolizes lack of markedness, we can eas¬ 
ily understand that it should be used in both numbers, with an¬ 
other device serving to mark the distinction: the replacement 
of one vowel ending by another, as also generally in nouns in 
the unmarked (nominative) case. The two main conjugations of 
verbs have -i-0 sg. vs. -e-0 pi. and -e-J2f sg. vs. -u-0 pi., 
used respectively after stems in -i, -e or palatal + a and after 
stems of other types. In each instance, the pi. vowel has lower 
tonality than the sg. and the first set (whose members have 
higher tonality than the corresponding ones of the second) is 
used with the higher-tonality class of verb stems. 5 

The 2nd person pi. stands, as it were, a cheval between the 
1st and the 3rd in this respect: it may indicate a plurality of 
addressees, analogous to the 3rd pi., or else it may group the 
addressee together with others, much as does the normal use of 
the 1st pi. In form, too, it occupies an intermediate place. 
While consisting of C followed by V, like the 1st pi., its indi¬ 
cator contains a different C (-t-) from the -§ of the singular. 
Moreover, the vowel itself is not the same one as in the 1st pi. 

We notice a correlation between the vowels and the conso¬ 
nants making up these endings: -m is grave, and the vowel -o 
added on in the pi. is likewise grave. The -s and -t- of the 
2nd person are both obstruents, as opposed to the sonorant -m; 
further, they are acute, and the vowel -e of the pi. is also 
acute. It is hence redundantly not rounded, although sharing 
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all its other distinctive features with -o. 

An irregular variant of the 1st sg. ending is -u (xodu, 
mogu), a grave vowel; the 2nd sg. forms of the verb "to be" 

(si, jesi) have -i, which is acute and hence not rounded, al¬ 
though it has all other features in common with -u. -i is also 
used in the imperative 6 (alone, for the 2nd sg.; with -mo or 
-te added on, to indicate the 1st pi. —the inclusive— or the 
2nd pi., cf. above). 

We will see similar relations holding in other sets of 
person endings. All tenses have pis. -mo, -te. Within the sg. 
of the synthetic past tenses, the grave consonant -x appears in 
the 1st person; but it is absent (in the aorist) or replaced 
morphophonemically with the acute -s- (before the acute -e end¬ 
ing in the imperfect) in the 2nd and 3rd sg. Moreover, after 
obstruent stems the aorist inserts a thematic vowel which is 
acute -e- in the 2nd and 3rd sg., but grave -o- elsewhere; the 
-e- brings about a further grave~acute alternation in velar 
stems. In the pi. of the aorist and imperfect, however, it is 
the 1st and 2nd persons which form a solidary group over against 
the 3rd pi., with their -s- before -mo and -te. The 3rd pi. 
aorist has -S-e, opposed to the -0 of the sg. The 3rd pi. 
imperfect has -u vis-^-vis the the -e of the 3rd sg., just as in 
one of the present-tense conjugations, and the behavior of the 
preceding consonant (-x-u vs. -§-e) is identical with that of 
velar stems in the present (3rd sg. vrse, pi. vrxu). 

Of the forms with nominal inflection, the nominal past 
tense (used with auxiliaries to make compound tenses, and excep¬ 
tionally as a verbal adjective) has -1-, and the passive parti¬ 
ciple has -n-, -en-, -t- depending on the final of the verbal 
stem. The verbal noun has correspondingly -fi-, -efi-, -G-, 
which can be analyzed as the passive participle ending + j. It 
will be seen that all these segments are acute, the only excep¬ 
tion being the alternant -o of -1- found in the masc. sg. form. 

Of the forms without inflection for person or number, all 
end in an acute obstruent followed by the acute vowel -i. 

The infinitive ending is -ti; when the acute obstruent -t- 
must follow a verb stem in a grave obstruent, an adjustment is 
made. Either the acute continuant -s- is inserted (after 
labials, e.g. greb- grepsti), or there is assimilation with loss 
of the -t-: a stem-final velar becomes acute, voiceless and 
interrupted like -t-, thus mog- modi, vrx- vrdi, but retains its 
compactness. 

The present gerund is in -ti, and follows the stem-form 
seen in the present tense, with the vowel alternant of the 3rd 
pi. 

The past gerund has the ending -vSi (rarely without the 
-ii), with the same automatic insertion of -a- after obstruents 
as in the masc. sg. past nominal forms where an obstruent 
precedes. 

The list of consonants used in the endings of Serbo- 
Croatian personal verb forms is very restricted: m t s g j x. 
Adding the non-personal forms gives us the further sonorants 
v 7 n 1 and another palatal, t. But all the vowels, a e i o u, 
are represented, with the exception of syllabic r (which is pre¬ 
dictable on the morphophonemic level from the liquid r, likewise 
not occurring in our material). 

Slavists will see that many of the relationships described 
in this paper were inherited from Common Slavic. But Serbo- 
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Croatian has extended them and made them more consistent, here 
as elsewhere systematizing disjecta membra in its heritage. 8 
Thus, consider the Common Slavic 1st sg. present endings, -g is, 
to be sure, grave as opposed to the acute 2nd sg. -si, but 
through truncation of the theme vowel it may occasion jotovanje 
of the preceding consonant, which in the case of (grave) labials 
means inserting after them the acute segment 1. -mb of the old 
athematic conjugation contains an acute vowel in addition to its 
grave m. The ending of the 1st pi., -mt (with possible 
doublets), has the same grave C—grave V structure as today's 
-mo, but it shows no such simple relationship to the sg. end¬ 
ings as the -m vs. -mo (|| -s vs. -te) seen in present-day Serbo- 
Croatian . 

We must leave it to the more general linguist, with more 
time and more space at his disposal, to confront the phenomena 
of Serbo-Croatian with those of other systems and to evaluate 
the contribution they may make to the elaboration of a unified 
theory of form and meaning. 


Notes 

1. R. Jakobson, "The phonemic and grammatical aspects of lan¬ 
guage in their interrelations," Actes du Sixieme congres 
international des linguistes , Paris, 1949, pp. 5-18. 

2. See Appendix for sample conjugations. In this paper the 
ekavski (Eastern) variant of literary Serbo-Croatian is 
used. Note that 6 and ct" are palatal stops, affricated but 
contrasting with the strident c, d2; the palatal nasal 
usually spelled "nj" is transcribed 6, and the velar contin¬ 
uant or glide spelled "h" is here represented by x. 

We here leave out of account the declensional morphemes, 
referring the reader to Jakobson's "MopiJiojiorHHgcKHe 
Had/irafleHHB Hafl cjiaBHHCKHM ch/iohbhm8m,” American contribu ¬ 
tions to the Fourth International Congress of Slavists , The 
Hague, 1958, pp. 127-156, for remarks on Russian and to some 
extent on Serbo-Croatian as well. 

3. Jakobson, "Shifters, verbal categories, and the Russian 
verb," Cambridge, 1957, p. 6, does not list it among the 
persons proper. Cf. E. Benveniste, "Structure des relations 
de personne dans le verbe," Bulletin de la Societe de 
Linguistique XLIII (1946), pp. 1-12, where examples are 
given showing that the 3rd person, "la non-personne," is 
very commonly expressed by zero ending. "On voit maintenant 
en guoi cons.iste 1'opposition entre les deux premieres 
personnes du verbe et la troisieme. Elies s'opposent comme 
les membres d'une correlation, qui est la correlation de 
personnalite ; 'je-tu'possede la marque de personne; r iT T 

en est prive." 

4. Cf. Benveniste, op. cit., p. 10: "...'nous' est, non pas 

une multiplication d'objets identiques, mais une jonction 
entre 'je' et le 'non-je', quel que soit le contenu de 

ce 'non-je'." 
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5. This generalization might be termed the rule of tonality 
attraction; cf. "acuteness attraction" in Jakobson, 

"Russian conjugation," Word IV (1948), p. 158. "Tonality" 
is used here in the sense of Jakobson, Fant, and Halle, 
Preliminaries to speech analysis , Cambridge, 1952, para¬ 
graph 2.42, i.e. as the general term for the class of fea¬ 
tures covering grave/acute, flat (= rounded)/plain, and 
plain/sharp; in each pair, the second member is higher in 
tonality than the first. 

6. Some imperatives appear to end in -j, but it can be shown 
that the j is part of the stem and that after a final j 
the trus ending -i is deleted by a rule under certain condi¬ 
tions. The proof involves prosodic alternations which can¬ 
not be discussed in this short report. See the discussion 
in my forthcoming Accentuation and morphology in Serbo - 
Croatian (Ph. D. .thesis, Department of Linguistics, M.I.T.). 

7. That v functions as a sonorant in Serbo-Croatian can be 
seen from the fact that it neither causes nor undergoes the 
voicing assimilation obligatory for adjacent obstruents. 
Further, it has the distribution of a sonorant, never 
appearing word-initially before an obstruent. 

8. Thus Serbo-Croatian has extended the duality enclitic vs. 
full to all forms of-its personal pronouns capable of 
serving as verbal objects and to all the verbs (auxiliaries) 
with which other verbs enter into construction in forming 
compound tenses. Considering da li as the full form 
corresponding to the interrogative enclitic li (cf. S.-Cr. 

Da li da dodem?, Bulg. Da dojda li?), we may say that old 
enclitics without corresponding full forms (e.g. 2e, bo) 
have been eliminated as a class. 
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Appendix: conjugations of two sample verbs. 


stem 

pek- 



vide- 

infinitive 

pedi 



videti 

present 

sg. 

pi. 

sg. 

pi. 

1 

pedem 

pe£emo 

vidim 

vidimo 

2 

pe£e§ 

pe£ete 

vidiS 

vidite 

3 

pe£e 

peku 

vidi 

vide 

imperative 





1 


pecimo 


vidimo 

2 

peci 

pecite 

vidi 

vidite 

aorist 





1 

pekox 

pekosmo 

videx 

videsmo 

2 

pe£e 

pekoste 

vide 

videste 

3 

pe£e 

pekoSe 

vide 

videSe 

imperfect 





1 

pecijax 

pecijasmo 

victax 

viiasmo 

2 

pecijaSe 

pecijaste 

vidage 

vidaste 

3 

pecijaSe 

pecijaxu 

visage 

vidaxu 

or 1 

pe£ax 

pedasmo 



2 

pe£a§e 

pecaste 



3 

pecaSe 

pe£axu 



nominal past 




sg 

[. m. pekac 

) (from -1) 


video 


f. pekla 

; ... 


videla ... 

passive participle 





pe£en 

L f ""cl • • • 


viden, -a ... 

verbal noun 





peCefie 


videfie 

present 

. gerund 





pekud 

i 


videdi 


past gerund 

pekavSi videvSi 
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ON PASS IV IZATION IN RUSSIAN 


ROBERT CHANNON 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The understanding of the relationship between syntax and 
semantics, as has been pointed out by Professor Roman Jakobson, 
is crucial to the understanding of a linguistic system as a 
whole. It is with this thought in mind that the present investi¬ 
gation of certain aspects of the passive in Russian has been un¬ 
dertaken . 


There are three constructions commonly used in Russian to 
express so-called passive ideas: reflexive verbs, active (often 
impersonal) constructions, and morphologically passive construc¬ 
tions (fibiTb + passive participle) . These yield sentences of 
the types illustrated below: 


1. 3Ta KHura nMca/iacb MBaHOM. 

□H OHHTaBTOB rBHHeM. 

2. A n e p h k y o tk pu n K o /i y m 6 . 

3to rrncbMo Harmca/i Mbsh. 

Ero Bbifipa/iH npe3MfleHT0M. 
Ero cHHTaioT reHwer'i. 

3. Oh 6bin HarpamflSH npean- 

fleHTOM. 

Oh 6bi.n BbifipaH npe3MfleHTon. 


(This book was being written by 
Ivan.) 

(He is considered [to be] a 
genius.) 

(America was discovered by 
Columbus.) 

(This letter was written by 
Ivan.) 

(He was chosen president.) 

(He is considered [to be] a 
genius.) 2 

(He was decorated by the presi¬ 
dent. ) 

(He was chosen president.) 


These constructions are not mutually interchangeable in all con¬ 
texts, cf. *0h fibi/i c h ki t a h reHMen, *0 h Bbi6pa/icn npeanfleHTon, etc. 

These facts suggest that there must be certain constraints 
on the use of these constructions, either in the domain of syn¬ 
tax, the domain of semantics, or both. The nature of these con¬ 
straints is an extremely complicated subject, and this paper 
makes no pretense at solving the problem; it represents merely a 
preliminary attempt at clarifying some of the relationships which 
exist. Before the constraints under discussion can be classified 
as syntactic or semantic, the syntactic and semantic natures of 
the constructions themselves must be defined, and some basic no¬ 
tions which will be used in discussing the structure of Russian 
sentences must be outlined. 


C.J. Fillmore, in "A Proposal Concerning English Preposi¬ 
tions," has suggested an extremely interesting way of looking at 
the structure of the English sentence and the syntactic role of 
prepositions. 3 He questions the traditional role of the concepts 
"subject"' and "object" in grammars and suggests that these no¬ 
tions may be more superficial than has been supposed, while the 
notion of "case" may be more basic than has been supposed. In 
order to make explicit the relational information that certain 
noun phrases are adverbials of "location," "manner," "agent," 
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etc., as well as the categorial information that they are "prep¬ 
ositional phrases," he introduces a new way of viewing the struc 
ture of a sentence. A sentence is composed of three basic ele¬ 
ments, "modality" (Mod), "auxiliary" (Aux), and "proposition" 
(Prop), as stated in the rule 

S -*■ Mod Aux Prop 

The first of these major constituents. Mod, "consists of 'sen¬ 
tence adverbials', 'time adverbials', as well as interrogative 
and negative elements.... The category 'proposition' includes 
the verb and all those nominal elements which are relevant to 
the subclassification of verbs." 4 A sample rule expanding Prop, 
illustrating the (optional) generation of the nominal elements 
"objective," "dative," "locative," "instrumental," and "agentive 
would be 

Prop -* V (Obj) (Dat) (Loc) (Inst) (Ag) 

Such other nominal elements as are found to be necessary would 
be included here also. These nominal elements, each of which is 
introduced according to its relation to the other parts of the 
sentence, are called by Fillmore "actants." Each actant is a 
"noun phrase" (NP), as is specified by the rule 


-* NP 


bv 


"Major syntactic functions, therefore, are introduced categorial 
ly. These elements are distinguished from true grammatical cate 
gories, however, in that their continued expansion is unary and 
many-to-one." 5 The further expansion of NP is expressed by the 
rule 


NP P (Det) (S) N 


where P stands for "preposition." Fillmore continues, 


Every noun phrase begins with a preposition.... 

The selectional constraints associated with lexical 
categories serving given syntactic functions will 
be provided by syntactic redundancy rules. Rule 
(18) expresses the claim that agent nouns are ani¬ 
mate . 


(18) 


+Agl 


+N 


[+Anim] 


Some prepositions are filled in from the lexicon. 
Location prepositions... are introduced in this 
way, with some constraints. These prepositions 
bring with them semantic information. 

Some prepositions are assigned by inherent syntac¬ 
tic features of specific verbs.... 

The remaining prepositions are filled in by rules 
which make use of information about the actants. 
Thus, e.g. the objective preposition is of^ if it 
is the only actant in a proposition or if the prop¬ 
osition contains instrument or agent phrases; it 
is with otherwise.... 
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The subject of a sentence is selected, accord¬ 
ing to certain constraints, from among the prop¬ 
ositional actants. A transformation places the 
noun-phrase selected to serve as subject to the 
left of the auxiliary phrase. For all sentences 
containing agentives, the agentive becomes the 
subject unless the auxiliary contains the pas¬ 
sive element.... 

All prepositions are deleted in subject position.... 

Some verbs are marked to delete the prepositions 
of the actants which immediately follow them.... 

There are contexts in which the preposition-dele¬ 
tion rules do not apply, as for example when the 
verb is nominalized, giving us such expressions 
as the death of the dog and the reading of books . 6 

The application of this system to Russian produces some ex¬ 
tremely interesting results. Let us, for the time being, assume 
that Fillmore's rules given above (except for the rule expanding 
NP) are applicable to Russian. In place of the rule expanding 
NP, we might have 

NP -v C (Det) (S) N 

reflecting the statement "Every noun phrase begins with a case 
element." The element C may then be expanded into a case marker 
(Case) or a case marker and a preposition, 

C -*■ Case (P) 

This expansion will be dealt with further below. There are seven 
case markers, RO, DA, VI, TV, PR, PA, LO, standing for the tradi¬ 
tional designations "genitive," "dative," "accusative," "instru¬ 
mental," "prepositional," "partitive," and "locative," respec¬ 
tively . 7 These markers are copied onto the other constituents of 
their actants at a later stage in the grammar, after necessary 
deletions and changes of case markers have been made. A noun 
phrase may have only one of these markers at any given time, but 
changes and deletions may be made, according to various rules. 
Note that there is no marker for what is traditionally called 
"nominative"; the nominative is the unmarked case, as has been 
argued by Jakobson, and it arises in this system from the trans¬ 
position ("fronting") of the noun phrase selected to serve as 
subject, by means of the subsequent obligatory deletion of its 
case element (C ). 8 The subject position is thus characterized 
by the neutralization of case distinctions. 

In the expansion of C, the choice of case marker is deter¬ 
mined by rules which make use of information about the individu¬ 
al actants, as is the choice of whether or not there will be a 
preposition; thus, "objective" requires RO without a preposition, 
"locative" requires LO with a preposition, etc. "Agentive" re¬ 
quires TV without a preposition, as does "instrumental"; this 
syncretism explains the surface syntactic homomorphism between 
such utterances as 3to nncbMO 6bino HanucaHo Hbshom (This letter 
was written by Ivan) , and 3to nncbno 6u.no HanucaHo KapaHflawoM 
(This letter was written with a pencil). The derivational his¬ 
tories explicitly state the difference in their deep structures. 
In those instances where a preposition has been chosen, it can 
be supplied in a number of ways. As Fillmore points out for 
English, some prepositions (e.g., location prepositions) are 
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filled in from the lexicon, and carry contrastive meaning. Fur¬ 
thermore, some of them have the additional syntactic property 
that they cause changes in the case marker; for example, the 
choice of the location preposition hej "on" (in general) simply 
adds semantic information, but the choice of the location prepo¬ 
sition h afl "over" both adds semantic information and causes the 
replacement of LO by TV. "Some prepositions are assigned by in¬ 
herent syntactic features of specific verbs." Thus, cMeFiTbcs 
"to laugh" requires the insertion of the preposition Hafl "at" 

(in this context) into its objective phrase; mafl, in turn, again 
requires the substitution of TV for the original case marker 
(RO). Similarly, aaenceTb "to depend" requires the insertion of 
the preposition ot "on" (in this context), which is compatible 
with RO and does~not change it. In addition, inherent syntactic 
features of specific verbs can cause changes in Case; thus, BJia - 
fleTb "to rule" requires the replacement of RO by TV in its ob¬ 
jective, while noflpawaTb "to imitate" requires replacement by DA. 
"The remaining prepositions are filled in by rules which make use 
of information about the actants." So, in Russian, the actant 
Com ("comitative") chooses the case marker TV with a preposition, 
and requires that preposition to be c "with" (i.e., the node P, 
when ultimately dominated by Com, can be expanded only into £). 

At this point, some sample portions of trees may help to clarify 
the structures dominated by actants and the relation of actants 
to other parts of the sentence. 
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(A) illustrates the beginning of the derivation which will even¬ 
tually produce an objective-locative-agentive sentence, such as 
klBaH yfik/i llBTpa b cafly (Ivan killed Peter in the garden) , and 
shows the relations among the various major constituents of the 
sentence, the major constituents of the proposition, and the re¬ 
lationship between actants and noun phrases. (B), (C), and (D) 

illustrate the expansion of actants; (B) has no preposition, (C) 
and (D) have prepositions; in (C) the preposition H£ is chosen 
for the expansion of P, and does not affect the other node domi¬ 
nated by C, while in (D) the preposition Hafl is chosen, trigger¬ 
ing the transformation shown. Analogous transformations are 
triggered by the choice of various verbs which carry syntactic 
requirements concerning the constituents of C and their associ¬ 
ated actants. 

As in English, "the Subject of the sentence is selected, ac¬ 
cording to certain constraints, from among the propositional ac¬ 
tants. A transformation places the noun phrase selected to serve 
as subject to the left of the auxiliary phrase." In English it 
is necessary to delete the preposition when an actant is in sub¬ 
ject position, while in Russian it is necessary to delete C (and 
everything it dominates). Later in the grammar, when case-mark¬ 
ers are copied onto the other elements of their noun phrases, 
there will be nothing to copy for these actants, and they will 
come out in the unmarked (traditionally "nominative") case . 9 In 
English, "some verbs are marked to delete the prepositions of 
the actants which immediately follow them;" in Russian there is 
a general rule which replaces RO in an objective phrase by VI 
under certain circumstances. This rule does not apply, however, 
in the production of nominalizations (cf. QTKpbiTue AnepHKH "the 
discovery of America"), and it in general does not apply when 
the negative element is present in Mod. Certain verbs, such as 
h c k a t b "to look for," WflaTb "to wait for," have inherent syntac¬ 
tic features blocking the operation of this rule when certain 
semantic or syntactic conditions are met, even when the negative 
element is not present, and still other verbs, such as HaSeraTb 
"to avoid," SoflTbcn "to fear," flocTkiraTb "to attain," etc., do 
not permit the operation of this rule at all . 10 

Fillmore treats several other interesting points, many of 
which are applicable also to Russian, but only one more will be 
dealt with here before proceeding to a discussion of the "pas¬ 
sive." The point in question is Fillmore's treatment of "have" 
in English, which suggests a similar treatment for the corre¬ 
sponding Russian construction. According to Fillmore, the verb 
"have" is the result of the juxtaposition of "be" and the objec¬ 
tive preposition "with" after a noun phrase. Thus, for example, 
the objective-locative sentence "(Aux) ((be) (with some books) 
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(on the shelf))," after undergoing transposition and an actant¬ 
copying rule, will come out as "(on the shelf) (Aux) ((be) (with 
some books) (on the shelf))," and, after pronominalization, prep¬ 
osition-deletion, and be + with -combination, as "The shelf has 
some books on it." Fillmore continues, "The comitative also has 
the preposition with , but the comitative wit h does not blend with 
be to give have . Thus, in objective-cornitative sentences we find 
have only when the comitative is made the subject. Thus... 

The children are with Mary. 

Mary has the children with her." 11 

In Russian we find two essentially-synonymous constructions, 
about which we would like to be able to say that they come from 
the same deep structure, and that they are differentiated by a 
late rule which gives them different surface structures and in¬ 
troduces a stylistic difference between them. They are construc¬ 
tions of the types Y HaaHa (ecTb) mhoto hhmt and Mbsh m Me e t mhoto 
kh nr (Ivan has many books). Fillmore's analysis of English 
"have" suggests that these two Russian constructions do indeed 
have the same deep structure, and represent an objective-dative 
sentence with the structure 



The verb hm e t b "to have" arises from the combination of 6bitb "to 
be" with the objective case marker RO. (The rule producing hm e t b 
must necessarily precede the rule which changes the objective RO 
into VI, since the objective after hm e t b undergoes the change; 
special rules are of course needed to account for the syntactic 
peculiarities of numerals.) Thus, where the dative phrase is 
chosen as the subject, the objective phrase remains and retains 
its case marker, and the verb nneTb arises from SbiTb + RO (of an 
objective) after a noun phrase. Where the objective is chosen 
as the subject, it no longer follows SbiTb and its case marker RO 
is deleted, causing dbiTb to remain. 13 The essential difference 
here between Russian and English is that Russian allows either 
noun phrase to become the subject, while English requires that 
in such sentences the dative be the subject. These two Russian 
utterances, then, have the same deep structure, which accounts 
for their identity of meaning, and they differ substantively on¬ 
ly in the choice of which noun phrase is to be the subject. All 
other differences stem automatically from that one. 
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Let us now turn to a discussion of the Russian passive in 
terms of the present analysis. Only those passive constructions 
which are formed with reflexive verbs will be dealt with in de¬ 
tail here. 

The question arises as to what constitutes a "passive sen¬ 
tence." In English and in some other languages this notion is 
often defined morphologically; that is, a sentence is considered 
to be passive if its finite verb appears in a form of the passive 
voice. If the notion "passive sentence" is defined syntactical¬ 
ly, then it is often taken to mean a sentence in whose derivation 
the passive marker has been chosen; this marker then triggers the 
passive transformation at the appropriate point in the grammar, 
causing rearrangement of some of the constituents of the under¬ 
lying sentence and insertion of various elements (in English, be 
+ -en and, when an agent noun phrase is present, by ) which ulti¬ 
mately produce a verb in the passive voice and, if the agent noun 
phrase is present, the non-subject agentive. Such definitions 
will not suffice for Russian. Passive sentences of the type Oh 
CMMTaeTcn rehmen (He is considered [to be] a genius) , Mama o,qeBa- 
eTcn y flnopa (Masha gets her clothes ["is clothed"] at Dior's), 
etc., abound in Russian, and they have roughly the same force as 
the corresponding English sentences with overtly passive verbs. 
Morphologically, however, these verbs are not forms of the pas¬ 
sive voice in Russian, and similar forms of these and other verbs 
do not carry any passive meaning, cf. nSTp noeTCfl (Peter is wash¬ 
ing [himself]), Mama fibicTpo oflesaeTCfl (Masha dresses [herself] 
quickly), etc. It is rather unsatisfying to assume that reflex¬ 
ive-passive sentences contain in their underlying representations 
a passive marker which does not leave any overt mark on the sen¬ 
tence, and that their structure cannot be differentiated from 
that of true reflexive sentences. Yet, without an analysis based 
on a theory like the one proposed above, we are left with no syn¬ 
tactic means of reflecting the semantic difference present here. 
When we examine the semantics of these reflexive-passive con¬ 
structions and of the "true passive" constructions (such as Oh 
6bm Harpawfl§H npesHfleHTcm) , we discover that they do have some¬ 
thing in common, namely, that in all of them the agent of the 
verbal action is not the subject. This observation conforms to 
the semantic definition of "passive," and we can use it in at¬ 
tempting to provide a relational syntactic definition of the no¬ 
tion of "passive sentence:" a given verb is "passive" and the 
sentence to which it belongs is "passive" if the verb admits the 
possibility of an agentive actant, and if its subject is an ob¬ 
jective. This syntactic definition is the direct correlate of 
the semantic definition of "passive." Verbs which do not admit 
the possibility of an agentive (traditionally called "intransi¬ 
tive verbs") can never be passive, and verbs which do admit the 
possibility of an agentive ("transitive verbs") will be passive 
if an objective is selected as the subject. 14 It then follows 
that verbs which have agentive actants as their subjects cannot 
be passive. Thus, in such examples as Oh c.hm t a e t c h reHneM and 
Mama oflBBaBTCB y fluopa, the verbs c h nTa t b and ofleBatb both admit 
agentives; and their subjects, oh and Maiua , are both objectives; 
therefore, they are passive and their sentences are passive. In 
the case of AnepuKy oTKpbi/i Ko/iyM6 or IlSTp hobtcr , however, the 
subjects Ho xiyMfi and fleTp are agentive, and so the verbs and sen¬ 
tences are not passive. Verbs and sentences which are passive 
according to this relational syntactic definition (or according 
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to its semantic correlate) will be called "syntactically" or 
"semantically passive;" the subset of these verbs or sentences 
which display forms of the passive voice (i.e., which are passive 
in form as well as meaning) will be called "formally" or "morpho¬ 
logically passive." 

Russian sentences of the reflexive-passive type, such as 
floM CTpoHTCR (The house is being built), will have deep struc¬ 
tures like 



The verb allows an agentive actant, but the objective is chosen 
as the subject; therefore, the sentence will be semantically pas¬ 
sive. In the production of such sentences as this one, it is nec¬ 
essary to make use of a noun-phrase-copying rule, akin to the rule 
Fillmore posits for English. This rule in Russian leaves behind 
a copy of a non-agentive noun phrase which is fronted as the sub¬ 
ject in a sentence where the selectional restrictions of the verb 
allow an agentive actant (whether or not an agentive is present). 
So, in this case, when the objective is fronted as the subject, 
a copy is left behind, and this copy later undergoes the reflexi- 
vization transformation, which converts it to -cn and attaches 
it to the verb. 

W. Harrison, in "The Expression of the Passive Voice," pre¬ 
sents a valuable survey of the (semantic) passive in Russian. 15 
In discussing reflexive passives, he adopts Vinogradov's categor¬ 
ization of reflexive verbs "with some modifications" and lists 
sixteen categories of reflexives, one of which is "verbs which 
express passive meaning." 16 He also points out that the passive 
use of imperfective reflexives is rather common and relatively 
unrestricted, while this use of perfective verbs is limited to 
certain definable groups of verbs. Harrison then discusses the 
passive use of various categories of reflexive verbs. It is in¬ 
teresting to consider his observations in the light of the pres¬ 
ent framework of analysis. 17 His group (i) consists of "reflex¬ 
ive verbs proper such as MbiTbca (to wash) , ofleBaTbCfi (to dress) , 

6p ht bc r (to shave)," etc. Harrison observes that verbs of this 
group are usually reflexive when used with a person as subject 
(H Moracb) , though they may be passive (H fipemcb b stom napMHna- 
xepcKcm) , that these verbs are not used with an expressed agent 
in the instrumental if the subject is animate (*H 6pemcb stmm 
napHKnaxepoM, *Hoiima nDeTcn fleBOHKoPi) and that they can be used 
to express the passive with an instrumental agent if the subject 
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is inanimate (Okho m o e t c fi pafioHHM) . In the context of the pres¬ 
ent analysis, the difference between such sentences as fl Gpeiocb 
(reflexive) and FI Speracb b stoh napnKnaxepcHOki (passive) is 
clear; fl fiperacb has the structure 



fipHTb a R 


While fl fiperacb a stom napMKMaxepcKon has the structure 



6pHTb FI 3TQT 


napMHMaxepcKaH 


In the first example, the agentive is chosen as subject and the 
objective is reflexivized; in the second there is no agentive, 
the objective is chosen as subject, and -on comes from a copy of 
the objective phrase. Thus, while the subjects of both sentences 
are, in Harrison's terms, "personal," they do not come from the 
same deep-structure categories, and the difference in the func¬ 
tion of the verb (reflexive vs. passive) is clear and proceeds 
directly from a difference in the underlying structure of the 
sentence. Harrison's other observations about this class of 
verbs can be expressed in terms of the selectional restrictions 
of the verbs: they must have objective actants; they allow agen¬ 
tive actants; the objective cannot be chosen as subject if it is 
animate and if an agentive is present. It should be noted that 
the verbs being spoken of here are the verbs NbiTb , fipuTb , ofle - 
b a t b , etc., and not their "reflexive" forms, which are not en¬ 
tered in the lexicon at all, and which arise automatically from 
the non-reflexive forms as shown above. This also provides an 
overt way of showing the connection between MbiTbcn and MbiTb in 
such examples as Okho noeTcn paSoHHM and PaGoHHM noeT okho (ob¬ 
jective vs. agentive chosen as subject) and provides an overt 
way of explaining the difference between these two on the one 
hand and *R Gpemcb 3mn napnKMaxepoM and Mena SpeeT stot napnKMa- 
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xep on the other (animate objective cannot be chosen as subject 
if agentive is present). In both cases the reflexivization is 
automatic. 

Verbs of Harrison's group (ii) ( 3au4HinaTbCFi "to defend one¬ 
self," roTQBHTbCR "to prepare oneself," aaHHnaTbcn "to occupy 
oneselfT" etc.) are also limited in their use as passives. 18 
When the subject is animate they function as reflexives (Ohs ro- 
tobmtcb k 3K3aMeHy, naccawnpbi coSHpaioTCFi Ha na/iyte); they are 
generally not used as passives when the subject is animate, al¬ 
though such use is "possible" (Ohs roTOBHTcn k 3K3aMeHy npotfcecco- 
poM HBaHOBbiM, Dbiiu cofiHpatoTCH nacTyxoM) ; they must be passive 
when used with inanimate subjects (Khhth cofinpaiciTcfl b fiMfi/iMOTene 
vs. HMTaTe/iM cotkiparaTCH b find/iHOTeKe) . This group can be treated 
in the same way as group (i), except that the restriction which 
prohibits choosing an animate objective as subject when there is 
an agentive present must be weakened. The distinction between 
the last two examples is simply that of objective vs. agentive 
subject; the choice of an animate objective as subject when an 
agentive is present is marginal; that these verbs are passive 
when used with inanimate subjects is implicit in the more general 
rule that agentives are (normally) animate—an inanimate subject 
must therefore reflect an objective or some other non-agentive 
actant. 

Group (iv) consists of verbs "denoting inner, mental or 
emotional state" such as cepflHTbcfl "to be angry," paflOBaTbcn 
"to be glad," etc. These verbs, according to Harrison, are not 
used in the passive, and their subjects are always animate. 

These conditions reflect the selectional restrictions that the 
verbs in question require agentives, and require that the agen¬ 
tive be chosen as the subject. Thus, in *0h cepflHTcn bid (*He is 
angry by her) , £io can be interpreted only as an agentive, and so 
the sentence is ungrammatical, since the agentive must be chosen 
as the subject. In the grammatical Oh cepflHTcn Ha hb8 (He is/is 
getting angry at her), Hja_ hb8 is not an agentive, as is clear 
both from the meaning and from the form. It is clear also that 
Oh cepflHTCB Ha Hee is not a passive transform of OHa cepflMT ero 
(She angers him). The fact that the subject is always animate 
follows from the syntactic fact that it must be an agentive, just 
as it follows from the semantic nature of the verbs in question. 
The syntactic constraints on these verbs are interesting in view 
of the fact that it has been convincingly argued by R.A. Roth- 
stein that the basic form of these verbs, as entered in the lexi¬ 
con, is the reflexive rather than the non-reflexive one. 19 

Group (vi) consists of verbs which undergo radical changes 
of meaning through the addition of -on , such as Boambcn "to 
busy oneself with," from B03HTb "to transport." Because the 
meaning of the reflexive form is so distant from the meaning of 
the original verb, these verbs are not ordinarily used in the re¬ 
flexive-passive function when the subject is animate. Group 
(vii), reciprocal verbs, is not used in the passive function. 

The verbs of Harrison's other groups, when they meet the syntac¬ 
tic conditions for reflexive passives discussed here, can be used 
as passives. In many cases, however, the conditions are not met 
because the verbs do not allow agentives, or because an actant 
other than an objective is chosen as the subject. An example of 
the latter situation can be seen in the sentence Hbi ctpommch aa 
ropoflon (We are having a house built in the country). This is a 
dative-locative sentence, and -cn here comes from the reflexivi- 
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zation of a copy of the dative actant nu, which is chosen as the 
subject. Had an objective actant been chosen in the original ex¬ 
pansion of this sentence, and had that objective been selected 
as the subject, the sentence would have been passive, cf. Aon 
CTponTCfl fl/ifi Hac aa ropoflon (A house is being built for us in the 
country). The restricted group of perfective verbs which can 
form reflexive passives fits into this same analysis. Harrison 
observes that these verbs are not used with animate agents, which 
simply reflects the constraint that these verbs require the agen- 
tive, if present, to be chosen as the subject. 

In this way, the introduction of an explicit link between 
the syntactic and the semantic information present in Russian 
sentences with reflexive verbs is able to clarify the uses of re¬ 
flexive verbs and the expression of the passive, and to contrib¬ 
ute to the understanding of the syntactic relationships of Rus¬ 
sian sentences as a whole. 


Notes 

1. These three constructions are discussed in W[illiam] Harrison, 
"The Expression of the Passive Voice," Studies in the Modern 
Russian Language , No. 4 (Cambridge, 1967) . 

2. Russian active constructions which correspond to English pas¬ 
sives usually have the "inverted" word-order "object-verb- 
subject. " 

3. Charles J. Fillmore, "A Proposal Concerning English Preposi¬ 
tions," in Report of the Seventeenth Annual Round Table Meet¬ 
ing on Linguistics and Language Studies, ecT. Francis P. Din- 
neenj Si J., (Washington, D.C., 1966) . 

4. Fillmore, p. 22. 

5. Fillmore, pp. 22-23. 

6. Fillmore, pp. 23-24. The printed text has "ergative" for 
"objective," but Professor Fillmore has indicated in a pri¬ 
vate communication that the word should be "objective," and 
so the change has been made here. 

7. Partitive and locative are treated here as separate cases in 
Russian, following Jakobson's opinion. They fit quite natu¬ 
rally into the present analysis, and are, indeed, essential 
parts of the system under description, though they do not 
figure prominently in a discussion of the passive. 

8. Although Russian word-order is "free," the "neutral" word- 
order remains subject-verb-object, and we should want devia¬ 
tions from that order to be "explained" by stylistic, syntac¬ 
tic, or other grammatical rules. Hence, subject-fronting is 
an integral part of Russian syntax, and later rules will ac¬ 
count for differences from this in the surface structure, 

9. The appropriate "nominative" desinences will be provided by 
a rule which supplies desinences to constituents of noun 
phrases which have no case markers. 
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10 . 


These are verbs which are traditionally said to "take the 
genitive." 

11. Fillmore, p. 26. 

12. y is a dative preposition which causes replacement of DA by 
RO. 

13. The fact that the objective phrase follows 6biTb in the sur¬ 
face structure is the result of a later rule~! See note 8. 

14. Further study of sentences in which the subject is neither 

an objective nor an agentive may indicate that this statement 
should be strengthened to "if the agentive is not selected 
as the subject." The role of Lakoff's FLIP transformation 
in the present system is an interesting question. FLIP may 
well be a rule which is concerned with the initial choice of 
the subject noun-phrase, rather than with the later inter¬ 
changing of noun phrases. 

15. Loc. cit. See note 1. 

16. Harrison, pp. 9-11. 

17. The material from Harrison discussed below can be found in 
full on pp. 11-15. The examples used in the discussion of 
this material are taken from Harrison's text. 

18. Though he does not say so specifically, Harrison appears to 
be discussing group (iii) along with group (ii) here, since 
the examples include verbs which belong to group (iii). 

Group (iii) is composed of verbs indicating "change of posi¬ 
tion," such as B03BpainaTbC3 "to return," noflHHMaTbCB "to 
climb," etc. 

19. Robert Allen Rothstein, Predicate Complementation in Contem ¬ 
porary Polish , doctoral thesis. Harvard University, 1966, pp. 
96-108. Rothstein makes this claim for "verbs of emotion" 

in Polish, and suggests that the situation is the same in 
Russian. 
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ANALYSIS OF A POEM BY TEFFI 1 

CATHERINE V. CHVANY 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

II Oh HOHbra npMn/ibiBBT Ha nepHbix napycax, 

2 CepeSpHHbm Kopafi/ib c nypnypHora HanMoto! 

3 Ho jiraflH hg nokmyT, hto oh npHn/iun aa mhoio, 

4 kl CHawyT! "Bot ziyHa nrpaeT Ha Bo/max...” 

II 1 KaK nepHUH cepatjiMM Tpw napHbie k p bi /i a, 

2 Oh bckhhbt napyca Hafl aBeaflHOH thwhhoio! 

3 Ho /itoflH He noHMyT, hto oh yn^bi/i co mhoio, 

4 M cKawyTi "Bot oHa ceroflHH ynep^a. . . 11 

(A literal prose translation is given in Note 1.) 


Two salient features of this poem are the near-identity of 
the second distichs of each stanza, and the parallel mid-stanza 
shifts from romantic symbolism to prosaic colloquialism. A close 
reading shows, however, that the role of parallelisms in the poem 
is far more subtle and complex than it first appears. The poem 
is built on tension between sameness on one linguistic level and 
simultaneous maximal difference on another, on an interplay be¬ 
tween deep and surface parallelisms, on simultaneous equipollent 
oppositions (e.g. two items marked vs. unmarked for a grammatical 
feature but unmarked vs. marked for a lexical feature). The 
shifts in tone too, are an integral part of the poem's symbolic 
and narrative development. It is a finely structured work, de¬ 
serving of close analysis, but short and simple enough to be 
thoroughly analyzed in a brief paper. 

Poetics as taught by Roman Jakobson is an application of 
linguistics: Jakobson's concept of grammatical oppositions under¬ 

lies any examination of the poet's use of linguistic constants 
and variables to carry his message, and a linguistics of levels 
provides an organizing principle for the analysis of the paral¬ 
lels, echoes, and contrasts through which the reader's attention 
is focused on the poetic message. The purpose of analysis is to 
uncover what the message is, to correct, expand or justify the in¬ 
tuitive interpretation made on first or second reading through 
the systematic marshalling of linguistic evidence. 

The nearly identical sentence structures of the two stanzas 
strike the eye as well as the ear. The nearly identical second 
distichs I 34 II 34 form a syntactic repetitio : abcx-abcy, and 
the identical punctuation of the two stanzas supports the impres¬ 
sion of syntactic parallelism. In the first distichs, the verses 
Ij II 2 and I 2 Hi also exhibit a high degree of constructional 
parallelism in a syntactic redditio : ax-ya, due to the reversed 
order in II, the only departure from unmarked, neutral word or¬ 
der. The surface difference between Ij and II 1 is deceptive, 
however, and so is the surface similarity of I 2 and II lf as will 
be seen from the text, printed below with all ellipses recovered. 
(The text is shown in transliteration, with ellipses marked by # 
followed by the omitted words in square brackets.) Ij and I 2 
turn out to be identical in their underlying structures: I 2 is 
in apposition to on, the subject of Ii, which is to say it is 
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the subject of an elliptical predicate identical to that of I^. 
Line Hi, consisting like I 2 of two noun phrases, modifies the 
predicate of II 2 . The sequence of the noun phrases signals that 
the potentially ambiguous kak is a conjunction and that IIi is 
an elliptical sentence syntactically identical to the first half 
of the superficially very different II 2 . Hence, along with red - 
ditio in the surface structure, we have repetitio in the under¬ 
lying structure of the first half of each stanza. The syntactic 
parallels are accompanied by repetitions on the lexical level. 

In order to point these out, all repeated words are underlined 
in the text. Elliptical repetitions and the partial repetition 
- plyl in uplyl are underlined with a broken line. Each stanza 
contains twenty-seven printed words. Of the total, twenty appear 
only once in the text. Only the pronoun on appears more than 
twice - four times - and always in the same nominative form. 

Ljudi , although it appears only twice overtly is also the ellip¬ 
tical subject of skaSut so that, like on, it is the subject of 
four verbs—another case of parallelism in the underlying rather 
than in the surface structure. 

II On n65'ju priplyvSt na Sernyx parusix , 

2 Ser^brjanyj korlbl' s purpfirnoju kajm6ju! [# = n6<3'ju 

Sernyx parus^x] ~ 

3 No ljtldi ne pojmtlt , 5to on priplffl za mn6ju , 

4 I! [# = Ijtidi] skcizut : " V6t lun& igrlet na volndx..." 

II 1 Kak Sernyj serafim [# = vskinet] tri pSrnye krylci, 

2 Qn vskinet parusli nad zvSzdnoj tiSin6ju! 

3 No 1 jtidi ne po jmtzt , 5to on uplyl so mnoju , 

4 I [# = l^tidi] ski5ut: " V6t onS. segOdnja umerld..." 

The parallelism on the lexical level supports the syntactic par¬ 
allelism of the poem. The structurally identical clauses of the 
second distichs are nearly identical lexically as well, differ¬ 
ing only by one prefix and one preposition: 

13 ...Sto on prip lyl za mnoju, 

II 3 ...cto on uplyl so mnoju, 

It is here that the two stanzas are opposed to each other. The 
"plot" of the poem is summed up in these clauses. Maximal dif¬ 
ference on the level of content is expressed in minimally differ¬ 
ent forms. 

Having outlined the sentence structure and the lexical in¬ 
ventory, we can now examine their role in the symbolic message 
of the poem, together with the supporting role of grammatical 
signs in its symbolic structure. 

The pronoun on 'he/it', the first and most frequent word, 
plays the leading role. A definite indexical symbol, it requires 
identification in the linguistic or situational context, other¬ 
wise it elicits a question, kto 'who?' or Sto 'what?'. The gram¬ 
matical ambiguity is immediately resolved as the necessary iden¬ 
tification is supplied: the question is Cto?, the answer is I 7 
Serebrjanyj korabl 1 £ purpurnoju kajmoju! We shall now examine 
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the development of on line by line: 

I x On, potentially a person, 

1 2 is identified as an object, a ship; 

1 3 but ljudi 'people' will not understand its function, 

1 4 they will make an irrelevant remark because they will 

not see it: 

On is now revealed as a symbol, not an object. 

II! As a seraph unfurls (will unfurl/might unfurl) its 
wings, 

11 2 so the ship, on, will unfurl its sails; 

Here a new image is superposed on the image of the ship: an oth¬ 
er-worldly symbol of power and majesty is added to the quiet 
peace of the ship in the night. The line from AzbuCnaja molitva 
comes to mind: gest'krilat" silou v"spriim" , 'having taken on 
the strength of the six-winged ones,' the ship will unfurl its 
sails. The simile is supported by the repetition of word and 
sound in the adjectives, which will be discussed in detail below. 

11 3 Again, people will not understand what really happened. 

(The use of the word 'really' here will be justified 
in the discussion of the verb pojmut .) 

11 4 And will say, " Vot ona segodnja umerla ..." 

The first person narrator, who appears as the oblique mnoju in 
I 3 II 3 is now revealed as a woman, and the ship is revealed as a 
symbol of death in the speech of the alien ljudi , whose prosaic 
realism is contrasted to the poetic reality of the ship. 

All the poetic symbolism is concentrated in the first dis- 
tichs, which contain all the adjectives and the only departure 
from neutral, prose word-order, but the gradual unveiling of the 
symbol is not complete until the last speech of the "others"-- 
ljudi. The second distichs, with their straightforward syntax 
and lack of imagery—the stock figure of I 4 barely counts—are 
sharply contrasted to the first. The particle vot 'see' or 
'there' (Fr. 'voill') emphasizes the prosaic tone of the second 
distichs. I have called ljudi "alien" or "other," for the "other¬ 
ness" of ljudi is supported by grammatical distinctions. These 
two grammatical subjects are in equipollent opposition: lexical¬ 
ly ljudi is as general as on is definite. Grammatically too, 
they are severally opposed: on is masculine, singular, grammati¬ 
cally ambiguous but contextually defined as inanimate, while 
ljudi is genderless, plural, unambiguously animate. The other 
grammatical subjects, luna 'moon' and ona 'she' are in stronger 
contrast with ljudi , since the feminine gender has one more gram¬ 
matical feature than the masculine. The last word, umerla , 'she 
died' tells us ona is animate, in opposition with the first word, 
the inanimate on. The persona , or narrator, who first appeared 
as mnoju , becomes ona , exchanging genderless but maximally marked 
person for maximally marked gender. The previous use of marked 
person and the selectional restriction on the verb disambiguate 
the unmarked third person pronoun. In the subjects, the indi¬ 
viduals—symbol and person—are overtly contrasted with the plu¬ 
rality, ljudi . In addition the strikingly symmetrical distribu- 
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tion of singular and plural substantive phrases provides sublim¬ 
inal support for the contrast. 

The sparseness of the subject noun phrases contrasts with 
the more elaborate noun phrases in other positions. We will now 
examine the role of their adjectives in the poem's imagery: 


*1 


c§rnyj 'black' 


I 2 ser£brjanyj 


'silver (colored)' 
or 'of silver'; 


purptirny j 


'(royal) 
purple' 


IIj £ernyj again 


p&rnyj 'paired' 


II 2 


zvezdnyj 


'starry' or 
'starlit' 


(Like serebrjanyj , this adjective 
is ambiguous: qualitative or rela¬ 
tional?) 


The only adjective without color or light connotations, pdrnyj , 
provides a stressed echo for the unstressed first syllable of the 
preceding and following occurrences of parus&(x) 'sails'. The 
rest denote or connote colors, but colors almost without color, 
a play of dark and light, absence versus presence of light; pur - 
pur nyj alone, edges into the lower end of the spectrum, forecast¬ 
ing the majestic image of IIj. The repetition of 5§rnyj links 
II and II 2 , whose surface structures have little in common other¬ 
wise, but this sameness is deceptive: the ship's sails are com¬ 
pared to the seraph's wings, but cernyj modifies not kryla , but 
serafim , the whole, not the part. The powerful simile built on 
the highly expressive action verb vskinet is enhanced through 
synecdoche as the silver and purple of the first symbol are left 
behind and black dominates the new image. In the final figure, 
nad zvezdnoj tiginoju 'above the starry (or starlit) stillness 
(or quietness)' there is a metaphoric telescoping of sight and 
sound impressions, and metonymy in the substitution of the ab¬ 
stract quality for the expected words for "still, quiet place." 

The adverbs of time in second and penultimate positions un¬ 
obtrusively frame the poem. They are in equipollent opposition 
grammatically and lexically, yet both are used to refer to the 
same indefinite time, the same hypothetical event. The first, 
noS'ju , is not a shifter, it is indefinite and non-deictic, it 
may be translated as 'at night' or 'some night' and neither spec¬ 
ifies nor excludes the interpretation 'tonight.' The other, se - 
godnja 'today,' is definite and deictic, it specifies the day of 
the forecast events, the day that the people will say " Vot ona 
segodnja umerla ..." Every word in this speech contains a shift¬ 
er, a deictic element, but the utterance to which they point is 
itself hypothetical, predicted—not reported—by the narrator. 

On the lexical level, however, it is nocju that has the more 
marked meaning. It specifies the darkest, sunless quarter of 
the day, while segodnja allows reference to a longer time span, 
placing the event itself, the resulting state, and the inference 
made about it by 1 judi into a single temporal frame. 

The other adverbial elements, the instrumental and locative 
prepositional phrases which end six of the eight lines, combine 
morphological sameness with semantic differences. The two iden¬ 
tical instrumentals mnoju are governed by strongly opposed prep¬ 
ositions. In the syntactically parallel verses Ij II 2 a locative 
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is opposed to an instrumental, but the usual role of these cases 
is reversed: it is the instrumental phrase that expresses loca¬ 
tion and the locative phrase that expresses means or manner. 

This shift entails semantic contrasts with the location locative 
in I 4 and the descriptive instrumental in I 2 which are formal 
links with and II 2 respectively. 

The verbs, not surprisingly, carry a major portion of the 
message. Perfective present-future forms figure in the first 
half of each verse except the parallel modifiers I 2 and IIj in 
which only nominal groups are overtly used. Each form predicts 
a discrete, complete event without specifying the degree of prob¬ 
ability of its occurrence. Hence vskinet in II 2 is used for an 
event the narrator presents as a real occurrence at some future 
time, but in the "understood" occurrence of vskinet in IIj the 
same verb has a hypothetical generic sense. Both contextual 
connotations are allowed, but there is no grammatical feature or 
"mark" to prevent the rule of "gapping" from operating. (This is 
a general rule in the language, allowing for the deletion of 
identical or near-identical verb forms in conjoined sentences 
under certain conditions.) Since generic statements are usually 
made with an imperfective present, and either aspect seems to be 
recoverable in the kak clause, we must justify vskinet rather 
than the imperfective vskidyvaet . The strongest reason is that 
the verb vskinut 1 is semelfactive, denoting a single sudden up¬ 
ward motion, while its imperfective would suggest a series of up¬ 
ward tosses, quite inconsistent with the images of the poem. 

The perfective would be preferable on aesthetic grounds, partly 
because of the repetition, partly because the generic perfective 
is more "expressive." Moreover, the perfective suggests a hypo¬ 
thetical interpretation, while the imperfective present, the 
same form as that used for "real" present events, has factual 
connotations. The subject of the elliptical vskinet is the fig¬ 
urative seraph; it is only the ship that is presented as real. 

As was noted above, it is in the verbs priplyl and uplyl 
and their prepositions that the two stanzas are most sharply op¬ 
posed to each other on the level of content. These grammatically 
"same" verbs are lexically in equipollent opposition (specifying 
"motion toward" versus "motion away"), and play on the resulta- 
tive function of the perfective aspect, i.e. on the fact that 
the past form of many perfective verbs entails a stative sentence 
in the present tense. Korabl 1 priplyl 'the ship (has) arrived' 
entails "it is here," yet people will see another present reali¬ 
ty, they will see only the moonlight shimmering on the waves. 
Korabl' uplyl 'the ship (has) sailed away' entails "it is gone, 
it is no longer here" and the others' statement follows: " Vot 
ona segodnja umerla ..." Again the perfective past entails a 
stative sentence: umerla 'she (has) died' entails "she is dead, 
she is no longer here." The prosaic realistic ljudi will make 
the inference from the observed state only because they will not 
understand what really happened—they will fail to see the poetic 
reality. This interpretation is justified by the grammar of the 
verb pojmut . This verb, like the verbs know and realize in Eng¬ 
lish, indicates that a complement sentence is presented by the 
speaker as a true fact. The sentence they will not realize that 
+ [ Sentence ] or ne pojmut , Sto + [ Sentence ] entails a sentence 
JSentence] is true , whereas such verbs as think or (po)dumajut 
do not. The narrator opposes the two kinds of truth with the 
conjunction no, rather than the semantically neutral a. A would 
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simply juxtapose the two dissimilar statements, no interjects a 
note of personal frustration. The expressive punctuation adds 
to the effect—this is a poem for the eye as well as for the ear. 

It is often said that symbolism in poetry opposes a higher 
mystical reality to the reality perceivable by the senses, but 
here the grammar provides empirical support for the validity of 
that definition for this poem and, circularly, for the classifi¬ 
cation of this poem as symbolist. 

Syntactically, lexically, and symbolically the poem is di¬ 
vided horizontally: there is a sharp division between the cou¬ 
plets of each stanza. The stanzas themselves, the distichs, and 
the individual verses are marked by syntactic parallelisms, some 
on the surface, others in the underlying structure. The horizon¬ 
tal echoes on the syntactic level are complemented by lexical 
and morphological parallels which go both horizontally and ver¬ 
tically. The sound pattern too, strengthens the vertical as well 
as the horizontal threads, while continuing the play between real 
and apparent parallelism first noted on the syntactic level. 

The rhyming scheme serves to weave the stanzas and the dis¬ 
tichs together: 


-ax 

II 

-6 ju 

-6 ju 

-6 ju 

-6 ju 

-ax 

-a 


This scheme may be described as abba, a-minus bb a-minus, a re¬ 
duction in the second stanza by one barely audible phoneme, the 
low tonality compact continuant /x/. Some kind of reduction to¬ 
ward the end of a poem about death is not unusual; compare, for 
example, Georgij Ivanov's truncated last line in the poem 
"Strast'? A esli net i strasti?": |lli zit' kak vse na svete | 
Hi umirat' . | 

The metric pattern is iambic hexameter, with a clausula in 
lines 2 and 3 of each stanza. The jvi's in the instrumental end¬ 
ings are grammatically optional, but if one eliminates these re¬ 
dundant syllables, the entire poem seems to change. Although 
unstressed and reduced, the additional low tonality syllable adds 
dignity, not only because it is associated with a more formal 
style of speech, but because it slows down the brisk one-two 
beat. At the same time the lengthening of the rhyme serves to 
tie the contrasted distichs together and emphasizes the grammati¬ 
cal sameness of the instrumental constructions. 

In all verses but the last in each stanza, the caesura is 
clearly felt after the third downbeat, where it coincides with 
word boundaries in the center of each line. In the fourth verses 
there is strong competition from the syntactic and visual bound¬ 
ary between main clause and quoted sentence and another after 
vot , which marks the division between repeated words and new 
words. The text is shown below with the iambic downbeats marked 
with an acute accent and the place of the caesura indicated by a 
vertical line. The quality of nearly every vowel plays a role 
in the sound pattern—only a very few are both posttonic and on 
the upbeat, hence almost completely reduced; some unstressed 
vowels carry the downbeat; others, upbeat and unstressed, are 
pretonic or /u/, the least reducible of the vowels. 
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I 1 

Oh 

HfiHbta npfln^biBST 

2 

Ce 

pgCpBHblM 

KOpSfi Jib 

3 

He 

/lfiflH H^ 

nOHM^T , 

4 

M 

CKSwyT: 

” B(5t Jiy 

rH 

H 

H 

Ka 

K H £ P H bl H 


2 

Oh 

B C H 6 H e T 

ricipy cl 

3 

He 

JlfSflM h£ 

nOHM^T , 

4 

H 

CKamyT ; 

"B6 t oh 

Ictus: 


I 

II 

(downbeat) 


8 

2 


| Ha H^pHbix n^pycSx, 

| c nypn^pHorti k anMtSra! 

| hto 6h npnri ji£5;i 3a mh6kj , 
h £ | m r p £i e t h! BO/iHix..." 

I T p H nipHbli Hpbl/li, 

| Hafl SBiaflHOM t(huuhh6io! 

| hto Sh yn/ibi/i co mh(5io , 

& | ceriflHH ^nepyici. . . ” 

Ill | IV V VI 

8 | 8 2 8 


James Bailey has pointed out to me the unusually symmetrical dis¬ 
tribution of the stressed ictuses. In the second foot, the ictus 
falls both times on vot , in the fifth, on priplyl and uplyl , 
placing these words in relief. 

The vowels are abstracted below (consonants will be dis¬ 
cussed in the context of vowels). The phonetic symbols used 
stand for the five stressable phonemes of Russian plus three con¬ 
textual variants since, as Kiril Taranowski has shown, 2 both dis¬ 
tinctive and redundant phonetic features play a role in the syn- 
aesthetic bonds between sound and meaning in poetry. The symbols 
are [8] and [o], [i] and [i], [e] and [e] for the positional var¬ 

iants of /o/, /i/, /e/; and /a/, /u/, whose contextual variations 
do not significantly affect their role in the poetic sound tex¬ 
ture. In traditional poetics, low tonality (back and/or rounded) 
vowels are called "dark" and are often associated with sadness, 
evil premonitions, and the like. The redundantly grave back var¬ 
iant [i] can add to the "dark" connotations of [o]'s and /u/'s 
in a poem. Conversely, the higher tonality (front, acute) vowels 
seem to have more cheerful connotations, and are traditionally 
called "bright" or "light" vowels; [i], [e], redundantly acute 
in Russian, may be considered as "bright" and, to a lesser de¬ 
gree, so can [6] the fronted variant which occurs when the round¬ 
ed vowel /o/ is between two sharp consonants. In this poem, ful¬ 
ly fronted [8] does not occur, only a slightly fronted [8], ei¬ 
ther preceded or followed by a sharp consonant. This intermedi¬ 
ate fronting will be assumed to neutralize "dark" connotations 
but to be insufficient to give "bright" connotations. The fea¬ 
ture of compactness in the maximally open vowel /a/ (and in the 
compact consonants /k/g/x/c/I/z/) is associated with images of 
strength, stability, majesty, large size. The connotations of 
/a/ may be supported by redundantly compact [o]'s and [e]'s in 
the context. (The slightly fronted [8], not having as open an 
articulation as [o] is not redundantly compact, [e] does not oc¬ 
cur in our text.) In the chart below the vowels in the poem are 
transcribed as follows: those which carry both downbeat and word 
stress—XX, stress marks as well indicate maximal prominence in 
a phonemic phrase—XX. Stressed upbeat or unstressed downbeat— 
X; pretonic vowels and all unstressed /u/'s—x; and further re¬ 
duced vowels are represented by *. 
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If we assign a point value to each vowel prominence in the above 
chart, counting * as zero, x as 1, X as 2, XX as 3, and ££ as 
4, compact vowels have the highest cumulative score: 68 for /a/, 
plus 20 for [o], for a total of 88 . Dark vowels are next, with 
35 for /u/, plus 20 for [o] and 15 for [i], for a total of 70; 

light vowels are in the minority, with 25 for [il , 3 for [e], 

for a total of 28. 

Although it is a poem about death, the theme of death is 

not presented as a sad one. The parts which deal with the sym¬ 

bol, the first distichs and the dependent clauses in 1 3 II 3 have 
a rather even distribution of vowel tonalities. In the symbol¬ 
bearing first distichs there is an interplay of dark and light 
on the phonetic level, just as there is on the lexical level with 
the color adjectives. It is in the third verses that the somber 
sounds are concentrated: No ljudi ne pojmut is the saddest part 
of the poem. In the consonants too, low tonality is associated 
with sadness or darkness, while acute sounds are felt as bright¬ 
er. The cluster or combination [pr] or [p..r] is often repeated, 
and the labial nearly always appears in combination with a 
brighter sonorant. It is only in the sad verses 3 that both stop 
and sonorant are low tonality [p..m..] and are combined with dark 
vowels. In addition to relieving the somberness of the /p/'s, 
the distribution of sonorants places in relief the compact sounds 
of the only three words that have no sonorants: kak II j and 
skagut I 4 II 4 . (A comparison count of occurrences of /m/n/r/1/ 
and /j/v/ in a 52-word passage of expository prose taken at ran¬ 
dom yielded a total of 62, to 81 in the poem.) The two occur¬ 
rences of skaSut in particular stand out sharply against the me¬ 
lodic background. This perfective form is "the same" as other 
verb forms in the text in a number of grammatical features, but 
phonetically it is maximally "different." Compact sounds are 
concentrated in the symbol-bearing first distichs and in the fi¬ 
nal verses. It is clear that the connotations of strength, bal¬ 
ance, majesty, large size are used in two ways. In the symbolic 
development, compact sounds support the image of size, balance 
and majesty in the ship, majestic strength and power in the image 
of the seraph. In the final verses, which follow the somber No 
ljudi ne pojmut ..., the focus is on the balanced common sense of 
the realistic others, and the feeling of size conveyed by the 
compact sounds emphasizes the impersonal plurality of ljudi 
against the lone individuals, symbol and person. 

Brik 3 has shown that in many poetic works the final key 
word is forecast by the previous appearance of each syllable. 
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In closing, let us now examine the final verse for the kind of 
"anagram" mentioned by Brik and pointed out by Professor Jakobson 
in many of his lectures. 

The final line has no new sound, though three of its words 
are new: 

II 4 I skazut: "Vot ona segodnja umerla ..." 

A somewhat narrower phonetic transcription will be used here 
than in the vowel chart, as we examine the three new words for 
previous appearances of their individual syllables. 

ond [anci] There are several other pretonic [a]'s; [nd] echoes 
lund I 4 , also [valndx], and the.prepositions in Ij I 4 , II 2 / 
with unstressed [na]. 

seg 6 dn-ja [§iv 6 dga] The first syllable repeats the first syl¬ 
lable in serebrianyj II 1 ; [v 6 ] appears twice in Vot . The 
final syllable echoes the last syllable of zvezdnoj in I ^. 4 

umerla [uipirld] The first syllable echoes the first in uplffl , 
among others. The final syllable [Id] rhymes with kryld , 

I 4 . 

Only [rpir] is not foreshadowed. The root MER 'death' is entire¬ 
ly new in this poem otherwise saturated with repetitions. Ap¬ 
pearing in the speech of the alien ljudi , umerla is not what 
really happened: the prosaic realists, the others, clearly have 
the wrong answer. 

Notes 

1. T§ffi. Pseudonym of Mme. N.A. BuCinskaja, 1872-1952. I do 
not have an exact date for this text, found in a box of clip¬ 
pings made in the 1920's from the Paris newspaper Poslednie 
Novosti before the latter abandoned the old orthography. A 
literal prose translation of the text is given here for the 
convenience of any reader who does not know Russian. Possi¬ 
ble ambiguities, which are discussed in the body of the pa¬ 
per, are not discussed here. Vot can only be approximated 

in translation. 

It will arrive at night, on black sails. 

The silver ship with purple trim! 

But people will not understand that it has come for me. 

And will say: "See, the moon is playing on the waves..." 

As a black seraph [will unfurl] three paired wings, 

It will unfurl its sails above the starry stillness! 

But people will not understand that it has gone with me. 

And will say: "You see, she died today..." 

2. Taranovski, Kiril, "The Sound Texture of Russian Verse in 
the Light of Phonemic Distinctive Features," IJSLP IX, 

1965, pp. 114-124. 

3. Brik, Osip Maksimovich, "Zvukovye povtory," Two Essays on 
Poetic Language, with postscript by Roman Jakobson. MicKTgan 
Slavic Materials #5. Dept, of Slavic Languages and Litera¬ 
tures, Ann Arbor, 1964, p. 4. 

4. Brik, ibid ., p. 5, notes that sharp and non-sharp consonants 
are considered as equivalent for purposes of rhyme and other 
assonances, unlike voiced and unvoiced consonants, which are 
felt as different sounds. 
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A NOTE ON TWO OPPOSITIONS OF STANDARD ITALIAN 
WITH A LOW FUNCTIONAL YIELD 

GIANRENZO P. CLIVIO 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

During the last several decades, the low yield oppositions 
of standard Italian have been the object both of frequent contro¬ 
versy on the part of serious linguists intent on an assessment 
of the Italian phonemic system, 1 and of normative tirades on the 
part of indignant purists obsessed with the scarcely existent 
need to impose an impractical standard of "purity" and "correct¬ 
ness. " 2 

The controversy has most frequently centered around the sta¬ 
tus of [s] and [z], regarded by some as allophones in complemen¬ 
tary distribution and by others as separate phonemes; 3 on the 
status of the mid vowels ([e] vs. [e], and [o] vs. [o]); 4 and on 
the question of whether one should regard the semivowels [j] and 
[w] as independent phonemes contrasting with [i] and [u]. None 
of the above oppositions is marked by the standard orthography 6 
and, although they are unquestionably present in Florentine 
speech and in other regional varieties of Italian, they are often 
not found in certain other parts of the country, regardless of 
the speaker's level of education. 

It is the purpose of this note to call attention to two oth¬ 
er low yield oppositions of standard Italian which so far have 
not been properly investigated by linguists. This neglect is 
probably due to the fact that these oppositions are marked by 
the standard orthography, and this may have encouraged the as¬ 
sumption that they are universally observed in speech. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is no doubt that they are comparable in their low 
yield to the ones listed above. They differ, however, from the 
other low yield oppositions not only in being orthographically 
marked, but also in that each of them consists of a single pho¬ 
neme contrasting with a sequence of two phonemes. 

The two oppositions under consideration may be exemplified 
by the words voqliamo 'we want' and voliamo 'we fly', cognato 
'brother-in-law' and coniato 'coined', which may be transcribed 
phonetically as [voUi:mo] and [voljdimo], [koftfi&:to] and 
[konjci:to] . ' While Tuscan speakers are doubtless quite aware of 
the differences between the words in the pairs given, 8 there are 
very few instances of minimal pairs, and the possibilities of 
ambiguity resulting from the obliteration of these contrasts 
would by and large be restricted to enumeration or quotation con¬ 
texts. This is so largely because the occurrence of the se¬ 
quences [lj] and [nj] is rather infrequent in Italian (see be¬ 
low) . 

In the words quoted above, [XX] and [fin] are assigned to 
the phonemes /X/ and /fl/ respectively, which in intervocalic po¬ 
sition are automatically long. There is, on the other hand, 
less agreement on the phonemicization of the sequences [lj] and 
[nj]. Those linguists who regard [j] as separate from fil , would 
of course phonemicize [lj] and [nj] simply as /lj/ and /nj/. The 
prevailing opinion, however, is that [j] is an allophone of /i/, 
so that /i/ in unstressed position before another vowel is real¬ 
ized as [j]. Regardless of the phonemicization adopted, there 
still remains the problem of establishing the relevance of these 
oppositions within the phonemic system of Italian. 

The phonemes /X/ and /fi/ have a normal frequency in Italian, 
except that both are rare in initial position. Historically, 
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/X/ and /n/ are from Proto-Romance (l)li and (n) nj, respectively, 9 
neither of which was particularly rare. On the otner hand, the 
sequences [lj] and [nj] occur—except for a few words of foreign 
origin and latinisms—only when a suffix beginning with [j] (that 
is unstressed /i/ followed by a vowel) is added to a stem ending 
in /l/ or /n/. While stems in 1- and n- do not appear to be ei¬ 
ther more or less common then stems in most other consonants, 
suffixes beginning with are certainly very few. Of those oc¬ 
curring, the most common by far are - icimo and - iate which may 
occur after any verb stem (- iamo marks the first person plural 
of the present indicative, present subjunctive, and imperative; 
- icite is the second person plural ending of the present subjunc¬ 
tive) . These give rise to a number of occurrences of the se¬ 
quences [lj] and [nj], as for example, in addition to the forms 
already quoted, in veliamo [veljcl:mo] 'we veil' (contrasting 
with vegliamo [veXXcumo] 'we watch'), puliamo [puljarmo] 'we 
clean', finiamo [finjclrmo] 'we finish', miniamo [minjarmo] 'we 
mine'. 

Other suffixes of the shape specified above are relatively 
rare and their occurrence is restricted, in the sense that, while 
- icimo and - icite can occur after any verb stem, suffixes such as 
- iclrio (as in terziario [ter*t s jd:rjo] 'tertiary'), -io (as in 
olimpio [olim*pjo] 'Olympian'), - ioso (as in bilioso Tbilj6:so] 
'bilious'), et similia can occur only after a limited number of 
noun stems. Nevertheless, these suffixes too give rise to a 
number of words containing the sequences under consideration, 
such as nettunio 'Neptunian', saturnio 'Saturnian', plenilunio 
'plenilune'. Characteristically, most words containing these 
suffixes are learned. 

For the sake of completeness, a third possible source of 
[lj] and [nj] must be mentioned. This is provided by stems end¬ 
ing in either - li or -na. When a suffix beginning with a vowel 
is added to such stems, the final .i becomes [j] and gives rise 
to [lj] or [nj]. Such stems, however, seem to be extremely rare: 
only coni - (as in coniare [konjd:re] 'to coin') readily comes to 
mind. — 

Quite obviously, the relative rarity of [lj] and [nj] in 
Italian is largely due to the already quoted development from 
Proto-Romance whereby all such sequences which existed at that 
stage have come down to modern Italian as X_ and ft respectively, 
as in figlia < filia and in vigna < vinea . Hence, the already 
mentioned learned nature of most words, other than verb forms, 
containing [lj] and [nj]. 

Minimal pairs based on the oppositions [XX] vs. [lj] and 
[fifi] vs. [nj] are naturally most likely to consist of verb forms, 
since of suffixes beginning with [j] - icimo and -i&te have the 
greatest freedom and frequency of occurrence. It is, however, 
doubtful whether, even including rare and literary words, more 
than a score of minimal pairs can be found. Apart from those 
already quoted, we can mention: 

agnello [afififllo] 'lamb' vs. Aniello [anjfllo] (an uncommon 

proper noun) 

campagna [kam*p&fifia] ' country (side) ' vs. Campania [kam*pi:nja] 
(a region) 

Oglio [bXXo] (name of a river) vs. olio [5:ljo] 'oil' 
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svegliamo [zveAAci:mo] 'we awake' vs. sveliamo [zvelj&:mo] 'we 
reveal' 

Consider also: 

1'Italia [1 it£:lja] 'the Italy' vs. JLi taglia [li t&AAa] 'he 
cuts them' 

la viqna [la viftfta] 'the vineyard' vs. Lavinia [lavlrnja] 

'Lavinian' 

In short, if [AA] and [nfl] were to merge with [lj] and 
[nj], the resulting semantic confusion would be quite small, 
consisting only in the rise of a few homophones. That such a 
merging has so far not taken place in Florentine is certainly 
due in part to the influence of the spelling, 10 but there is 
another factor which has probably contributed in maintaining the 
awareness of these oppositions. In Italian, stressed vowels are 
automatically long in an open syllable before a short consonant, 
and automatically short before a long consonant. 11 Therefore, 
in those words where the stress falls on the vowel immediately 
preceding one of the sequences under consideration, [AA] and 
[nfl] are preceded by a short vowel, whereas [lj] and [nj] are 
preceded by a long one. Consider a pair of the type [kam-plfifla] 
vs. [kam-pd:nja]. The difference here is not only in the conso¬ 
nants, but also in the short [a] of [kam*pctflfia] vs. the [a:] of 
[kam-pi:nja]. Although vowel length is not phonemic in Italian, 
this concomitant difference in the duration of the vowel certain¬ 
ly plays a role in preventing the obliteration of these opposi¬ 
tions. This, of course, does not apply to those words, such as 
[voAAaimo] and [voljci:mo] , where the stress falls on the vowel 
following the sequences under consideration. 

The marginal character of the oppositions which have been 
discussed in this paper is reflected also by the fact that [AA] 
and [lj], and [ftfl] and [nj] are not kept apart in certain region¬ 
al varieties of Italian. 1 * it is an empirically known fact that 
this in no way hinders oral communication among speakers of dif¬ 
ferent varieties. 

Leaving aside the varieties of Italian on which this writer 
does not have at present sufficient first hand data, mention will 
be made of the situation found in the variety of Italian spoken 
(alongside the native language of the region, Piedmontese) in 
the city of Turin and most of western Piedmont. 13 In this vari¬ 
ety, henceforth referred to as Turin Italian, the words vogliamo 
and voliamo are pronounced exactly alike. Similarly, there is 
no difference between coqnato and coniato , or campagna and 
Campania . In fact, school children (and often adults as well) 
have difficulty in remembering whether a word is spelled with gl 
or 3J., or with cjn or ni. 14 In Turin Italian, as ordinarily spo^ 
ken by persons of all levels of education, there are no instances 
of a contrast between [AA] and [lj], or between [flfl] and [nj]. 

One can then analyze Turin Italian without having to set up the 
phonemes /A/ and /fi/, since they would not contrast with the se¬ 
quences [lj] and [nj]. 

In Turin Italian pronunciation, the /A/ and /fi/ of standard 
Italian are not long intervocalically. Therefore, to Florentine, 
say, [fiAAa], corresponds Turin Italian [fi:Aa] which can be pho- 
nemicized as /filia/, where the group /l/ plus unstressed /i/ is, 
before a vowel, a sound phonetically quite close to Italian [A], 
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except that it never occurs long. Both vogliamo and voliamo , 
being pronounced identically in Turin, can be phonemically tran¬ 
scribed as /volicimo/. It would, of course, be possible to pho- 
nemicize Turin Italian [f!:Xa] as /fiXa/, and Turin Italian 
[koftdcto] (for Florentine [koftftci:to]) as /koftdto/, thereby set¬ 
ting up the phonemes /X/ and /ft/ for Turin Italian as well. 

This, however, besides being contrary to the principle of econo¬ 
my, would also obscure the important fact that two oppositions 
of standard Italian are absent from this variety. 

The absence of /X/ and /ft/ in Turin Italian (or, rather, 
the fact that [X] and [ft] do not contrast with [1j] and [njj) 
can be ascribed to two main factors, namely (a) the low yield in 
standard Italian of the oppositions discussed above, and (b) the 
interference of Piedmontese, the native language of the region, 
in which such oppositions are not present. 15 


Notes 

1. See for example Malmberg 1942-43, Castellani 1956, Arce 1962, 
Francescato 1962, Lepschy 1964 and 1966, and Franceschi 1965. 

2. A disturbing recrudescence of purism, involving also some 
otherwise reputable scholars, has recently led to a mushroom¬ 
ing of manuals purporting to teach the "correct" pronuncia¬ 
tion; on this, see Lepschy's very sensible comments (1966, 
pp. 60-69). 

3. R. A. Hall Jr. regards [s] and [z] as allophones (1948, p. 

9), but see also his later article on this subject (1960). 
Among recent studies, see especially Romeo 1966 and Court 
1967. Practically all linguists from Italy have so far re¬ 
garded [s] and [z] as separate phonemes. 

4. See especially Franceschi 1965 and Francescato 1962. 

5. R. A. Hall Jr. regards [j] and [w] as allophones of [i] and 
[u] respectively (1948, p. 7). Not so Castellani 1956, p. 

450 . 

6 . On Italian phonemes and orthography, see Hall 1944. 

7. The phonetic transcription adopted in this paper is somewhat 

simplified as compared to that used by Hall in his Descrip ¬ 
tive Italian Grammar . [;] marks vocalic length; consonant 

length is indicated by doubling; consonants followed by [•] 
are "half long" (Camilli's " grado medio "). Certain subpho- 
nemic features, .irrelevant for the present purposes, are 
omitted for the sake of simplicity. 

8 . My thanks are due to Mrs. Paola Dombrowski and Mrs. Cecilia 
Mattii, both of whom are native Florentines and have kindly 
served.as my informants for the pronunciation of words quoted 
in this paper. 

9. See Rohlfs 1966, p. 396 and p. 399. 
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10 . 


Instances of failure on the part of Florentine speakers to 
keep these distinctions, however, have been reported by 
Castellani 1956, p. 447. 

11. See Camilli 1965, pp. 66-67. 

12. The term regional variety is used here to refer to the 
Italian language as spoken in one or the other region of 
the country. It does not refer to local or regional so- 
called dialects, which sometimes (as in the case of, say, 
Piedmontese) are rather separate languages, at least from a 
practical point of view. Regional varieties of Italian 
have arisen and acquired importance chiefly during the last 
hundred years as a result of the spread of spoken Italian 
after the political unification of the country. As a field 
of inquiry, they have so far been sadly neglected. 

13. For a description of the phonology of Turin Italian, see 
Clivio 1967, pp. 225-256. 

14. These uncertainties are reflected in some cases even by the 
standard spelling. For example, while familiare is the 
more usual form, famigliare is also correct. Both forms 
are from famiglia 'family'. There is uncertainty between 
bigliardo and biliardo , biglia and bilia , etc. 

15. For a description of Piedmontese phonology, see Clivio 1967, 
pp. 161-220. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF DOSTOEVSKIJ ON 
MAJAKOVSKIJ'S POEM "IIPO STO" 

IRINA SHAPIRO CORTEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 

Shortly before Majakovskij started working on the poem 
'Tlpo 3 to,” he wrote to his family, requesting that he be sent 
his copy of Dostoevskij's Crime and Punishment . Majakovskij's 
appreciation of Dostoevskij is generally acknowledged, despite 
the poet's notorious statement belonging to his early Futurist 
period that "Pushkin, Tolstoj, and Dostoevskij are to be thrown 
off the ship of modernity." In his subsequent letters and notes 
Majakovskij repeatedly praised Dostoevskij as a "great realist," 
a courageous "God-fighter," and referred to the Russian classic 
as his "first love." 

The influence of Dostoevskij on the poem 'Tlpo 3 to” is quite 
striking. Various scholars have suggested that the very title 
of the poem is borrowed from Crime and Punishment . The phrase 
"npo sto" appears several times in the conversations between 
Raskol'nikov and Sonja, and every time it is written in italics. 
The following quotes are from the episode where Raskol'nikov 
comes to Sonja to reveal his terrible secret: 

"Tan KaH we au npo sto SHaeTe?" - onfiTb syTb 
c/ibiLUHO cnpocM/ia OHa. . . 

A Mewfly Ten Tenepb, TO/ibKO hto oh en crta3a/i sto, en 
Bflpyr m nortasa/iocb, hto h fleMCTBHTe/ibHO OHa nan fiyflTO 
sto caMoe h npeflsyBCTBOBa/ia . 

"CTpaHHan rtartaa Tbi, Cohr - ofiHMMaewb h pe/iyewb neHB, 
rtorfla r crtasaB Tefie npo s t o.” [pp. 428-430] 

Dostoevskij is deliberately ambiguous in using this key 
phrase. Neither Raskol'nikov nor Sonja call the thing by its 
direct name, and it is quite clear that they do so not in order 
to be euphemistic, but because they both feel a great sense of 
awe before something sacred. One recalls the dots which Majakov¬ 
skij substitutes for the word "love" in the introduction to "llpo 
3 to.” On the surface it seems that the sense in which Majakov¬ 
skij uses the phrase is diametrically opposed to Dostoevskij - 
love vs. murder. Yet one can cite the revealing episode which 
preceeds Raskol'nikov's confession to the police. Talking to 
his sister Dunja, he says: 

”0, ec/lH 6 R 6blJl OflHH M HHrtTO HE /HcSm/I MeHR, M CSM 
6bi r HMrtorfla HMrtoro He jiio6hji! He 6bi/io 6bi Bcero 

sToro!" [p . 5 4 5] 

Here sacrificial love is clearly suggested as the motive for 
murder. 

Among the manifold and complex motives for Raskol'nikov's 
crime, the author dwells at length on the hero's intense love to¬ 
ward those close to him. This love creates in him the desire to 
ease their hard lot by killing and robbing a rich and useless old 
woman. Raskol'nikov's personal love is rationalized and extend¬ 
ed to love of humanity at large. In his perverse way he feels 
that, by committing the murder, he will perform a symbolic act 
of destroying evil, for which he will have to pay the price of 
suffering. 
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Like Dostoevskij, Majakovskij in his poem shows two kinds 
of love - personal and general. His hero loves a particular wom¬ 
an, but in the long run he is concerned with love in abstract, 
love without a specific object, which creates an urgent need for 
self-sacrifice. In the early drafts of the poem, Majakovskij 
intended to involve his hero in an actual murder of his beloved. 

V BMmy He r/ia 30 i v i a hsk to MHSne 

Kan BHfle/i Torfla HacHBoah Ha HeBe 

JloMaeT py km /lOMaeT n n/ianei 
3aTHX/ia a ec/m sto HaBBH 

ySMBiiiMki /itoSoBb He ycneBiuHH m Bbi/ieaTH 
FI pBycb . . . . [p . 358] 

The murder of the poet's beloved is a symbolic act of killing 
possessive, selfish love in order to make the world a freer and 
happier place. 

sermon /iio6bm ncKynnTe/ieri aHanacb,... 

aa Bcex pacn/ian^cb, 

aa Bcex pacn/i^Hycb.— [p. 172] 

In the final version of the poem the issue is toned down, and 
the murder figures as a ‘part of a nightmare of the hero exhausted 
by jealousy and passion. 

The section of the poem containing the nightmare is called 
"No Way Out" ("AeBaTbCFi HeKyfla”). In this connection one may re¬ 
call the episode from Crime and Punishment where Raskol 1 nikov, 
getting ready for the murder, suddenly remembers old Marmeladov's 
often-quoted words: "There is no place to go" ("math 60/ibwe He- 
Hyfla”). These words reflect a feeling of total despair which is 
common to Raskol'nikov and to the hero-poet of "flpo 3 to.” 

Although ostensibly Raskol'nikov hates the object of his 
crime while Majakovskij's hero loves his, the imagery, the emo¬ 
tional tone, and the pervading sense of delirium in the final 
version of the murder scene in "llpo 3 tq” correspond very closely 
to the murder scene in Crime and Punishment . Majakovskij actu¬ 
ally mentions Raskol'nikov by name. 

Tan c Tonopon B/ie3ai0T b coh, 

oSmbtbt cnfime.noCbix — 

m cpaay 

ncse3aeT bc8, 

M BMflMLUb TO/lbKO OfiyX. 

Tan fiapafiaHbi y/rnp 

B COH 


BOklflyT, 

m cpaay acnonHMTCR, 
HTO BOT TOCKa 

h yro/i boh, 

aa hum 

□ Ha — 

BHHOBHHlia. [p. 


166] 
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He mo/ikhet b cepflue 6o/ib h ki k a k , 

HyeT k 3BeHy sbbho. 

Bqt Tan, 

ydMB, 

PaCHO/lbHMKOB 

npMLue/i aBeHeTb b 3 bohok. 
rocTbB Mfle t no /ibcthhl^b . ■ . 

CTyneHbKM dpocn/i — 

CTBHHOIO. 

CTapamcb b c t e hK y Bn/iecHMTbcn, . , . . [p. 167] 

Majakovskij 1 s scene condenses and paraphrases the following 
episodes from Dostoevskij 1 s novel. Prior to the murder, Raskol'- 
nikov has a dream about a savage beating of a horse. He wakes 
up and thinks: 

"...Heyme^H w r b osmom fle/ie Boabny Tonop, CTaHy 6nTb 
no rojioBe, pa 3 M 03 my e m nepen..." [p. 65] 

In a dream subsequent to the murder, Raskol'nikov returns to the 
scene of the crime. 

...cTpaHHbiM noKaaa/iocb eMy, hto oh He noMHHT, ksk 
nor OHyTMTbCfl Ha y/inpe... oh Bowe/i Ty t ceftHac Ha 
nepByio /ibcthh py ■ ■ ■ ocTopowHo otbbji oh pyHOto ca/ion m 
yBMflan, hto Ty t ctoht CTy/i, a Ha CTy/ie b yro/iKy cmamt 
dapyLUOHKa. . . oh fipocH/iCR SewaTb, ho bcb npnxoman 
yme no/iHa /lrofleM, flBepn Ha yiecTHkipe OTBopeHbi Haciewb, 
h Ha njioixiaflHe, Ha ziecTHkipe h Tyfla bhh3 - bc§ /lioflM . . . 

Cepflpe ero cTBCHH/tocb, Horn He flBHmyTcn, npnpoc/iH. . . . 

[pp. 286-88] 

Finally, there are several episodes in the novel where Raskol'ni¬ 
kov, in a state of shock, returns to his victim's apartment and 
senselessly rings the doorbell, exposing himself to the danger 
of being suspected by people walking the staircase. 

Thinking in terms of Dostoevskij's influence on Majakov- 
skij's imagery, one cannot avoid noticing the urban landscapes. 
Dostoevskij's readers are familiar with the detailed descriptions 
of the ugly Petersburg tenement houses - the "stone bags" as 
they are called in Russian. Majakovskij's poem echoes these 
descriptions. 

HeT, 

HMKHH K CT^HHOH CbipoCTH. 

H C T H X 

H flHM He Te. 

Mop03RT K 3 MH H• 

flpowb norH/l. 

H peflKO XOflRT BBHMKM■ 

ri/ie b Hann, 

CHRBiuH daujnaKM, 

BCTynara Ha cTyneHbKH. [pp. 166-167] 
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The poem is full of images of empty snow-covered city 
squares, dark menacing buildings, an icy river, nightmarish sun¬ 
sets & la Dostoevskij. For example: 

Ma/ibHHK we/i, b aaKaT r/iaaa y ct a bh . 

Ebi/i aanaT HenpeB3onflHno wbat. 

Aame cHer me/iTe/i k TBepcKOM aaciaBe. 

Hnsero He bmab, Ma/ibHHH uue.n. [p. 155] 

HonaMM QCHa/in/ia cnS/ibi fla/ieKOCTb. 

Hm /no,qa, hm aacTaabi hbt. 

TopsT cHera, 

h r6.no, [p. 159] 

Horan BnepeKop, 

Topnoaann Ha CbicTpue 

BCTaBailH CTeHbl, OKHaMH BblCTpOFICb • [p. 159] 

C HeBbi He ceoflMT r/iaa, 

npoflpor, 

CT0MT H HiflBT- 

norioryT . [p. 160 ] 

The bleak panorama unfolds before the hero's eyes as he 
roams the city in a half-delirious state, resembling the charac¬ 
ters of Dostoevskij, not only from Crime and Punishment , but 
from other works as well. The short story Weak Heart may be 
quoted as an example. In it, the protagonist, Arkadij, stands 
on a bridge at sunset: 

HoMb nomnnacb Hafl ropoflOM, h bob HeofibBTHan, BcnyxLuaa 
ot sanepawero CHera nonnHa HeBbi, c nocneflHHn oTfinecKOM 
co/iHpa, ocbina/iacb OecKOHeHHbinM MMpnaflanM ncnp MrnMCToro 
h h e r , ...c/iobho BB/iMKaHB, co Bcex Kposeflb o6bmx Ha- 
tepewHbix noflbiMa/iHCb h Hec/mcb bb epx no xo/iOflHOMy HeCy 
cTOJinu flbiMa,...TaK hto, Kasanocb, HOBbie 3flaHHS BCTaBann 
Hafl CTapblMM, HOBbIM TOpOfl CK/iaflblBanCR B B03flyxe... 

[pp. 560-561] 

And here, once more, is Crime and Punishment : 

Ha HHKO/iaeBCKOM nocTy eny [PacKO/ibHMKOBy] npnLU/iocb 
eiiie pa3 b n o n h e oHHyTbCR BcneflcTBMe oflHoro Becbna He- 
npHHTHoro fl/iR Hero cnyHan. Ero n/iOTHO xnecTHyn HHyTOM 
no cnHHe Kynep oflHOia ko/irckh 3a to, hto oh nyTb-nyTb He 
nonaji nofl nowafleM. . . hbmsbbctho noneny oh meji no canon 
CEpeflMHB n 0 c t a , rfle eaflRT, a He xoflnT.... Kpyron, 
paayneeTCR, paaflancR cmbx. . . . l"lo nnaTbio n no BMfly ohm 
oneHb nor jim npMHfiTb ero 3 a Hmnero.... [pp. 119-120] 

Majakovskij, under a strong spell of the above scene, cre¬ 
ates something similar: 

riapK rieTpOBCHMM ■ 

Eery . 

XoflbiHKa 
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3S MHOH. 


BnepeflM TBepcKOM npocTbiHfl. 

A-y-y-y! 

K CaflOBOki aw b bi kmh y/i ”y”! 

Or/iofi/iBH 

nnn nawHHcm, 

HO TOilbKO 

MOpflOH 

apiuMH b cHery. 
riyJiBM cJioaa MaTepwHHbi. 

"Ot Hana oc^en?! 

[Hj/i fi Hero r/iaaa Bnp^wsHbi? ! 

3kl, Tbl! 

MaTb tbok] pa 3 Hsn! 

P flWBHblkl ! ” [p . 154] 

Majakovskij's hero is humiliated and insulted, and immediately 
after this experience he has a vision in which his double (or, 
rather, one of his doubles) commits suicide. This episode re¬ 
flects the hallucination of one of Dostoevskij's characters. It 
begins thus: 

Boh 

ot aacTaBbi 

HfleT we/ioBeneK. 

3a maroM war BbipacTaeT kopotkhh. 

JlyHa 

ro/ioBy BnpasH/ia b bbhmhh. [p. 155] 

In Dostoevskij's tale The Double , the mentally unstable Mr. Go- 
ljadkin, having been insulted by his boss, finds himself roaming 
the city streets in a blizzard, and suddenly beholds his double: 

riepefl hmm onflTb, warax b flBaflqaTM ot Hero, HepHe/icH 
naKOM-TO SbicTpo np h 6 ji Mwa blum h c h k Heriy hgaobshbh. 

Me/iOBeHeH stot cneiun/i, nacTM/i, Toporm/icH; paccTOBHHe 
SbicTpo yMBHbwa/iocb . ... He3HaH0MeL( ocTaHOBM jicb . . . 

cbbt ei/ina cTORBwero tpoHapFi coaBpujeHHO nafla/i Ha bchj 
< t>nrypy ero, .... [p. 253 ] 

Psychologically, neither the hero of Majakovskij's poem nor his 
youthful double have much in common with Mr. Goljadkin. Yet the 
visual similarity of the two descriptions is startling. 

The image of the Christlike youth whom Majakovskij calls 
"savior" is quite enigmatic. He vanishes from the poem as sud¬ 
denly as he appears, and his suicide is deliberately left unex¬ 
plained. 

fl/iH sero? 

3aHBM? 

Kcmy? [p. 156] 

One of Dostoevskij's works which Majakovskij reread several 
times was the Writer's Diary . In it the author devotes many 
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pages to the discussion of suicide among young people. A true 
story which had greatly shocked Dostoevskij was the suicide of 
a young woman who left the following note, as cited by Dostoev¬ 
skij : 


...yriep/ia ot xo/ioflHoro MpaKa h CHyKM, co CTpaflaHkieri, 
npocTO CTa/io flyumo WHTb, Bpofle Toro, KaK 6bi Boaflyxy 

HEflocTa^o... [p. 389] 

Once more one is reminded of Majakovskij 1 s words "fleBaTbcn He- 
nyfla" which re-echo similar words of Marmeladov and Raskol'nikov 
This desperate psychological state can lead either to suicide or 
murder. In Majakovskij's poem (the final version) both the 
young suicide and the murderer of the beloved woman are created 
in the imagination of the hero who tries to find a way out of 
his anguish, aggravated by the drab life and complacent, insen¬ 
sitive people around him. 

Murder and suicide having failed, Majakovskij envisions a 
third way—death: not as a defeat, but as a fulfillment of the 
poet's dreams and an escape to a better existence in another 
world. 


□ KOHHM/iaCb fiOHHR. 

Bece/ibe kjiokohbt ■ 

CnaHyn fleTa/iH, pa3.ne3.nHCb uiamKOM. 

/InuJb Ha Kpen/ie 

nOBTOBbl K/10HbFI 

chr/ih no BeTpy KpacHbin (jj-nawHOM. 

Aa h e 6 □ 

nonpewHeriy 

/lMpHKOM SBSaflHTCR. 

T JIRflHT 

b yflMB/ieHbH HefiecHaR aBesflb— 

aaTpyfiaflypfi/ia Bo/ibLuaR MeflB eflMpa . 

3 aHeM? 

B Kopo/ieBbi noaTOB nponesTb? 

Bo/ibuia r , 

HecH no BBHaM-ApapaTan 

ckb o3b hbSo noTona 

HOBHerOM-KOBLUOM! 

C 6opia 

SBeaflo/ieTOM 

MBflBBflbHHCHHM SpaTOM 

ropnaHK) cthxh nnpo 3 flaHMH 3 b myM. [p. 177] 

The poet-hero of Majakovskij's poem becomes creative to his full 
est capacity only when he frees himself from the burden of every 
day life (symbolically through death), and soars up toward the 
stars to a utopian future where universal love prevails. The 
image of the suicidal youth walking with his eyes fixed upon the 
sunset anticipates the triumphant finale of the poem. 

The themes of suicide, death, the call of the stars, escape 
into otherworldly life, eternal ecstasy are intricately inter- 
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related in one particular work of Dostoevskij, which is very 
likely to have influenced the finale of ’Tlpo 3to.” The hero of 
Dostoevskij's tale Dream of a Ridiculous Man is a man with a 
"beautiful soul" who has no place in everyday life among petty 
and mean people. His Weltschmerz and the sense of "no way out" 
drive him to contemplating suicide, in a rather peculiar way: 

H. . . B 3 r/iHHy/i Ha He6o. . ..rbho mowho 6 buio pas/iMHMTb 
paaopBaHHbie ofi/iana, a newfly hhmh fie 3 flOHHbie nepHbie 
nsTHa. Bflpyr r saneTHn b oflHon ns 3Tmx nnTBH 3BeaflOMKy 
m cTa/i npucTajibHO r/iRfleTb Ha hbb. 3to noTony, hto 3 Ta 
3 BB 3 flCHKa fla/ia hhb Mbic/ib: r no/iomn/i b 3 Ty h o h b yfiMTb 

cefiR . [p. 422] 

But, instead of suicide, he has a dream in which he takes a 
flight through the starry space, and lands on a planet very sim¬ 
ilar to earth, only the people inhabiting it live in perfect 
peace, harmony with nature, and mutual love. When he awakes, he 
feels that he has been enlightened by a new faith and given a 
purpose in life—to preach universal love, although he knows he 
will be ridiculed by the Philistines. 

fl Mfl y nponoBeflOBaTb, r xony nponoaEflOBaTb,— hto? 

HcTMHy, m6q r enfleji ee, bmab/i cbommm niaaanM, . . . . 

0, r 6oflp, r cBem, r Mfly, Hfly, m xotr 6bi Ha TbicRHy 
neT . 

Ho BOT STOrO HaCMeLUHMKM M HB nOHHNafOT: ”COH, flBCKaTb, 

BHfle/i, fipefl, ra/unocHHaumo” . [pp. 439-441] 

And here is the way Majakovskij treats the theme of the "ridicu¬ 
lous" man in 'Tlpo 3to:” 

AaBHO nOCBTMTBJlRM OCTOHepTe/lO. 

3HaraT aapaHee 

acB, K3K no HOTaM! 

Syfly aBaTb 

(HOBoe flejio! ) 

Kyfla-TO MflTM, 

cnacarb Koro-ro. [p. 172] 


CawfiHHblH , 

ofiCMeflHHblM , . . . 


rioiHfly, 

nofifly, nyfla hm Be /10 6 ,... [p. 173] 

PlycTb bo hto xothts wflaHbR yfl/iHHRTCR— 
BHHfy UCHO, 

rcho flo raR/irauMHauMM. [p. l8l] 


The imagery of the space flight in Majakovskij is strongly 
colored by that of Dostoevskij who writes: 

Mbl HBCRMCb B T e 1H H b! X M H e B Bfl O MbiX n p o c t p a H C T b a X . ... M 
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Bflpyr Kanoe-TO SHaHonoe h b BbictueM CTeneHM aoByiflee 
HyBCTBO coTpHCJio MeHfl: r yBHfle/i Bflpyr Hauje co/iHpe! 

... Ho Mbi fibicTpo npuS/inwa/iHCb h n/iaHeTe. ... FI... 

cTa/i Ha 3TBH flpyroM bemab b rpkom cbbtb co/iHenHoro, 
npenecTHoro, nan pan, ahr. [pp. 430-431] 

Majakovskij reverberates: 

B npocTpaHCTBO! 

(IpHCTaRbHeki! 

C 0 / 1 H 14 B 6 /isctht ropbi. 

Ahh y/ibifiaioTCH c npMCTaHM. 
ripHCTaeT KOBHer. 

Ciofla RysaMH! 

[IpHCTaHb . 

3h ! 

KMflaM KEHaT ko pihb! [pp- 1TT-1T8] 

Because of their imaginative projection of life into an 
other-planetary utopia, both writers treat death in a figurative 
way. To both death means the emancipation of the spirit, the 
extinction of the old ego, and the restoration of the split per¬ 
sonality to one harmonious whole. 

Critics speak of the "polyphony of ideas" in Dostoevskij. 
His works contain portraits of passionate idealists, egocentrics 
murderers, suicides, victims of society, etc. The actions of 
these characters are motivated by their various philosophies and 
convictions and justified as different ways of seeking truth and 
happiness. Often the mind and soul of one man are shown to be 
the battlefield for the conflicting philosophies of life. Maja¬ 
kovskij ' s ’Tlpo 3to" is also constructed on the polyphonic prin¬ 
ciple. The hero has several conflicting doubles and incarna¬ 
tions: an idealist who believes in universal love and happiness 

a murderer driven mad by passion, a suicide, a Philistine smug 
and satisfied with his life, a moral judge (man on the bridge)— 
the conscience of the poet. The fundamental difference of Maja- 
kovskij's method is that he treats the themes and characters 
irrationally, without logical motivations of plot, without philo 
sophical digressions and generalizations, borrowing images and 
devices from Dostoevskij for emotional and aesthetic impact. 
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SUXOVO-KOBYLIN ' S CMEPTb TAPEilKMHA 


MICHAEL A. CURRAN 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

The third play of Suxovo-Kobylin's Trilogy is a farce held 
together loosely by a thin plot. In the preceding play, Tarel- 
kin, a petty official, has been swindled out of a substantial 
bribe by his chief, Varravin, and decides to blackmail him. He 
has stolen some compromising letters from Varravin, and as the 
play opens, he is about to fake suicide in order to disappear 
into the safe new identity of a deceased neighbor, Sila SiliS 
Kopylov. The change is complete once he removes his wig and 
false teeth. Tarelkin is found out, however, and the authori¬ 
ties come to the absurd conclusion that since both Kopylov and 
Tarelkin are officially dead, the man they have arrested must 
be a vampire 1 who has killed them both and assumed their identi¬ 
ties, a creature who may even be part of a whole band of vam¬ 
pires. As the investigators Ox and Raspljuev exit to engulf all 
of Russia in their grotesque interrogations, Tarelkin simply 
asks Varravin for his passport and some money, receives both, 
and exits. The composition of the play is very much in the man¬ 
ner of Gogol's theater, where the plot describes a circle, re¬ 
turning to its initial situation after frenetic activity on 
stage. By ignoring dramatic interest, Suxovo-Kobylin removes 
attention from it to the far more expansive vision of a grotesque 
world. Motifs are introduced only to snowball to all-encompass¬ 
ing proportions, then they are left hanging in the air. Tarel¬ 
kin' s first quick-change into Kopylov is based on the reason of 
expediency. The same motive prompts Varravin to dress as Polu- 
tatarinov, a creditor, so he can look for his letters incognito. 
In the second act identities become blurred. A laundress named 
Ljudmila Brandaxlystova shows up, and although she admits that 
Tarelkin does not look like Kopylov, she nevertheless accepts 
him as her former lover and the alleged father of her children. 
After Varravin and Raspljuev forcibly put his wig and false 
teeth back in place, Tarelkin looks like his passport descrip¬ 
tion, but he is still carrying Kopylov's papers; the investiga¬ 
tor Raspljuev solves this conundrum by refusing to recognize him 
as either one: 

y Hac b KBapTHpe mm/im flBoe... Ka« c/ieflyeT wh/ih, yMep/in 
h b 3eM.mo aapbiTbi. . . . fleoe sth — oahh! — m stot oflMH 
whb! Bbixoflep c Toro CBeTa — odopoieHb, Bynfla/iaK, ynbipb 

h Mqbipb. [II, S] 

Even though Varravin realizes what Tarelkin has been up to, he 
still refuses to recognize him and explains to Raspljuev that he 
must be a vampire: 

Oh yme nepTBbiH ... ho nMTaTbcn 3/iaKariM h/im hbm flpyruM 
He womeT, ndo sto ywe dy,qeT nmneBapeHne, a Kawoe y Hero 
Tan sepT nmneBapeHne: a noTony h rmTaeTCB oh Teruioic... 
se.noBesecKoto. . . KpppoBbio. . . . (noflxoflB b 3T0 Bpene 

thxo h Tape/iKMHy.) Tenepb, anefl, Tbi y neHfl b pynax! 

[II, 7] 

To all intents and purposes Tarelkin's identity is obliterated, 
and he becomes linked to an over-all theme of vampirism and met¬ 
amorphosis. A second metamorphosis is strongly indicated, for 
Raspljuev replaces the Tarelkin of A B;1D as an investigating of¬ 
ficial. While the first two acts of CmepTb TapejiKHHa begin with 
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a monologue by Tarelkin—the first, proclaiming his death, the 
second, his happiness at being dead—the third act begins with a 
monologue by Raspljuev, exalting in his new position as chief 
investigator of the vampire affair. Raspljuev is also given a 
catch phrase closely linked to Tarelkin and his faked suicide; 
he frequently uses the oath, ”XoTb .riowHCb m yMMpaki!" With newly 
acquired power, Raspljuev expands the charge of vampirism and 
metamorphosis to cover all of Russia. He and Ox march off to 
conduct the investigation further, and Tarelkin has only to ask 
in order to receive what he wanted in the first place; he goes 
free as the moneyed Kopylov. What began as a farcically gro¬ 
tesque change of masks, a means to an end, has extended and mul¬ 
tiplied itself throughout the world on stage until everyone has 
been implicated in metamorphism, and it makes no difference who 
changes into what; one person can be replaced by another, for 
all are equally grotesque. 

CnepTb Tape;mnHa is the only completely grotesque play of 
the Trilogy . In creating such a work Suxovo-Kobylin expands and 
intensifies his previous grotesque material. Such a character 
as Raspljuev, the only non-realistic character in CBaflbfia Kpe - 
HHHCKoro , reappears in CMepTb Tape/iKMHa where his canine attrib¬ 
utes and gluttony are developed to lycanthropy and a truly in¬ 
satiable appetite: 

FI Ban npo cefiR cKawy. OTnero r He/ioBeKon CTa/i? ro.nofl 
npoHflji. flo/iowy Ban — we/iyflOK mom ocodon KOHCTpyHUkiM : 

He to, hto bo/ik, a BOiiHaH, to ecTb TpM BO/iKa. Oh k auj m- 
to Mepy npocMT, a BMy naflaioT HanepcTOK; bot r m B 3 a/iHa/i 
— flo MccTyn/ieHMR ■ Xomy no y/iMpaM fla aydann m me ji Kara . . 

. fiyfly, MO/i, ycepfleH, 6yfly m peBHOCTBH; to^bho flywy-TO 
Bbl M ONB , CBRTbie yrOflHHKH H apXM CT p a T H T H , M 3 3 T 0 T 0 afla 
MSBeflMTe... Bot ohm mbhr m m 3 b e tim fla k Ban m npMCTpoM/tM. 

[Ill, 2] 

In flejio the use of intestinal disorders and of drinking water 
for relief were associated with the grotesque officialdom. The 
Prince had hemorrhoids, was always drinking soda water, and even 
Muromskij, as if infected by the nearness of the official world, 
asked for water just before he handed over the bribe to Varravin. 
Now it is precisely by withholding water from Tarelkin because 
it would give him strength as a vampire that Raspljuev and Varra¬ 
vin torture him. Dr. UnmSglixkejt, learning that water is pro¬ 
hibited to the prisoner, prescribed as just as beneficent "assa 
foetida, Teufelsdreck, wgpToro HaBoa." A considerably more vul¬ 
gar peculiarity has by implication been appended to Raspljuev. 

He receives an embellishment found in Policinello of the Commedia 
dell'Arte; he comes as close as nineteenth century decorum would 
allow to breaking wind on stage. In the eighteenth century 
farce Polichinelle demandant une place & 1'Acaddmie the title 
character is thus described: 

Between each sentence, our hero, faithful to his un¬ 
clean habits, coughs, spits, and 1 f....' (it is true 
that Moli&re in Les Femmes savantes also used this 
last word which is suppressed nowadays and replaced 
by a variant). 2 

At the funeral dinner a telling conversation takes place between 
Tarelkin and Raspljuev concerning the latter's stomach grum¬ 
blings : 
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Tape/iKMH . 


A h cnoTpra, MoweT y eac flHMme Bbinep/io? 

— Tan He npoxoflMT /in HacKBosb? 

Pacn/imeB. (BCTpaxHBaHCb Ha ciy/ie.) HeT, cyflapb, y 
neHfi Kpermo, He npoftfleT. Bbi c/ibixa/iH, y 
llaraHHHH xopom 6bm HHCTpyMBHT ? Hy , y hbha 
jiynuje. 06 btom HHCTpyMeHTe paccHamy Ban... 
rncTopHto : npHxowy r stto b t pa kth p : 

CTpocHJi Kajian, nara: — bot y mghr MHCTpymeHT 
mom h 3anrpa/i: — necHM TaKMe — Hy! c t a/io, 
noil, pafioTbi npocHT. fle/iaTb Hesero: — noflan, 
rosopta, BBTHMHbl nOpMHHD, HKOpKH nOppMIO, 

BOflKn no npenopunM. [II, 2] 

If it is possible to say so, Suxovo-Kobylin also carries one of 
his own talents into the sphere of the grotesque. An outstand¬ 
ing trait of his first two plays is their realistic language. 

In Cneptb TapejmHHa the linguistic range is expanded to include 
language which does deliberate injury to standard Russian. The 
MyiuKaTSpbi Kadala and Satala both speak a fairly well-developed 
dialect of Russian. Dr. Unmeglixkejt speaks a mutilated, German¬ 
ized Russian. 

The particular grotesque of CnepTb TapejiKHHa also relies on 
the perversion of previous subject matter for its effect. For¬ 
merly realistic scenes and characters are parodied; originally 
comic atmosphere is perverted; scenes of pathos are vulgarized 
and mocked. The degeneration can be seen clearly in the treat¬ 
ment of romantic love. In CBa^bta KpeHHHCKoro , although there 
is a sarcastic undercurrent, the love plot is treated seriously; 
in there are smearing allusions to pimping, a love affair, 

an illegitimate child and infanticide. In CnepTb Tape;iKHHa 
Brandaxlystova personifies these allusions. She lives with any¬ 
one, her children are illegitimate, and she does not care if her 
neighbor kills them, if only that "cTepaoTHHKa" answers to the 
police for it. The highly pathetic fourth act of fle.no where the 
Muromskijs pool their resources to make up Varravin's bribe is 
parodied in the ludicrous CK/iaflHHHa of the officials in CnepTb 
TapenKHHa . 

In his two previous plays, Suxovo-Kobylin showed great in¬ 
genuity at inventing and sustaining dramatic intrigues and at 
manipulating the audience's sympathy. In CnepTb TapenKHHa nei¬ 
ther talent is applied. The play is meant to lack the compact 
strikingness of CBaflbSa KpeHHHCKor□ and the singular emotional 
impact of fleno . Conflicts exist in a grotesque world only nomi¬ 
nally and neat denouements are just as impossible as sympathy or 
understanding for any of its characters. Suxovo-Kobylin is de¬ 
scribing a slice of grotesque life wherein one element multiplies 
itself ad infinitum and where the expanse of a greater grotesque 
world is meant to be felt. He makes the play progress through a 
chain of farcical vaudeville scenes to which the basic plot 
gives rise and in which it is eventually engulfed. It is inter¬ 
esting that this play has the greatest number of monologues, 
asides and direct addresses to the audience; these provide, how¬ 
ever, neither psychological insight, nor, save one of Tarelkin's 
asides, 3 any witty conspiracy between audience and actor. They 
set up the intended situation or attract attention to the activ¬ 
ity on stage. Tarelkin's first monologue, in effect, tells us 
the whole plot of the play. This running commentary to almost 
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everything that happens on stage actually serves to separate 
plot and action and to draw the audience's attention exclusively 
to the activity on stage—a vision of hilarious, unrelieved gro¬ 
tesque . 

The Plautus Tradition . Constant pointing to what is going 
on on stage and frequent recapitulation of plot are elements of¬ 
ten found in the comedies of Plautus. Many Plautian comedies 
are accompanied by a prologue which gives the source of the play, 
its setting, and the Vorgeschichte . It is usually delivered by 
one of Plautus' scheming slaves who, in the prologue as else¬ 
where, explains and recapitulates his stratagems to the audience. 
Miles Gloriosus provides a good example of such devices. The 
title character, Captain Pyrgopolinices, has carried off Philo- 
comasium, a courtesan, while Pleusicles, her lover, was away in 
another country. Pleusicles' slave, Palaestrio, set out to tell 
his master but was himself captured by pirates and resold to 
Pyrgopolinices. Having discovered Philocomasium with the Cap¬ 
tain, he sent for his master and then dug an opening in the wall 
between the Captain's house and the neighboring one, so that the 
lovers could meet secretly. When the play begins, Sceledrus, 
another slave assigned to keep an eye on Philocomasium, has just 
seen the two lovers from a roof and is about to report this to 
his master. By shuttling Philocomasium back and forth between 
the two houses, Palaestrio convinces Sceledrus that he has seen 
Philocomasium 1 s twin sister, and by playing on the Captain's van¬ 
ity, he persuades him to dismiss Philocomasium in favor of his 
neighbor's young wife who is supposedly pining away with love 
for him. Philocomasium is dismissed with many presents, the 
lovers are reunited, and Pyrgopolinices gets a sound thrashing 
in his neighbor's house. The central ruse of the plot, the fact 
that Philocomasium will pretend to be twins and go back and forth 
between the houses, is repeated several times, Palaestrio in 
the prologue places particular stress on this for the benefit of 
the audience: 

And just to keep you from confusion later on, this 
girl . . . will soon take the parts of two girls, 
appearing as one from this house and one from . . . 
that--the same girl, mind you, but pretending to be 
another one. That is how her guard will be made 
game of. 4 

At the end of the act, the scheme is again mentioned and its 
cleverness, admired. When Palaestrio decides to use another 
courtesan to play up to the Captain, the scheme is mapped out 
for the characters involved, explained in detail to each, ad¬ 
mired, and commented on in later scenes. Characters not only 
tell the audience what they are going to do but even ask for 
their collusion: 

Lucrio: I'm done for. Master'll torture me once he 

comes home and finds this out . . . I'll run 
away somewhere, by gad, and postpone my pun¬ 
ishment for a while, (to the audience) Don't 
you tell him, for heaven's sake. 5 

Milphidippa: The circus where I must do my tricks is in 

front of the house now. I'll pretend not to 
see them or to know they're here yet. 6 
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Some of the same instances occur in CnepTb Tape^HHHa ■ At one 
point in his initial monologue, Tarelkin describes the good for¬ 
tune of his neighbor's death in these terms: 

C/iyHaki: Ha KBapTupe pRflOM mn b y t flBoe: Tape/iKHH h 

Konbi/iOB. Tape/iKHH flo/imeH, — Honbi/iOB He aojimbh. Cyflbda 
roBopMT: YnpH', Honei/ioB, m hihbh, Tape/mnH. . . . 

HHflraujHa Tbi, cyflbda! Ymph /lynuje Tape/iKHH, a muBH csacT- 
/lHBbiH KonhiJioB. (rioflynaB.) PbiushoI.. Yinep Tape/iKHH! 

[I. 1] 

He speaks of himself in the third person much like a Plautian 
slave delivering the prologue to the audience; even the passage 
"pBflan w mb y t flBoe” recalls the stereotyped Roman stage setting 
of two neighboring houses. Later in the play, Raspljuev de¬ 
scribes his befuddlement at Tarelkin's double identity in very 
much the same words, and in the next scene Ox goes over it again 
in a monologue: 

y Hac b KBapTMpe mn/in flBoe. . . . HaK c/ieflyeT mh/ih, 

yMep/in, m b 3 bm/iio 3apbiTbi. . . . Abob 3 th dahh! — h 

3T0T OflHH WHB?!. [II, 8] 

CTa/io, fleMCTBMTe/ibHQ, hto HasbiBaeTCH rtaayc! Wh/ih abob 
(flynaeT) — oda yMep/in — ydHTbi, hto /ih? Pbh/icr OflHH — 

H 3T0T OflHH WHB — HepT B03bMH — flame /I 0 6 TpeiflHT. [II, 9] 

When Varravin first appears on stage, he tells the audience in 
an aside precisely what he thinks and what he intends to do, in 
part repeating information which Tarelkin has already covered in 
his monologue. 

. . . riponajin y MeHR ceKpeTHeniuHe SynarH, — CTa/io, 
yKpafleHbi — yKpafleHbi ueri? Mm? ! . M Bflpyr yMep! HeT 
/ih Ty t eifle HaKQM-Hufiyflb nepaocTH? ! . fle/iaTb Henero — 
noxopoHHTb ero h noTon OTbicHaTb, bo hto dbi to hh CTa/io, 
OTbicHaTb 3TH dyMarn! [I, 7] 

In the same scene Varravin sets up the officials' CH/iaflHHHa like 
a stage director, then he stands back to admire it and draw at¬ 
tention to its pathos. 

(/Iradyncb Ha KapTMHy.) ripeKpacHo! (lo-fipaTCHH! Bot 
HCTHHH aR odiflHHal . . . (k nyd/iHKe.) KaKan Ten/ioTa, 

k a k o h map!.. flame yflepwMBaTb Haflo. [I, 7] 

At other times, after certain of Varravin's more florid descrip¬ 
tions, Raspljuev himself goes into raptures of admiration at his 
way with words. 

BappaBHH. . . . 8C/1M y Bac rfle-HMfiyflb — b x/ieBe h/ih 

noflBa/ie — c bhh b r , m t.sk, He do/ibwaH m He 

CblTan, — HO BOOdlfle CBHHbR — BH0/1BBT , TO BBflb 
Bbi He cnameTe, hto y MeHR, moji, b noflBa^e 
h eo b e k flyx ncnycTH/i. 

Pacn/iraeB. (xoxoneT.) OflHaKO oh bto xopoiuo boh3h/i! 

[II, 6] 

BappaBMH. . . . HanMHaMTe c na/ieHbKnx fla Me/ieHbKMX — 

THXOHbKO fia neroHhHO, a Tan m paaBHBaHTe, 
m noflbinaHTecb Bbiwe fla uikipe, wupe ^a Bbiiue, 
fla Korfla paaoBbeTCR fla aanyiaeTCR — TaH Ty t 
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Pacn/iraeB . 


h jiobh! . . . xonewb wecTb m/im xoneuib ecTb! 

(b socTopre.) Y-y... c/iobs! 3 o/ioTbie c/ioBal 

[II, 11] 

Gustaw Przychocki in his study on Plautus states that one of the 
functions of monologues was to create something like a division 
into acts. 

Plautus' comedies abound in monologues . . . Just as 

in all the 'new comedy', the monologue in Plautus plays 
first of all an important role in the composition of 
his comedies—namely in the division of the action into 
certain phases, which today are usually called acts. . 

. . Plautus was the more willing to do this, because 
such a monologue, standing as it does at the beginning 
or at the end of a given 'act,' could often tell the 
audience what was going to happen or recapitulate what 
had happened; thus it became one more way to facilitate 
the audience's understanding and experience of the 
play. 7 

The use to which Plautus puts the monologue is another avenue by 
which the comedy-writer deals with the problem of explaining 
plot information to the audience and of drawing the audience 
into involvement, even outright participation in the play. In 
CnepTb Tape;mnHa Suxovo-Kobylin also uses such a technique to 
heighten enjoyment of the play, to recapitulate action and ex¬ 
plain future action, and to inveigle the audience into some con¬ 
spiracy or collusion with the actors. There is, however, more 
to it than this. Suxovo was writing in an entirely different 
epoch and for an entirely different type of audience. He could 
have availed himself of any number of more "sophisticated" meth¬ 
ods of exposition and foreshadowing, had he chosen to. In such 
a prologue or monologue a character from the play steps slightly 
out of his role and says things to the audience which can just 
as well be transmitted within the confines of the play. The ac¬ 
tor assumes the added dimension of guide or onlooker while at 
the same time performing his role in the play: he underscores 
for the benefit of the audience a particularly humorous piece of 
dialogue, a particularly ingenious scheme, or a particularly lu¬ 
dicrous personnage. There is extreme concentration on the aom-Lo 
moment. First this passes before the audience as part of the 
play, thereafter follows a momentary pause while an actor goes 
over it again, points it out, admires it; then the course of the 
play is resumed. Plot information and Vorgeschichte which is 
explained before the action even begins leaves the audience un¬ 
concerned about what is happening so that they can enjoy to the 
limit how it is being carried off. 

CnepTb T ape/iKHHa is the most Gogolian of Suxovo's three 
plays, at the same time the dramatist pads out its sketchy plot 
with types, scenes and devices taken piecemeal from the whole 
arsenal of western comedy. Analysis of the traditions of this 
kOM eflMs - Luy th a gives the impression of a patch-work quilt, a com¬ 
pletely appropriate selection for depicting the panoramic world 
of Antichrist. 
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Notes 


1. There is a metaphoric basis for this charge when in a final 
confession Tarelkin admits his complicity in extorting bribe 
money from Muromskij in the play fle.no ; 

Pacn/iroeB: Tbi y nenn He aepTMGb . Horo Bbi yMopH/in? 

Tape/mHH: MypoMCHoro yMopM/iM. 

Pacn/iroeB : Hto we, upoBb Bbicocanm? 

TapejiHHH: fla, b c ra k p a b b Bbicoca/iM. [Ill, 11] 

2. Ludovic Celler, Les Types populaires au thdatre . (Paris, 
1870) , p. 31. 

3. Cweptb TapeniKHHa . [I, 10] 

4. Plautus, vol. Ill, trans. Paul Nixon (London, 1957), p. 

137. 

5. Ibid ., [III, 2]. 

6. Ibid ., [IV, 2]. 

7. Gustaw Przychocki, Plautus . (Krak6w, 1925), pp. 250-251. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE ON LANGUAGE 


RUDOLF P. G. DE RIJK 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Baym gantsn derekh-eretz tsu di dergveykhungen fun 19tn 
un 20stn yorhundert afn gebit fun farglaykhike historishe 
shtudies hobn mir keyn shum vekht nit tsu fargesn di 
prakhtike tsushtayers fun di eltste forshers, onheybndik 
mitn Heylikn Oygustin .... 

Roman Jakobson 

Ever since man adopted a reflective attitude towards his 
environment and ceased to take everything in it for granted, the 
fact that things have names was bound to be an unfailing source 
of wonder. It is because names are available that we can talk, 
and talk about things not present. This simple phenomenon with 
its far-reaching consequences and nebulous origin supplies ample 
material to occupy the life-long reflection of a philosopher, an¬ 
cient or modern. 

Names are clearly essential to human language as we know it. 
Whether a language-like system could be devised in the absence 
of names, might be an interesting question for the philosopher 
to ask. It seems that gestures can do a lot. It must be ob¬ 
served, though, that to the extent that they come to stand for 
classes of objects and become convention, that is, to the extent 
the communication they achieve resembles that of ordinary lan¬ 
guage, these gestures are indeed nothing else than names for the 
things they refer to. 

The conception of language as a set of labels to be stuck 
onto the objects of our experience is sometimes ridiculed and 
disparaged as irretrievably trivial. It is quite true that as a 
purportedly adequate picture of language this conception fails 
in many ways, but, all the same, it should be realized that, in 
its own right, the concept of names is by no means a trivial one. 

If it really were such an utterly trivial thing, it would 
not have obstructed the philosophers' view to a deeper under¬ 
standing of language; yet precisely its rewarding richness par¬ 
tially accounts for the appeal of the temptation to consider lan¬ 
guage a mere collection of names, a temptation which many philos¬ 
ophers in all times have fallen a prey to. It was all the more 
easy to indulge in this error, since, from the oldest times, the 
quest for the nature of language has taken the form of an inquiry 
into its origin. (Compare the function of the numerous birth 
stories in Buddhism, Greek mythology, Judaism and Christianity: 
knowledge of the origin of a person or institution is taken to 
be the shortest path to the understanding of .his or its true na¬ 
ture and role.) And the origin of language and the origin of 
names appear inextricably tied together. 

It is against this background that we must view the ancient 
discussions on the "inherent correctness of names." (There is 
no reason to suppose that these discussions were confined to Hel¬ 
lenistic thinkers; see, e.g., Gen. 2:19 for the outcome of some 
such discussion among Jewish philosophers.) 

The questions being asked were: Just what is it that ties 
a name to its object? Is it by virtue of its very nature that 
an object is called the way it is? Is there a natural way to 
explain the particular name of a particular object, such that 
the former can be seen to be intrinsically justified in naming 
just that which it names? If so, how? And if not, what else 
than mutual agreement, or convention, could have been instrumen- 
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tal in the process of name-giving? But how, then, was such an 
agreement first accomplished? 

The most complete early statement of this problem has come 
down to us in Plato's dialogue Cratylus . Though it is plain 
enough from the text itself that Plato did not consider the prob¬ 
lem solved (as A. N. Whitehead has it, Plato raised all funda¬ 
mental questions without answering them), he would seem to favor 
the view that there is indeed a natural relation of some sort be¬ 
tween names and what they stand for. 

As on so many other issues, Plato's outstanding disciple 
Aristotle takes a stand quite different from that of his master. 
As is well know, Aristotle, whom Scholastic tradition revered as 
"the Logician," was the most influential voice among the early 
proponents of the Saussurean doctrine of the arbitrary character 
of the sound — meaning correlation in language. So we read in 
De Interpretatione , where the same word ftvoua is used both for 
'noun' and 'name': 

By a noun we mean a sound significant by convention 
(Kctxa auvefiKnv) , which has no reference to time, 
and of which no part is significant apart from the 
rest.... The limitation 'by convention' was intro¬ 
duced because nothing is by nature (4>uaei) a noun 
(name), it is only so when it becomes a symbol; in¬ 
articulate sounds, such as those which brutes pro¬ 
duce, are significant, yet none of these consti¬ 
tutes a noun (name). (De Interpretatione II , trans¬ 
lated by E. M. Edghill, in: The Works of Aristotle , 

Ed. W. D. Ross, Oxford University Pr.) 

In the eyes of many medieval philosophers, Aristotle's de¬ 
cisions were all but final. Not so, however, in antiquity. 
Throughout that period, we find philosophers challenging his po¬ 
sition that words are significant by convention only and not by 
nature. To cite just one example, I will quote from the Attic 
Nights by Aulus Gellius. This author reports with sympathetic 
approval a curious and rather charming argument of Nigidius to 
support the view that "words are natural rather than arbitrary.": 

"Publius Nigidius in his Grammatical Notes shows that nouns 
and verbs were formed, not by a chance use, but by a certain 
power and design of nature, a subject very popular in the discus¬ 
sions of the philosophers; for they used to inquire whether words 
originate by 'nature' or are man-made. Nigidius employs many 
arguments to this end, to show that words appear to be natural 
rather than arbitrary. Among these the following seems particu¬ 
larly neat and ingenious: 

When we say 'vos', we make a movement of the mouth 
suitable to the meaning of the word; for we gradu¬ 
ally protrude the tips of our lips and direct the 
impulse of the breath towards those with whom we 
are speaking. But on the other hand, when we say 
'nos', we do not pronounce the word with a power¬ 
ful forward impulse of the voice, nor with the lips 
protruded, but we restrain our breath and our lips, 
so to speak, within ourselves. The same thing hap¬ 
pens in the words 'tu', 'ego', 'tibi' and 'mihi'. 

For just as when we assent or dissent, a movement 
of the head or eyes corresponds with the nature of 
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the expression, so too in the pronunciation of 
these words there is a kind of natural gesture 
made with the mouth and breath. The same prin¬ 
ciple that we have noted in our own speech, ap¬ 
plies also to Greek words. (Translated by John 
C. Rolfe, Cambridge (Mass), 1927) 

Following up this kind of discussion, it would not be out 
of place to include here some reference to the Epicureans' view 
of language. But to provide a detailed coverage of the linguis¬ 
tic implications of the Epicurean way of thinking would far ex¬ 
ceed the scope of the present essay. A quite interesting, but 
perhaps oversimplified, account of this school's attitude toward 
language has been given by Phillip H. de Lacy in his article "The 
Epicurean Analysis of Language" (American Journal of Philology, 

60 (1939), p. 85ff). 

In order to convey the general atmosphere of the Epicurean 
point of view on the nature of names, I will present here a 
statement by Epicurus (341 — 271 B.C.). 

If we rephrase this quotation in present-day terms, we get 
a surprisingly adequate description of the beliefs of quite a 
few modern empiricists. And, in fact, the whole empiricist out¬ 
look on philosophy is nothing but a revival of ancient Epicurean¬ 
ism. 

So too we may suppose that in the beginning words 
did not receive meaning by design. The natural 
characters of men who underwent different experi¬ 
ences and received different impressions accord¬ 
ing to their tribes, caused them to emit air from 
their lips formed in harmony with each of the ex¬ 
periences and impressions, the men of each tribe 
differing in their own separate ways as the tribes 
differed because of their differing environments. 

But later in each race, by common agreement, men 
assigned particular meanings to particular sounds 
so that what they said to each other might be less 
ambiguous and the meaning be more quickly made 
clear. When men who had known them introduced 
certain things not previously seen, they assigned 
names to them, sometimes being forced instinctive¬ 
ly to utter the word, but sometimes making their 
meaning clear by logically selecting the sound in 
accordance with the general usage. (Epicurus: 

Letter to Herodotus, 75-76. Translated by Russel 
M. Geer.) 2 

I will turn now to the main topic of this article, the lin¬ 
guistic conceptions of the Church Father Augustine (354 — 430 A. 

D.) . 

As every linguist should know, Augustine is the first phi¬ 
losopher to comment on the acquisition of language by the child. 
Before him, only the issue about the original acquisition of lan¬ 
guage by the human race was felt worthy of discussion. Once 
the parents had acquired the ability to speak, it seemed but 
natural that they found it possible to teach it to their chil¬ 
dren also. 

Now, of course, every question in the world has to have 
somebody to first put it; still it is hardly accidental that Au¬ 
gustine rather than another should be the one to carry off the 
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credit for first reflecting on individual language acquisition. 
Why this is so will be sufficiently clear, I hope, from the next 
few paragraphs. 

The Christian thinker Augustine marks the beginning of a 
new era in philosophy, as he makes the inner reality of man a 
subject of eager investigation and frequently directs his mind 
to the depths of the self. This is why he is sometimes called 
'the first modern man in antiquity'. One of the numerous in¬ 
stances of the interest in introspection typical for him is the 
long and exciting account of the 'fields and roomy chambers of 
memory' in book X of his Confessions , an analysis which is still 
extremely interesting to read, especially because, in Augustine's 
conception, "memoria" covers much of what we would prefer to sub¬ 
sume under the general concept of mind. 

The assumption that language acquisition is easily accounted 
for by the teaching of the parents, must have been singularly un¬ 
attractive to Augustine, since, as we shall see later on, to him 
the whole concept of teaching was highly problematic. 

The passage on language acquisition is found in the Confes¬ 
sions^, book I, Chapter VIII. It has been quoted in part by L. 
Wittgenstein on page 2 of his Philosophical Investigations. The 
parts he omits, however, are just as deserving of interest as the 
one he quotes; I will therefore copy Augustine's small chapter in 
extenso. 

From infancy I came to boyhood, or rather it came 
to me, taking the place of infancy. Yet infancy 
did not go: for where was it to go to? Simply 
it was no longer there. For now I was not an in¬ 
fant, without speech, but a boy, speaking. This 
I remember; and I have since discovered by obser¬ 
vation how I learned to speak. I did not learn 
by elders teaching me words in any systematic 
way, as I was soon after taught to read and write. 

But of my own motion, using the mind which You, 
my God, gave me, I strove with cries and various 
sounds and much moving of my limbs to utter the 
feelings of my heart — all this in order to get 
my own way. Now I did not always manage to ex¬ 
press the right meanings to the right people. So 
I began to reflect. (I observed that) my elders 
would make some particular sound, and as they 
made it would point at or move towards some par¬ 
ticular thing: and from this I came to realize 
that the thing was called by the sound they made 
when they wished to draw my attention to it. That 
they intended this was clear from the motions of 
their body, by a kind of natural language common 
to all races which consists in facial expres¬ 
sions, glances of the eye, gestures, and the 
tones by which the voice expresses the mind's 
state — for example whether things are to be 
sought, kept, thrown away, or avoided. So, as I 
heard the same words again and again properly 
used in different phrases, I came gradually to 
grasp what things they signified; and forcing my 
mouth to the same sounds, I began to use them to 
express my own wishes. Thus I learnt to convey 
what I meant to those about me; and so took an- 
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other long step along the stormy way of human 
life in society, while I was still subject to 
the authority of my parents and at the beck and 
call of my elders. (Book I, VIII, translated 
by F. J. Sheed, London, Sheed & Ward, 1944) 

Wittgenstein uses his quotation only to show that Augustine 
looks at language as a set of names. This is quite true, as we 
shall see later on, although the quotation itself hardly suffices 
to establish his claim. 

It is interesting to note how Wittgenstein ignores the first 
part of the quotation. There St. Augustine plainly contradicts 
Wittgenstein's empiricist theory which tries to account for lan¬ 
guage acquisition by the child on the basis of mere training. 

(See ££. cit. p. 4 and passim). For contrasting it with the 
learning of the alphabet, Augustine emphasizes the fact that the 
child learns to speak without any systematic teaching on the part 
of the parents. He is obviously impressed by the greatness of 
the achievement, and, interestingly, attributes the credit for 
it not to God, but to the human mind: "ego ipse mente." The ma¬ 
jor factor in the learning process is the child's own activity, 
and not some artificial means of training. 

A keen interest in linguistic and above all semantic matters 
remained with the bishop throughout his career. All learning and 
science he valued to the exact extent that they were useful in 
gaining a correct understanding of the Scriptures. 

In addition to a perfect command of Latin, grammatical knowl¬ 
edge of the sacred languages Greek and Hebrew was certainly most 
useful: still an abstract study of signifying and symbolizing 

was equally needed, since in the Scriptures many things are sig¬ 
nified in unobvious ways. 

To explain St. Augustine's interest in signs, not just lin¬ 
guistic signs, but signs in general, we must remember that the 
basic notion underlying all scriptural interpretation in Jewish 
Tradition as well as in the Christian Church is the idea that 
particular events are not mere historical contingencies, but are 
to be viewed as signs, 3 whose importance, by virtue of their sym¬ 
bolic meaning, outweighs that of the concrete events. These 
events, according to this view, are not meaningless, they carry 
a message that has to be decoded. Similarly, human actions, es¬ 
pecially when performed "ex officio" by a prophet, can assume 
the character of a sign. For some particularly clear examples, 
see Ezekiel chapter 4. Discussions, then, on the general nature 
of signs, what properties they have and what kinds of signs there 
are, occur quite frequently in St. Augustine's writings, and we 
will encounter further on some typical instances. 

St. Augustine, therefore, can be considered an early student 
of semiotics, the science of signs in the broadest sense, the 
importance of which has been pointed out by such scholars as 
Charles Sanders Peirce and Ferdinand de Saussure, and vigorously 
stressed on more recent occasions by Roman Jakobson. It is thus 
with ample justification that Professor Jakobson refers to 
signans and signatum as "the good old terms of St. Augustine." 4 
even though the latter is not, properly speaking, the originator 
of this usage of terms. 5 

Following his own recommendations, Augustine worked hard at 
improving his inadequate knowledge of Greek; yet, firmly con¬ 
vinced of the divinely inspired character of the Septuagint Ver¬ 
sion, he never bothered to learn Hebrew. As he saw it, there 
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was only one problem in taking the Septuagint as the basic text: 
the exegete had to know the signification of the proper names. 
Since, however, onomastic lists providing an explanation for all 
Hebrew names were readily available, this problem was easily 
solved. (One such list had already been compiled by Philo, a 
task which, incidentally, fitted quite nicely into the latter's 
general concern of disguising Israel's faith under Greek-made 
garments.) 

An important source for learning more about St. Augustine's 
outlook on language is his tractate De Magistro , written in about 
389 A.D. To it the rest of this essay will be devoted. 

It may sound somewhat ironic that Augustine, who, prior to 
his conversion, was a — by all accounts quite successful — teach¬ 
er of rhetoric for thirteen years (373 — 386) , should write a 
treatise to prove that teaching is altogether impossible. Yet 
his book De Magistro is just that. It originated from a dialogue 
with his fTfteen-year-old son Adeodatus. No exhaustive analysis 
of it can be attempted here. We will let pass without comment 
the view expressed in Chapter I that the purpose of all speaking 
is teaching. We will be satisfied with stating .the dialogue's 
general aim immediately below, and will then focus on the ques¬ 
tion of names. Throughout the discussion we should keep in mind 
that by 'teaching' Augustine means the transfer of indubitable 
knowledge. Instruction about historical facts does not satisfy 
this requirement; strictly speaking, their acceptance is a matter 
of faith. 

Central to the whole discussion is the concept of sign. No 
definition of it is given in De Magistro , possibly because Augus¬ 
tine knew his son to be familiar enough with this concept. In 
his later De Doctrin a Christiana we read: "A sign is a thing 
which, over and above the impression it makes on the senses, 
causes something else to come into the mind as a consequence of 
itself." (Book II, §1, 1, Edition Marcus Dods, Edinburgh, 1892, 
translated by S. D. Salmond) 6 After this definition, Augustine 
goes on to distinguish between natural signs and conventional 
signs in the obvious way. A similar definition is found in an 
earlier work: "A sign is that which both displays itself to the 
senses and something over and above itself to the mind." (Princ. 
Dial . 5) 7 

The first part of the discussion in De Magistro ends up with 
the conclusion that there is no teaching without signs. It would 
seem that we may teach something by direct display of the thing 
itself. Thus, if someone asks us what 'ambulare' (walking) is, 
we may show him and start walking. However, as Adeodatus cor¬ 
rectly points out, this will not do. For one thing, the perform¬ 
ance is ineffective in case we were already walking to begin 
with. For then, the inquirer will not be aware that his question 
is being answered. A deeper defect of this procedure is that if 
in answering his question we walk, say, ten steps, the asking 
person may very well understand that 'ambulare' means 'walking 
ten steps.' How will he ever learn, with no use of signs being 
allowed, that the action denoted by 'ambulare' is imperfective? 

It seems therefore that difficulties of this kind warrant 
the conclusion that there is no possibility of teaching without 
signs. (Later on, this conclusion is slightly modified: if the 
learned is intelligent enough, then he can be taught certain 
things without signs.) 

The attentive and inquiring mind of Adeodatus has touched 
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here on a whole area of problems which are still very much with 
us today. Adeodatus would have been delighted to hear Professor 
Jakobson even more colorfully emphasize the same point: 

Suppose I want to explain to a unilingual Indian 
what Chesterfield is and I point to a package of 
cigarettes. What can the Indian conclude? He 
doesn't know whether I mean this package in par¬ 
ticular, or a package in general, one cigarette 
or many, a certain brand or cigarettes in gener¬ 
al, something to smoke, or, universally, any 
agreeable thing. He doesn't know, moreover, 
whether I'm simply showing, giving, selling, or 
prohibiting the cigarettes to him. 8 

Secondly, to go back to Djs Magistro , it appears that teach¬ 
ing by means of signs is also out of the question. For, either 
the learner does not know what the sign signifies, in which case 
it will not be of any help to him, or he does know, in which 
case, however, he will learn nothing new. (As K. Kuypers remarks 
in his booklet Per Zeichen- und Wortbegriff im Denken Augustins , 
this kind of reasoning first made its appearance in the Skeptic 
writers. They, too, argue against the possibility of teaching, 
on very similar grounds. See e.g., Sextus Empiricus, Adversus 
Mathematicos , p. 605, Bekker's edition.) 

Now, sTnce there is no teaching either with signs or without 
signs, St. Augustine concludes that there is no such thing as 
teaching at all. To us, this conclusion is sure to look a tri¬ 
fle overhasty. Even if the premises are true, it remains to show 
that no interplay of direct exhibition and use of signs can re¬ 
sult in effective teaching. Yet, if it could be established that 
signs as such cannot add anything to our experience, the conclu¬ 
sion would easily follow. 

Almost a thousand years later, Thomas Aquinas will wrestle 
with the very same problem. His solution will be that signs can 
serve to make vague knowledge distinct, a solution adopted again 
by Leibniz in the seventeenty century. This way out was not open 
to Augustine; to him, vague knowledge is a contradiction in terms. 
His position is that we are taught inwardly: "We do not learn 
through the words which sound outwardly, but through the truth 
which teaches within us." The metaphor enclosed in this phrase 
does not disturb Augustine, since according to the Gospel of 
John (14: 6) truth is personified in Christ, a saying which many 
Christians, including St. Augustine, have taken quite literally. 

It seems that this inner teaching must be activated, or al¬ 
ternatively, the interior knowledge 'reminded' from without. 

The following quote from the last chapter of De Magistro may be 
helpful in grasping Augustine's position: 

Then those who are called pupils consider within 
themselves whether what has been explained has 
been said truly; looking of course to that in¬ 
terior truth, according to the measure of which 
each is able. Thus they learn, and when the in¬ 
terior truth makes known to them that true things 
have been said, they applaud, but without knowing 
that instead of applauding teachers they are ap¬ 
plauding learners, if indeed their teachers know 
what they are saying. But men are mistaken, so 
that they call those teachers who are not,, mere- 
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ly because for the most part there is no delay 
between the time of speaking and the time of 
cognition. And since after the speaker has re¬ 
minded them, the pupils quickly learn within, 
they think that they have been taught outwardly 
by him who prompts them. (Dje Magistro , chapter 
XIV. This and all further quotes are from the 
translation by G. C. Leckie in Philosophy 
Source-Books , New York, 1938) 9 

It is quite clear that there is a substantial affinity be¬ 
tween this doctrine of interior illumination and Plato's reminis- 
cential epistemology, i.e., his concept of oivdyvnuis, as proposed 
and advocated in the Meno dialogue. 

Now it is in the framework of this discussion about teaching 
and signs that some attempts at linguistic analysis are made. 
Augustine's overall conception of language comes very close to 
regarding it as a collection of names, stored in the memory. In 
chapter V, he explicitly argues that all parts of speech can be 
considered as names. In support of this, he offers three argu¬ 
ments . 

First of all, he adduces a text of St. Paul's: "Non erat 
in Christo Est et Non, sed Est in illo erat." (2 Cor. 1:19). 
Through logical manipulations, Augustine infers that something 
which was in Christ is called Est, hence the verb Est is also a 
name. ("Vides ergo, Est nomen esse, siquidem illud quod erat in 
illo, Est nominatur.") 

Secondly, he notes that we correctly say that the Greeks 
call its what we call quis , KoiXSjs what we call bene , 06 Xcj what 
we call volo , rat what we call et_, duo what we call ab, and even 
5 oi what we call hue . If, however, it is appropriate to say 
such, it must be that quis (a pronoun), bene (an adverb), volo 
(a verb), et (a conjunction), ab (a preposition) and hue (an in¬ 
terjection) are all names. 

Thirdly, Augustine describes a situation where the utterance 
'placet si, displicet quia.' is a true and natural Latin sen¬ 
tence. In English: "'if' pleases, 'because' displeases." Since 
si and quia function here as grammatical subjects, they must be 
nouns (= names). 

The confusion between mentioning words and using them, which 
is evident here, was a defect of most of Classical Philosophy. 10 
Augustine's reasoning reminds us of the Stoic paradox of "The 
Wagon": 

Whatever you say passes through your mouth. 

You say 'a wagon'. 

Therefore, a wagon passes through your mouth. 11 

In this passage, as in so many others, the absence of a meta¬ 
language is sorely felt; not least by Augustine himself, when, 
as a sort of preliminary to the presentation of the three argu¬ 
ments above, he warns: 

...discussing words with words is as entangled as 
interlocking and rubbing the fingers with the fin¬ 
gers, in which case it may scarcely be distin¬ 
guished, except by the one himself who does it, 
which fingers itch and which give aid to the itch¬ 
ing. 
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All through the book, words play an important part. They 
are paradigmatic for signs. (For the pre-eminence of words among 
the conventional signs, see his De Doctrina Christiana , Book II, 
§111, 4.) Signs, of course, must signify something. Spellbound 
by his structureless view of language as a set of names, Augus¬ 
tine takes Virgil's line 

si nihil ex tanta superis placet urbe relinqui, ( Aen . II, 659) 
(if the Gods will that nothing remain of the great city,) 

counts the words, finds that there are eight of them and con¬ 
cludes that there must be eight signs, each having a meaning of 
its own. He thereupon requests Adeodatus to state the meaning 
of each word, or rather, to tell what it is that each word is a 
name for. 

The intelligent Adeodatus soon finds out that si is a name 
for "doubt." As to nihil , he states that it names "id quod non 
est," that which is not. But here he runs into his father's re¬ 
buke : 

— Perhaps you are right. But I cannot agree with 
you because of your recent admission, namely, that 
a sign is not a sign unless it signifies something. 

And that which is not cannot in any way be some¬ 
thing. Accordingly, the second word in the line 
is not a sign because of the fact that it does not 
signify anything, which would mean that we have 
agreed falsely that all words are signs or that 
every sign signifies something. 

In reply, Adeodatus states his belief that the occurrence 
of the word nihil does not change an otherwise meaningful dis¬ 
course into nonsense, and that, clearly, a speaker does signify 
something by means of those two syllables. 

Hereupon, Augustine suggests what to us might appear a some¬ 
what surprising proposal. It does not seem to surprise Adeoda¬ 
tus, however: 

What shall we do? Since the mind does not see the 
thing and yet finds, or thinks that it finds, that 
it does not exist, can we not say that a certain 
affection of the mind, "affectionem animi," is sig¬ 
nified rather than a thing which is not? 

Adeodatus: Perhaps that is just what I was trying 

to explain. 

At this point, Augustine leaves his usual gravity behind 
for a moment, and indulges in a straightforward pun: 

Let us proceed then, be that matter as it may, lest 
a very silly thing happen to us. 

Adeodatus: What, pray? 

Lest nothing should detain us, and we should suffer 
delay. (Si nihil nos teneat, et moras patiamur.) 

After a not too successful attempt of Adeodatus to define 
the meaning of the next word, the preposition ex, Augustine puts 
an end to the grammatical discussion. The debate about the mean¬ 
ing of words turns out to have been only a skillful preparation 
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to the real issue about the possibility of teaching. This is the 
way in which Augustine now introduces the issue of his concern: 

You readily observe that you have expounded words 
with words, signs with signs, things well known by 
means of things likewise well known. I wish, how¬ 
ever, that you would show me, if you can, the 
things themselves of which these are the signs. 12 

In this manner the question as to whether anything can be 
shown without a sign is brought into the discussion. From this 
point on, the dialogue follows the lines sketched above and leads 
up to the theory of learning we discussed. 

There is a digression in Chapter IX which is interesting 
mainly because it shows how ages differ as to what questions are 
taken to be meaningful and worthwhile asking. Namely, the issue 
is raised of which is higher in value: a sign or the thing sig¬ 
nified by that sign. At first, Augustine claims that obviously 
the thing itself is superior to the sign. To this Adeodatus ob¬ 
jects : 

It seems to me that assent should not be given too 
hastily. For when we say coenum (filth), this name, 

I think, is far superior to that which it signifies. 

What offends us when we hear it does not pertain to 
the sound of the word itself, since coenum is changed 
by a single letter from coelum (heaven). But we do 
see what a great difference there is between the 
things signified by these names. Hence I should not 
attribute to this sign what we so loathe in the thing 
signified. So for this reason I consider the sign 
superior to the thing, for we hear the sign with 
greater complaisance than we perceive the thing by 
means of any sense. 

Augustine concedes this and proceeds to ask Adeodatus to 
grant at least that the cognition of things is superior to the 
signs themselves. Adeodatus agrees, but when Augustine infers 
from this that the cognition of things has to be preferred to 
the cognition of signs, he objects again: 

Did I admit that the cognition of things is superior 
to the cognition of signs, and not just to signs 
themselves? Then I fear that I am not in agreement 
with you on this point. For if coenum , the name is 
better than the thing it signifies, then the cogni¬ 
tion of the name ought to be preferred to the cogni¬ 
tion of the thing, although the name itself be in¬ 
ferior to the cognition. Indeed there are four con¬ 
siderations involved: (1) the name, (2) the thing, 

(3) the cognition of the name, (4) the cognition of 
the thing. Since the first is more excellent than 
the second, why is not the third better than the 
fourth? But if it is not better, must it therefore 
be considered as inferior? 

In other words, Adeodatus assumes that cognition is a monotonic 
increasing function. Yet Augustine provides a counter-example 
to this claim: 

I see that you have very admirably retained what 
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you conceded and understood what you thought. 

But you understand, I think, that the three- 
syllable word vitium (vice) is better than that 
which it signifies, though the cognition of the 
word itself is far inferior to the knowledge of 
vices. Granted that you thus arrange and con¬ 
sider the four distinctions: (1) name, (2) thing, 

(3) cognition of name, (4) cognition of thing, 
we correctly place the first before the second. 

For the name placed in the verse where Persius 
says: "But he is drunk with vice," not only does 
not vitiate the verse but adds a certain orna¬ 
ment. But when the thing itself which is sig¬ 
nified by this name (vitium) is in anything it 
does vitiate it. So thus we see that the third 
does not excel the fourth, but the fourth the 
third. For the cognition of the name vitium ex¬ 
ists for the sake of the cognition of vices. 

After this digression, the main issue about the relation 
between signs and teaching is again taken up. Since the upshot 
of the dialogue is, as we saw above, that signs by themselves do 
not have the power to teach anybody anything, one is naturally 
tempted to ask what it is, then, that we use signs for. This 
question, Augustine says, will be answered on some other occa¬ 
sion. As far as we know, such a sequel to the discussion never 
took place, perhaps because of Adeodatus' dying that same year. 

If we now ask why Augustine the theologian was concerned 
with epistemology at all', the answer is to be found in his con¬ 
cluding words: 

But we shall, God willing, inquire at some other 
time about the utility of words, which if it is 
well considered is no mean matter. For the pres¬ 
ent I have warned you that we should not attri¬ 
bute more to words than is proper. So that now 
we may not only believe but also begin to under¬ 
stand that it has truly been written on divine 
authority that we are not to call anyone on earth 
our master because there is only one Master of 
all who is in heaven. But what in Heaven means 
He Himself will advertise to us by means of men, 
through signs and outwardly, so that we may by 
turning inwardly to Him be made wise; whom to know 
and to love is the blessed life which, though all 
claim to seek it, few indeed may rejoice that they 
have found. 

Even if "we should not attribute more to words than is prop¬ 
er," watching a philosopher discuss them is always interesting 
for a linguist. It is indicative of the central position of lin¬ 
guistic communication among the constituents of human existence, 
that many of the best known philosophers have found it necessary 
to come to terms with language at one point or other of their in¬ 
vestigations. Professor Chomsky's insistence that it is the 
study of language in its universal aspects which, of all fields 
of study presently conceived of, is most likely to yield crucial 
evidence in connection with a theory of mind, has arisen from 
the results of highly specialized and detailed linguistic stud¬ 
ies carried out in the area of Generative Grammar. Such evidence 
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was not available to philosophers of the past. It is incumbent 
on the philosophers of the future, however, to make full use of 
the wealth of insights available from Modern Linguistics into 
language and the way it functions in human interaction. 13 

Notes 

1. The epigraph is taken from an article entitled: 

Sosiv dev fotev fun dev modevnev lingvistik 

( Saussure , Father of Modern Linguistics ), which appeared 
in Yivo Bleter , 24 (1944) , pp. 67-78. It reads in transla¬ 
tion: 

With all respect for the attainments of the 19th and 
20th century in the area of comparative historical 
studies, we have no right at all to forget the splen¬ 
did contributions of the earliest scholars, to begin 
with Saint Augustine.... 

Again in his recent lectures at Harvard University and the 
Institute of Cognitive Studies, many of which I had the 
privilege of attending, Professor Jakobson occasionally 
mentioned Saint Augustine as an important figure in the 
history of the study of signs. 

2. Compare further: Diogenes Laertius X 75, Diodorus Siculus 
I, 8, 3-4 and also the Lucretian version of Epicurus' doc¬ 
trine in De Rerum Naturae , V 1028-1090. 

3. It is no accident that the word - 77 / X 'sign' occurs as many 
as 78 times in the Hebrew Bible. 

4. In his address to the conference of Anthropologists and Lin¬ 
guists (July, 1952) , published as chapter 2 in Results of 
the Conference of Anthropologists and Linguists (Indiana 
University Publications in Anthropology and Linguistics, 
Memoir 8 of I.J.A.L.) 

5. The terms signans and signatum are the Latin equivalents of 
the Greek expressions cnycuvov and anyouvoyevov which had 
been current for centuries in the philosophical writings of 
the Stoa. Cf. I. M. Bochenski, Ancient Formal Logic (Am¬ 
sterdam, North Holland Publishing Co., 1951), §14B: 

The Stoics developed a highly complex and refined 
semiotics. They distinguished three factors in the 
semantic situation: the symbol (to anyaivov^, a ma¬ 
terial sound; the significance or meaning (to ariyouvo- 
yevov) , and the external thing itself (to irpayya, 
tuyx^vov) . The significate, which was also called 
'that which is said' (to Aektov) , was considered as 
incorporeal in opposition to the thing and the symbol, 
which were both bodies. They distinguished speech as 
a physical phenomenon (Asyeiv) from speech as a vehi¬ 
cle of meaning (diTCxyopeUEiv) . 

For a detailed account of the semiotics of the Stoics see: 
Benson Mates, Stoic Logic (University of California Press, 
1953), especially chapter II. 
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6 . 


In the original Latin: "Signum est enim res, praeter speci- 
em quam ingerit sensibus, aliud ex se faciens in cogitation- 
era venire." 

7. In Latin: "Signum est et quod seipsum sensui et praeter se 
aliquid animo ostendit." 

8. See note 4. 

9. Reprinted in Whitney J. Oates: Basic Writings of Saint Au¬ 
gustine, Vol. I, (Random House Publ., New York, 1948). 

For two other English translations of De Magistro see: F. E. 
Touscher, The Philosophy of Teaching (Villanova College, 

1924) and J. M. Colleran, The Teacher in Ancient Christian 
Writers (Westminster, Md., 1950). 

10. Indian philosophers were in a much better position to dis¬ 
cuss language. Their language, Sanskrit, provided them 
with a particle iti (roughly corresponding to English 'thus') 
which was regularly used to terminate a quotation, and which 
when used after a single expression served to formally dis¬ 
tinguish use from mention. 

In writing grammatical rules, grammarians have to mention 
expressions more often than to use them; therefore, the San¬ 
skrit grammarians inverted the convention and used iti in 
their technical terminology just in case they had to refer 
to the thing itself and not to its linguistic expression. 

(See J. F. Staal: Reification , Quotation and Nominalization 
in: Logic and Philosophy, Essays in honour of I. M. Bochefi- 

ski , Amsterdam, 1965, pp. 151-187.) 

In Dravidian syntax a similar device plays an even larger 
part in sentence construction. E.g., in Tamil the various 
participles of the verb eo 'to say' are used as a quotation 
particle. The sentence: 'I said: "go"' is translated as 
follows: 'po enru gonnen,' literally: 'go saying I-spoke.' 

And an idiomatic translation of: 'He fears that he will be 
caught' is given by: 'Akappaduven enru payappadukiran,' 
literally: I-will-suffer-capture saying he-suffers-fear. 

(For more details see e.g. A. H. Arden: A Progressive Gram¬ 
mar of the Tamil Language, §532-545, or H. Beythan: Prak- 
tische Grammatik der Tamilsprache , §228-233.) 

It is plausible to assume that the specific function and fre¬ 
quent use of Iti in Sanskrit is due to influence from the 
Dravidian substratum. Sanskrit is the only^Indo-European 
language that has this property. The form iti itself is 
genuine Sanskrit: i-ti, 'in this manner,' (see W. D. Whit¬ 
ney: Sanskrit Grammar , §1102). 

11. Quoted from Benson Mates: Stoic Logic (University of Cali¬ 
fornia Press, 1953) V, §5. 

12. This passage is remarkable for its terseness in Latin: 

"Illud certe tibi attendere facile est, exposuisse te 
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verbis verba, id est signis signa, eisdemque notissimis 
notissima: ego autem ilia ipsa quorum haec signa sunt, 

mihi, si posses, vellum ut ostenderes." 

13. I am indebted to Professor John Viertel (Brandeis Universi 
ty), who kindly read a first draft of this article and sug 
gested various improvements. 
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SYNTAX AS STYLE: AN ANALYSIS OF 
THREE CUMMINGS' POEMS 


IRENE R. FAIRLEY 

C.W. POST COLLEGE, LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 

A great tangle of adjectives has been generated in the eval 
uation of Cummings' poetry. He has been condemned for using a 
kind of "baby talk" 1 and praised for his "exuberant cross-breed¬ 
ing of the parts of speech." 2 Critics have renounced his verbal 
prestidigitation, while others celebrated his experimentation. 
Whether we view Cummings' style as "pure poetry"^ or an "old 
bag of tricks," 4 that is, whether we present him with laurels or 
an acid review, has been largely a matter of one's notion of 
successful poetry, or one's personal preference. 

The stylistic linguist finds his, or in this case her, prob 
ing nose attracted by the intense exchange of these critics. 
While I cannot hope to dissolve arguments of preference, I would 
like to add to the exchange a syntactic analysis of three brief 
poems with the intention of exposing some of Cummings' "magic" 
as a subtle manipulation of syntactic conventions. 

In the following poem, published by The New Yorker , 5 there 
are no typographical tricks, no newly created words, no concep¬ 
tual vocabulary, characteristics usually associated with Cum¬ 
mings' poetry. The main device is instead a striking rearrange¬ 
ment of syntactic units. 

Me up at does 

out of the floor 
quietly Stare 

a poisoned mouse 

still who alive 

is asking What 
have i done that 


You wouldn't have 


Assuming that we understand a semi-sentence or deviant 
sentence by some means of comparing it with the set of nondevi¬ 
ant sentences most closely related, we can minimally rearrange 
the above poem to the following acceptable sequence: 

up at Me out of the floor a poisoned mouse does 
quietly Stare who still alive is asking What have 
i done that You wouldn't have 

The rearrangement is just that--without additions or deletions. 
It is void of emotion, in contrast to the poem which focuses on 
the emotional state of the speaker. We understand that the 
speaker is startled, confused by the manner in which his speech 
is jumbled. It is, curiously, just what we would expect of a 
poisoned mouse, but the imagined speech of the mouse is in con¬ 
ventional word order, straightforward and concise. The irony of 
the situation, the emotional reversal, is conveyed solely by 
impermissible syntactic inversions: the inverted prepositional 
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object, "me up at" (a speaker would have to be quite upset to 
utter that sequence); and the adverb inversion in "still who 
alive," an error which we might expect in the speech of an ex¬ 
cited person. The subject, "a poisoned mouse," is postponed, a 
common device used in narrative for emphasis. In this poem it 
strengthens as it recreates the speaker's surprise. 

"Does" is out of its normal position, placed with some em¬ 
phasis at the end of the line, and is the only source of ambigu¬ 
ity in the poem. It could be interpreted as both emphatic "a 
poisoned mouse does quietly stare," or interrogative "does a 
poisoned mouse quietly stare?," conveying the speaker's disbe¬ 
lief of the situation. Likely Cummings had both functions in 
mind. "Does" also seems to make the inversion of verb and sub¬ 
ject more acceptable—try reading the passage with it omitted. 

Its inclusion is clearly not arbitrary as the form of the verb 
is in agreement. 

In creating deviances a poet is restricted by the limita¬ 
tions built into his language. In this poem Cummings manipulated 
the restrictions on English word order to create a jumbled 
speech without jeopardizing communication, a delicate task. 

(Other arrangements, for example, "me does out of at the floor 
up" would not be so easily or quickly rearranged for comprehen¬ 
sion.) Crucial to his success is the way Cummings maintains the 
proximity of groups of words which function as a unit, while dis¬ 
turbing their sequence. Cummings has skillfully created an il¬ 
lusion of spontaneity. 

In another, this time a two-sentence poem, Cummings again 
uses syntax as an important thematic device. The poem is the 
third of the Chansons Innocentes: 6 

Tumbling-hair 

picker of buttercups 

violets 

dandelions 

And the big bullying daisies 

through the field wonderful 

with eyes a little sorry 

Another comes 

also picking flowers 

The syntactic device in this poem is not inversion, but deletion. 
The first sentence is instantly understood despite the omissions 
(reconstructing the closest fully grammatical sentence): 

with tumbling-hair the picker of buttercups violets 
dandelions and the big bullying daisies comes (or 
wanders) through the field wonderful. 

The verb is so strongly suggested by the typographic movement of 
the line over the page (note the visual rhythm of the phrasing), 
and by the verb restrictions of the adverbial phrase, as to be 
actually unnecessary, redundant. The other omissions are non- 
essential items and do not affect comprehension. Because of 
these deletions the first sentence gives an impression of spon¬ 
taneous movement. Postponing the final adjective makes it el¬ 
liptical: is only the field wonderful, or all that precedes? 

"Wonderful" completes the clause dramatically, and serves as a 
breath-catcher. 
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The second sentence is entirely regular, in contrast, and 
in agreement with the semantic content; the second person lacks 
exuberance, picking flowers—the abstract, not the buttercups, 
violets, dandelions and daisies (that are typographically scat¬ 
tered as in a field of wild flowers) selected by the "tumbling- 
hair picker." Just as the first expression is free, not of syn¬ 
tax, but of its encumbrances, redundancies; the second is regu¬ 
lar, unimaginative. 7 Clearly Cummings is the master of his syn¬ 
tax, and a master of syntax. 

The third is a one-sentence poem in which Cummings wields 
his syntax so that it not only parallels, but carries the action 
of the poem. 8 

a like a 
grey 

rock wanderin 

g 

through 

pasture 

worn 

an creature whom 
than 

earth hers 

elf 

could 

silent more no 
be 

The sentence wanders both graphically and syntactically to 
create an illusion of the woman's spatial movement. The syntac¬ 
tic inversions and displacements create a meandering effect; 
they slow down the sentence, make the reader pause as many times 
as the woman. As in the previous poems there is no problem of 
unintelligibity. The normal order and relationships can be sup¬ 
posed: 

a woman creature like a grey rock wandering 
through pasture than whom earth herself could 
be no more silent. 

To be an acceptable sentence the paraphrase lacks only the verb 
form "be" —which is frequently deleted in poetic expressions 
(and particularly by Cummings) without affecting comprehension. 
The single ambiguity which exists in the poem is carried over 
into the normal word order: is the grey rock, or the woman, the 
subject of "wandering through pasture?" The ambiguity is second 
ary as the poem conveys an impression of the woman, her charac¬ 
terization, which is unaffected by the ambiguity. It teases, 
rather than confuses the reader. Furthermore, it does not sig¬ 
nificantly alter the syntactic analysis, or processes. Assuming 
then, one interpretation, the expression of the poem is derived 
from two basic sentences: 

A woman creature is like a grey rock. 

She (it) is wandering through pasture. 
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and one complex sentence 

Earth herself could not be more silent than her. 

(Refer to the following- phrase structure analyses 
of the sentences and the expression of the poem.) 


A WOMAN CREATURE IS LIKE A GREY ROCK 



A N 


grey rock 

SHE IS WANDERING THROUGH PASTURE 



wander through pasture 
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EARTH HERSELF COULD NOT BE MORE SILENT THAN HER 



A LIKE A GREY ROCK WANDERING THROUGH PASTURE WOMAN CREATURE WHOM 
THAN EARTH HERSELF COULD SILENT MORE NO BE 



Adj 

grey 


The basic sentences can be joined by applying the wh- 
transformation (relative clause). The first sentence be¬ 
comes the subject noun phrase of the second: A woman crea¬ 
ture who is like a grey rock is wandering through pasture. 
("She" being repetitive would be automatically deleted.) 
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Applying the same wh-transformation to the third sentence would 
incorporate it: A woman creature (who is) like a grey rock than 
whom earth herself could be no more silent is wandering through 
pasture. ("Who is" may be optionally deleted.) Setting aside 
inversions for the moment, this is very close to the expression 
of the poem, the single distinction being the verb form. Elimi¬ 
nating the verb leaves the nominalization of the sentence: A 
woman creature like a grey rock than whom earth herself could be 
no more silent wandering through pasture... The poem is, then, 
an expanded noun phrase (see the phrase structure analysis). 
Casting the expression thus is Cummings main device—the poem is 
focused on the woman, her description, rather than an action. 

Although it is a nominative expression, and an incomplete 
sentence for lack of a verb phrase (thus wholely left-branching) 
the poem gives an unexpected impression of balance. The sense 
is created by the placement of the main noun phrase in central 
position, with eight modifying words to the left and nine to the 
right of "woman creature." This major inversion, preposing a 
series of adjective phrases, is one that is never permitted in 
English. We may say "a wandering woman," but not "a wandering 
through pasture woman." Generally the adjective, and a single 
adjective, may be preposed. Cummings is relaxing the normal con 
straint, a type of deviance which is characteristic of his style 
Here are other instances of this device, impermissible preposed 
adjectives: 9 

1. a few deleted of texture / or meaning monuments 
and dolls 

2. should any by me carven thing provoke your gesture 

The other inversions in the "a like a" poem occur within 
the relative clause. "Than whom" becomes "whom than," followed 
by the uninverted subject and auxiliary "earth herself could," 
followed by a mirror inversion "silent more no be." These in¬ 
versions do not cross nodes and in no way impair comprehension, 
as would: whom silent herself than more earth be no could. 
Cummings is relaxing word-order restrictions within syntactic 
groups (within brackets), so that his inversions are light puz¬ 
zles exercising the reader's linguistic intuition. The syntax 
of the poem may wander, but never out of our range of comprehen¬ 
sion. 

Cummings' artful deviations force the reader to consciously 
search for meaningful interpretation, to reconstruct in the proc 
ess analogous well-formed sentences. His innovations call for a 
reader of unusual flexibility, one who is willing to suspend not 
only customary attitudes and associations, but with them, lin¬ 
guistic conventions. 
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SOME RULES FOR NASALS IN POLISH 


FRANK Y. GLADNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


I: Some Early Rules 

Polish has morphemes of the form CVNC in which the vowel is 
now e, now o; e.g. zemb -y 'teeth' ^ zomb - ek 'little tooth' (or- 
thographically zgby , zgbek ). This indicates the need of a pho¬ 
nologic rule which specifies the mid vowel in certain CVNC mor¬ 
phemes now grave (back), now nongrave (front). There are also 
morphemes in Polish which contain sometimes o, sometimes u; e.g. 
gwov -a 'head' v gwuv - ek 'little heads' (gen.r(orthographically 
glowa , gldwek ). Polish must therefore also have a rule which 
sometimes specifies the grave mid vowel in a morpheme as diffuse 
(high). Since the environment for these two alternations is sim¬ 
ilar, it seems possible to regard gravity in mid vowels before 
nasals and diffuseness in noncompact vowels as reflections of a 
single deeper feature. The feature which we propose is [itense]. 
Having been specified by a single rule [ttense], the root vowels 
of zgbek and gldwek will by subsequent rules (cf. rule 3 below) 
be specified grave and diffuse respectively. 

The rule which tenses the root vowels of zgbek and gldwek 
is different from the later rule which tenses the vowels in zgb 
and gtdw . The environment in the latter case is approximately a 
following voiced segment and a word boundary; 1 e.g. dgby v dgb 
'oak', krggi ^ krgg 'circle', blgdy ^ blgd 'error' but sgpy v 
sgp 'vulture', sgki v sgk , 'knot', prgty v prgt 'rod'; also robi 
v rob 'do', noze v noz 'knife', noga ^ ndg 'leg' but kopie v kop 
'dig', nosy v nos 'nose', foka v fok 'seal'. The environment in 
which the root vowels of zgbek and gldwek are tensed is clearly 
different. 

There are thus at least two sets of facts suggesting a 
deeper connection between the e ^ o alternation before NC and 
the o v u alternation. In what follows we are concerned only 
with the prenasal alternation. The fragment of Polish phonology 
presented here is of course subject to revision in the light of 
more comprehensive treatments of Polish grammar. 

We assume that the underlying root vowel in zgby/zgb(ek) is 
grave, while that in zigb -/ zigb 'chill' is nongrave. This as¬ 
sumption is in keeping with Lightner's proposal that the quality 
of some consonants (e.g. the palatal quality of the initial con¬ 
sonant in zigb -/ zi§b ) can be predicted from the nongrave (front) 
quality of the following vowel. Thus, for example, the forms 
idg/idzie 'go' (lst/3rd person) both show a final front vowel; 
but by positing an underlying back vowel for idg and an underly¬ 
ing front vowel for idzie we are able to account for the palatal 
quality of the consonant in the latter form by means of Light¬ 
ner's rule 17 (plus our rule 11). 

But rule 17 raises a problem for Polish. For every Polish 
word displaying a front vowel following a consonant which does 
not show the effects of rule 17 we must explain why the latter 
did not apply. 2 One explanation is to say that at the point in 
the derivation where rule 17 applies the vowel following the con¬ 
sonant in question is grave. This necessitates later rules which 
change underlying grave vowels to nongrave vowels. There are at 
least three situations calling for such rules. The front vowel 
in zgbek is accounted for by Lightner's rule 43, which changes 
this suffix from -uk- to -ek-. The front vowel in mego 'my' 

(cf. synonymous mojego ) is accounted for by Lightner's rules 28 
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and 29, which, starting with underlying mojego , drop the inter¬ 
vocalic j_ and then truncate the first of two consecutive vowels. 
The third situation where grave vowels are replaced by nongrave, 
i.e. before nasals, is the subject of this paper. 

The problem arises when we consider certain morphemes which 
from a diachronic point of view are foreign borrowings. Must 
they also synchronically be regarded as foreign? 3 Specifically, 
in a morpheme where e follows a hard consonant, must we say that 
rule 17 does not apply because the morpheme in question bears a 
feature of foreignness, which blocks the application of rule 17? 
Or should we say that the morpheme in question contains a back 
vowel at the point in the derivation where rule 17 applies? Con¬ 
sider dentysta 'dentist'. It seems intuitively to be no more 
foreign phonologically than dgty 'wind instrument' (cf. dgd 
'blow'), the latter form being homophonous except for stress with 
the first five segments of dentysta . The rules discussed below 
allow us to posit underlying doNt- for both forms and to mark 
neither as foreign. But what of a form like dependent 'depend¬ 
ent': is it also synchronically foreign, or is its underlying 
representation something like dojepoNdoNt ? 

To specify the root vowel of z&bek tense we propose the fol¬ 
lowing rule (the jitek rule) : 


+voc 

-cons 

-comp 

-diff 


[+tense} / 


[+nasal] [-voc]]_ + 


+voc 
-cons 
+dif f 
-tense 


-voc 

icons 

+comp 

+grave 

-cont 

-voice 


i.e. a mid vowel is specified tense in the environment before a 
nasal followed by one or two nonvocalic segments followed by a 
morpheme boundary followed by a nontense (short) i or u and a k 
followed by a morpheme boundary. Two different suffixes are pro¬ 
vided for in the gtek rule in order to account for their differ¬ 
ent effect on the root-final consonant: rgczek (cf. rgka 'hand') 
but kgsek (not *kgsiek; cf. kgs 'bite'). Since the suffix -ik- 
apparently occurs only after roots ending in a velar consonant, 
it is possible (following an oral suggestion by James P. Nelson) 
to posit a single suffix -uk- and a rule fronting the vowel in 
the environment of a root-final velar. Note that the gtek rule 
applies not only when the suffix is in stem-final position, but 
also in a form like iwigteczny 'holiday', where it is followed 
by another suffix. 

If §tek is to be the type of rule which applies in all en¬ 
vironments which meet the structural description, the following 
forms instance morphemes which will have to be marked in the lex¬ 
icon [- gtek ], i.e. as not undergoing the §tek rule: chgd 'wish' 
chgtka 'fancy', gawgd(k)a 'story', (the ik/uk form unless other- 
wise glossed means 'little...'), klgb- 'cloud' klgbek 'ball' 

(for stems cited with a hyphen another vowel tensing rule has 
altered the normal citation form, here klgb), migt(k)a '(cala)- 
mint', okrgtka 'seam', pgpek 'navel' pgpowina 'umbilical cord', 
pongta 'allurement' pongtka 'cosmos' (assuming that this plant 
is considered "alluring" by Polish speakers), rzgsa 'eye-lash' 
rzgski 'cilia', stgp 'tarsus' stgpka 'pestle', strzgp(k)a 
'shred', wgdka 'fishing rod' (probably; cf. wgdzidlo 'bit'), 
zaglgbka 'olive shell' (probably shares a morpheme with glgboki 
'deep'). For ggba 'mouth' we find both ggbka and ggbka, for pgk 
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'bunch' both pgczek and pgczek . On the other hand dgtka 'inner 
tube' and jgtka 'straining beam', which contain the past passive 
participle suffix -t- (cf. dgd 'blow', jgd 'start'), have a mor¬ 
pheme boundary between the nasal and the following segment and 
therefore do not meet the structural description for gtek . 

Balancing these exceptions to the gtek rule we have the fol¬ 
lowing regular formations: cggi cgzki 'tongs', czq£6 'part' 
czgstka 'particle', dgb ~ dgbek 'oak', dziesigd 'ten' dziesigtka 
'a ten', dziewig6 'nine' dziewigtka 'a nine', dziewczgta 
dziewczgtka 'maidens' (this suffix occurs in a larger number of 
words denoting the young of the species, e.g. orlgtko 'eaglet'), 
ggba 'mouth' qgbka 'sponge', gg§ 'goose' ggska 'gosling', golgb - 
golgbek 'dove', grzgda grzgdka 'flower bed', jastrzgb - jastrzgbek 
'hawk', kgs 'mouthful' kgsek 'morsel', krgq - krg'zek 'disk', 
ksigga ksigzka 'book', miesigc - 'month' miesigczki 'menses', 
pamigc 'memory' pamigtka 'memento', pgk 'bunch' pgczek 'bud', 
pienigdz - pienigzek 'coin], pigd 'five' pigtka 'a five', pig§6 
pigstka 'fist', prgga prgzek 'streak', prgt 'rod' prgtek 'bacil¬ 
lus', obrgb 'compass, area' obrgbek 'hem' (that which encompasses 
also hems in), rgka rgczka 'hand', rzgd - 'row' porzgdek 'order' 
sgk 'knot' (in a board) sgczek 'drain' (as, e.g., a knot hole?), 
§wigto 'holiday' gwigtek 'holy image', wgtek 'thread' (probably; 
cf. wgtly 'flimsy'), wigS 'bond' wigzka 'bundle', wstgga 'band' 
wstgzka 'ribbon', zajgc - 'hare' zajgczek 'leveret', zgb - zgbek 
'tooth', zolgdek 'stomach' (possibly; cf. zolgdzi- 'acorn'). In 
addition, gtek would apply in names of diseases like gpigczka 
'coma' from gpigcy 'sleeping', gorgczka 'fever' from qorgcy 
'hot', rzezgczka 'gonorrhoea' from rzezgcy 'castrating'. Its 
application here is possibly vacuous since the vowel in question 
is already specified tense in the underlying participial forms. 4 

With few exceptions a vowel preceding NC and the adjectival 
suffix -in- is nontense. The exceptions are mgczny 'floury' 
from mgka 'flour', porzgdny 'orderly' from porzgdek 'order', and 
zgdny 'greedy' from zgda6 'demand'. No doubt a backward diction¬ 
ary of Polish or volume eleven of Siownik jgzyka polskiego (ed¬ 
ited by W. Doroszewski, forthcoming) will turn up additional ex¬ 
ceptions. The following rule (the gtny rule) is proposed, which 
specifies as nontense the vowel preceding NC and the adjectival 
suffix -in-: 


+voc 

-cons 

-comp 

-diff 


[-tense] 


/ 


2 

[tnasal] [-voc]p + 


+VOC 


-voc 

-cons 


+cons 

tdiff 


-comp 

-grave 


-grave 

-tense 


tnasal 


For at least a third of the more than two dozen forms observed, 
the gtny rule will probably apply vacuously. The root vowel of 
such adjectives as pongtny 'attractive', chgtny 'willing', 
tgskny 5 'melancholy', ngdzny 'wretched', potgzny 'powerful', 
wstrgtny 'disgusting', which never occurs tense (i.e. g), is 
presumably specified nontense already in the underlying lexical 
representation. Over half of the roots involved occur with both 
nasals, e.g. wzglgdny 'relative' (cf. wzglgd - 'view', oglgdad 
'examine'). For adjectives containing these roots the utility 
of gtny depends on the other rules dealing with VNC which the 
phonology of Polish will have to include. The necessity of gtny 
seems to be unquestionable in the case of jgdrny 'pithy', and 
mosigzny 'brass', since in the other occurrences of these roots 
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we find only g: jgdro , jgderko , mosigdz , mosigdzu , mosigdzowad . 
Similarly, pienigdze 'money' and miesigce 'months,' where forms 
with g predominate, yield pienigSny and miesigczny . 

Verbal derivation also entails rules affecting the feature 
of tenseness in mid vowels before NC. For example, when a verb 
comprises a root and the suffix - a(6) , the prenasal vowel is 
usually tense. For example, brzgkad (also brzgkad ) 'jingle' cf. 
brzgk , kgsad 'bite' cf. kgs , oqlgdad 'examine' cf. wzglgd -, 

- rgbac 'cut' cf. - rgb -, osiggac 'accomplish' cf. -sigq, sprzgtad 
'sweep' cf. sprzgt , wgchac 'sniff' cf. wgch (but with a different 
suffix, wgszyd 'scent'), and wigzad 'tie' cf. wigS. Exceptional 
in this regard are pgtad 'fetter' ( pgto ), siggad 'reach out', 
and zaprzgqad 'harness' ( zaprzgq ). 

Some of the rules needed to account for the pronunciation 
of prenasal mid vowels in Polish will be of limited generality. 
Some will perhaps be triggered by features associated with indi¬ 
vidual morphemes. For example, the roots meaning 'trumpet' and 
'dance' will probably be entered in the lexicon with tense pre¬ 
nasal vowels: trgba 'trumpet', trgbid 'to trumpet', trgbnik 
'sea elephant'; plgsy 'gambols', plgsad 'dance', plgsawica 
'chorea'. But with the actor suffix -acz we find trgbacz, 
plgsacz . The lexicon must therefore list - acz with the property 
of causing a preceding prenasal vowel to be nontense. Thus -acz 
is analogous to the diminutive suffix - ik in Russian, which has 
associated with it the feature of causing forward stress shift; 
cf. stol£ 'tables', stoldvaja 'dining hall', stoljdr 'joiner', 
but stdlik 'little table'. 

II: Late Rules 

Polish is commonly said to possess nasal vowels, and we 
will now consider what is meant by this phrase. The nasal vowel 
letters j; and g in zgby and zgbek do not represent nasal vowel 
sounds but rather sequences of oral mid vowel plus nasal conso¬ 
nant: [zembi], [zombek]. When the following consonant is a non¬ 

vocalic continuant, as in kgsy , kgsek , here too j? and jg stand 
for a sequence of vocalic segment plus nonvocalic segment, but 
in this case the vocalic segment is clearly nasalized: [keftsi], 
[kbWsek]. Nasal vowels in the strict sense can thus be account¬ 
ed for by rule (15), which nasalizes vowels in the environment 
before nasal glides. 

There are two nasal glides in Polish, grave noncompact [ft] 
as in [koWslfi] 'pieces', [zeffisfci] 'cilia' and nongrave compact 
[ 3 ] as in [kbjsjfi] 'equine', [2§js]f:i] ’feminine' (orthographical- 
ly, kgski, kofiski , rzgski , zehski) (see Schenker 1954: 469). The 
latter derives from [fj] by rule (12) . 

The nasal glide is commonly omitted in word final position 
following the front mid vowel. Thus idg 'I go' can be pronounced 
[idett] or [ide]. To account for the latter there must be an op¬ 
tional rule which drops ft between e and a word boundary. This 
rule (not included in the list below) must immediately precede 
rule (15) . 

An n becomes palatal (i.e. compact), if it is sharp, by 
rule (11) . The same rule gives siedzicie 'you sit' from geglite . 

An n‘ comes to be sharp in one of several ways. In zehski 
it is sharped (Lightner's rule 17) by the vowel of the adjecti¬ 
val suffix -isk-, which is subsequently dropped (Lightner's rule 
44) . 
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In sensie 'sense' (loc.), pronounced [sejge] , the n is 
sharp by assimilation to a following sharp palatal, rule (6). 

The rule is also needed to sharp the in miedcie 'city' (loc.). 
Note that the rule is stated so as not to sharp the initial seg¬ 
ment of zjem 'I will eat'. If this z is sharp, then a later, 
different sharping rule is needed. The present rule is ordered 
before rule (11), and its application in the case of zjem would 
result in incorrect * 2jem . 

Whether or not n assimilates to a following sharp palatal 
continuant is conditioned in part by the preceding vowel. Fol¬ 
lowing e both nasal glides occur^ for sensie [seftge] is possi¬ 
ble; for ggsi 'geese' next to [gejgi] we also hear [ge$§i], es¬ 
pecially in careful, somewhat studied speech. In a palatal en¬ 
vironment on both sides of VN, e.g. in wigzid 'imprison', assim¬ 
ilation is obligatory: [yjSjiid]. Assimilation does not take 
place after a: szansie 'chance' (loc.) is [SS^fe]. What hap¬ 
pens after o is less clear. Assimilation is normal before the 
infinitive ending in wzigdc 'take' and przgdd 'spin', pronounced 
[vsSjJiff] , [p355i$] ; but before the diminutive suffix -Ik- as in 
wgisik 'tendril' it is not: [vSftgik] . Subtly contrasting envi¬ 
ronments are apparently involved. The problem of finding out 
what they are is aggravated by the tendency of Polish speakers 
to vary the pronunciation of nasals with different styles of 
speech. Nevertheless it is clear that some environments must be 
excepted from rule (6). For the time being we must content our¬ 
selves with an imperfect rule (5), which results in a doubtful 
[p§3«g$]. If the environment for the exception were limited to 
just after compact vowels, the result would be [vojiik], like¬ 
wise doubtful. 

The nasal glides are in contrast when followed by a hard 
nongrave consonant and preceded by most vowels; e.g. [kuvfrdt] 

'art' vs. [dujsfci] 'Danish', [c£fts] 'rent' vs. [londijski] 'Lon¬ 
don' (adj.) (orthographically kunszt , dufiski , czynsz , londyhski ). 
The high front unrounded vowel is exceptional in this respect, 
for the initial vowel nuclei of chifiski 'Chinese' and insekt 
'insect' do not contrast: [xljslji] , [TjsEkt] (see Biedrzycki 
1963: 27). We thus have a third source for sharp n, rule (7). 

In hafiba 'shame' the letter h stands for two segments: 
[xajmba]. This is the case also with kofica 'end' (gen.) and 
koficzyd 'finish', pronounced [kojnca] , [kojhdig]. See rules (8) 
and (9). A number of facts suggest that these rules must not be 
restricted to nasals. Rule (8), without the specification of 
[+nasal], will insert the j_ in rajca 'councilor' (cf. radzid 
'advise'), miejski 'city' (adj.) (cf. miasto 'city'), and 
szeddset '600', which is pronounced [Sejset]. Here again the 
facts are either uncertain or conflicting. Next to rajca we 
find synonymous radca . J. Tuwim rhymes jedddca 'rider' (gen.) 
with miejsca 'place' (gen.). 6 If the rhyme is exact, a rule 
like (8) is needed, not restricted to nasals, and one or two 
others. 

A nasal consonant (except £) becomes a grave noncompact 
nasal glide (v?) when followed by a continuant and in certain 
grammatical endings (see rules 14a and 14b). 8 But to account 
for forms like chamski 'boorish' and Lorn i a 'city in northeast 
Poland', which are pronounced with [m], we make m before non¬ 
grave consonants an exception to rule (14a). See rule (13). 

Here are the rules. To allow for a broader sampling of 
derivations we include a rule (1) changing i and u to mid vowels 
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before NC, a rule (4) dropping nasals before continuant liquids, 
and a rule (2), which tenses mid vowels followed by NC and an i 
or u in the next syllable. 


( 1 ) 


+VOC 

-cons 
+dif f 
-tense 


[-diff] / _ [+nasal] + [+cons] 


( 2 ) 


+VOC 

-cons 

-comp 

-diff 


[+tense] / 


[+nasal] ( [+cons]) + [+cons] 


+voc 

-cons 

+diff 

-tense 


(3) 


+VOC 

-cons 

-comp 

-diff 

atense 


[agrave] / 


(4) [+nasal] -»-* 0 / 


[+nasal] + [+cons] 


+voc 

+cons 

+cont 


(5) [tnasal] 


[-next rule] / 


+voc 

-cons 

-diff 

tgrave_ 


[tcont] 


( 6 ) 


-voc 

-grave_ 




[+sharp]/ 



(7) [+nasal] 


[+sharp]/ 


( 8 ) 


insert 


-voc 

-cons 

-grave_ 


/ 


+VOC 
-cons 
+dif f 
-grave_ 


+cons 

_+coniy 


-voc 

+cons 

+nasal 

tsharp_ 


-voc 

+cons 

-cont 

jsharp 


(9) [tnasal] 


[-sharp]/ 


-voc 

-cons 

-grave^ 


tcons 

-sharp_ 


(10) [tnasal] 


a comp 
3 grave_ 


/ 


t 


-voc 
tcons 
a comp 
Bgrave 
-cont 
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(11) 

-grave 


tsharp 

(12) 

-voc 


+cons 

+comp 

-grave 

+nasal 


+ sharp_ 



[-cons] / 



(13) 


-voc 

+cons 

+grave 

+nasal 


(14) [+nasal] 


[-next rule] / 


[-grave] 


-cons 

-comp 

_+grave_ 


[(a) 


[+cons 

-|_+contJ 


(b) + [+voc] 


(15) 


r—— — 


-voc 

+VOC 

[peons 

-9-9- [+nasal] / 

-cons 


+nasal 


# 


In conclusion we offer some sample derivations. 

cigta 'she cut' (cf. tng 'I am cutting'): tin+l+a -*• 
Lightner's 17 -»• tin+l+a 1 tan+l+a -»■' 3 -*■ ten+l+a 
-9-4-9- t e+ l+a -*■ 11 $e+l+a Lightner's 49 -*■ §e+w+a -* other 
rules -»■ [$ewa] 

cigwszy 'having cut': tin+vuSi -»• Lightner's 17 ■+■ tin +vu ^i 
■+ 1 -> ten+vusi -9-2-9- ten+vu§i ->■ 3 + ton+vu£i + Lightner's 44 
ton+vsi -*■ voicing assimilation -*■ ton+fsi + 11 + $on+f!i 14a + 
$oW+fsi -9-15-9- $SW+f§i -*■ other rules ->■ [$5ftfSA] 

trzgsg 'I shake': trSns+5m -*■ Lightner's 17 -> tfSns+Qm 
3 -*■ tfens+em -> Lightner's 34, progressive devoicing, and others 
-* tSens+em 14a ■* tSeWs+em -*• 14b tseWs+eW 15 + tSeWs+SW -*■ 
other rules + [tSeWstW] 

trzgsie 'he shakes': trSns+e+t + Lightner's 17 + t£§n§+e+t 
-*■ 3 + tten§+e+t -* as above tsen§+e+t + a t-dropping rule + 
t§en§+e -»■ 6 + tSeijg+e ->-11-9- t§e$|+e 12 + t§ej|+e -»• 15 + 

t§g]£+e + other rules -»-■ [tSe5#e] 

hafiba 'shame': xan+ib+a + Lightner's 17 -+ xa£+ib+a •+ 

Lightner's 44 -*- xaij+b+a 8 xajij+b+a 9 -*■ xajn+b+a 10 ->- 
[xajmba] 

wgsik 'tendril': v5ns+lk ->- Lightner's 17 + v5n§+Ik ->- 3 
(and others) von§+ik -»• 5 •* yes ->■ 6 -* no 11 -> von^+ik -*■ 14a 
vo$J£j+ik -9-15-9- vOW§+ik - 9 - other rules - 9 - [vswfik] 
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Chocimska 'street in Warsaw': xotim+isk+a Lightner' s 17 
•> xotigi+isk+a '-*■ Lightner's 44 (and others) ■+ xotiip+sk+a ■> 7 
(applies vacuously) -*■ xotiip+sk+a 11 -»■ xo$iip+sk+a -> 13 ■+ yes -> 
14a -*■ no ->■ Lightner's 51 (unsharps labial consonants before a 
consonant or word boundary) xo$im+sk+a other rules -> 
[xo$imska] 

ci§zy 'lies heavy': 5 6 7 8 teng+i+t -> Lightner's 6, 17 and 
others -»■ tenz+±+t -*■ 3 -»■ tenz+i+t -> the t-dropping rule -»■ tenz+a 
-y 11 -*■ $en2+i -»■ 14a -»■ $eWz+i -*■ 15 -+ $eftz+ i ->■ other rules 
[$eWzi] 

ciehszy 'thinner': ten+iS+i -»■ Lightner's 17 ■* teo+is+i -*■ 
Lightner's 44 -> teo+s+i ■> 11 $e^+§+i 12 •> $eg + §+i -* 15 -* 

$eJ+S+i other rules [$e3§i] 


Notes 


1. See Szober 1963: 66-67. 

2. Another possibility, suggested by gwiezdny 'starry' (cf. 
gwiazda ), wiedli 'they led' (cf. wiodla ), etc., is that rule 
17 applies, preventing the backward shift of the preceding 
vowel, but that prior to the application of our rule (11), 
which would result ih * gwieid£ny , *wied|_li, another rule in¬ 
tervenes undoing the work of rule 17. 

3. For the phonological concomitants of foreignness in Russian 
see Halle 1959: 73. 

4. Note that the c v cz alternation in the last set of forms 
points to an underlying k in the present participle in Pol¬ 
ish, despite the historical *t indicated by comparative evi¬ 
dence. The form gorgtszy 'hotter' in no way argues against 
this supposition: the segment following the nasal is assim¬ 
ilated to the next following segment with respect to stri¬ 
dency (cf. Schenker 1966: 44), and is therefore c. 

5. This form irregularly fails to show the results of Lightner's 
rule 6, which would give * t§szczny . 

6. Kwiaty polskie , cz. 2, rozdzial 1, I. 

7. It would be preferable to enter this verbal root in the lex¬ 
icon as teNq , with an unspecified nasal and thus fewer fea¬ 
ture specifications. But in order to prevent tornza from 
coming out as though spelled *t§iza we had to make grave na¬ 
sals an exception to rule (14aT"I Rule (13) requires the in¬ 
formation that the nasal in §en2+i is not grave, since 
$enz+i is not an exception to rule (14a) . We could have 
followed Lightner (cf. his rule 39) in not restricting the 
application of our rule (10) to environments before stopped 
consonants, but this would have resulted in Chocimska coming 
out as if spelled * Chocifiska (i.e. [xo$I3skaj) . We have 
been unable to remedy this not insignificant shortcoming in 
our rules. 

8. See next page. 
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THE LITANY OF SAINTS IN 'MOLITVA SV. TROICE' 


NORMAN W. INGHAM 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Among the several extant Church Slavonic writings of sup¬ 
posed Latin origin that appear to have found their way to Kievan 
Rus' in translations made in Bohemia are two prayers—-known as 
"Molitva sv. Troice" and "Molitva na dbjavola"—which mention 
names of saints especially venerated in the West. 1 The first 
one occurs "rather frequently" in Russian copies of the four¬ 
teenth to sixteenth centuries and was edited in 1884 by A. S. 
Arxangel'skij. 2 The second prayer, from a thirteenth-century 
sbornik , was published by A. I. Sobolevskij in 189.9 3 and 1910. 4 
Arxangel 1 skij's title ( Ljubopytnyi pamjatnik ) reflects the puz- 
zlement he felt when confronted with a Russian Church Slavonic 
text containing Western features; and his colleague I. A. Sljap- 
kin echoed him by calling the prayer to the Holy Trinity "ljubo- 
pytnyj, no zagadocnyj pamjatnik." It was Sobolevskij—one of 
the first scholars to recognize the importance of Czech influ¬ 
ence on early Russian literature 5 —who gave closer attention to 
the two prayers and drew meaningful conclusions. Both of them, 
he found, contain traces of early Church Slavonic forms that 
leave no doubt about their antiquity. That the texts were of 
Bohemian provenance is suggested by some linguistic features and 
by the mentions of characteristic Western saints venerated by 
the Czechs. Sobolevskij also thought he detected in the syntax 
of "Molitva na dbjavola" some hints that it was translated from 
Latin. 

These two prayers, moreover, are not isolated phenomena. 

The thirteenth-century sbornik from which "Molitva na dbjavola" 
comes has the leaves numbered in such a way as to indicate that 
the prayers in it were once part of a larger collection. Two 
other prayers in the sbornik have passages almost identical with 
some in "Molitva sv. TroicS." (One of them, "Molitva ispovSda- 
niju grexovt," was among prayers from this manuscript that Sobo¬ 
levskij published 1905.°) Furthermore, a prayer found in a mo - 
litvennik of the sixteenth century—"Molitva potrebna vsemt svja- 
tyirvb glagolema na vsjaks denb" — lists a large number of saints, 
some of whom are the same as ones in the two prayers under dis¬ 
cussion. 7 Sobolevskij concluded: 

no BMflHMOMy, pe/ian rpynna mo/imtb fibiria nepBBeflBHa 
c JiaTMHCKoro fl3bi k a- b npeflB/iax hckohh noflHMHeHHOM 
pHMCKony npecTO/iy Hbxmm eips b to bpbmr, nor.ua b 
3Toh seM/ie coxpaHBnocb doroc/iyweHHe Ha pepKOBHo- 
G/iaBHHCKOM R3blHe M pepKOBHO - C/iaBRHCKHM B3blK 6bl/l 
BSblHOM pepKOBHOkl nMCbP'ieHHOCTH. 

Because St. Canute (died 1086) and St. Alban (supposed by the 
editor to be a man who died in 1072) 8 are mentioned, Sobolevskij 
believed the prayers must have been translated in the late elev¬ 
enth century and at the Sazava Monastery near Prague. But Wein- 
gart called this "only a guess;" and it must be said that the 
conjecture allows precious little time between the death of Ca¬ 
nute and the banning of Slavonic from Sazava, which took place 
in 1097. 

Sobolevskij 1 s introduction to the prayers was scholarly but 
brief and not thorough even in its examination of the lexicon. 

His opinions generally about the Bohemian origin of Russian texts 
were challenged, the critics arguing that the evidence for "bo- 
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hemisms" in the manuscripts was insufficient. 9 In the interven¬ 
ing years, as far as I can determine, the prayers have still not 
received adequate attention. 10 Scholars have been content for 
the most part to paraphrase Sobolevskij's observations. Even Fr. 
Dvornik, who has devoted the most space to the prayers in recent 
years, did not go beyond an attempt to identify some of the 
saints who are named. 11 Perhaps scholars have been discouraged 
by Sobolevskij's negative opinion of one of the prayers: 

"Mo/iHTBa Ha flbflBOJia" no coflepmaHMto He npeflcTaBjineT 

HHTEpeca . OHa fl/lMHHa H MHOrOC/lOBHa , He OT /lMHaBTCB 

HH noaTHHBCKHMH fl Q C T 0 H H C T B a M H , HM CH/lOK] HyBCTBa. 

He was largely right about the literary merits of the work, but 
he was very much wrong in saying its contents are without inter¬ 
est. The fact is that all of the prayers mentioned above offer 
valuable material to students of the literature of devotions; 
and at the same time it is clear that—barring discovery of their 
actual sources—the origin of the texts cannot be ascertained 
without a systematic study of their contents. While not attempt¬ 
ing to settle the difficult questions that arise, I offer some 
remarks on one section of the "Prayer to the Holy Trinity." 

It is not sufficient merely to extract the names of a few 
saints from this prayer and display them as evidence of its West¬ 
ern origin. It must be realized that "Molitva sv. TroicS" con¬ 
tains an entire litany of the saints —a special genre with a 
long history of its own in both the Eastern and Western Church¬ 
es. 12 To understand properly the significance of names—and in¬ 
deed even to identify correctly some of the saints who are in¬ 
voked—one must examine their place in the structure of the lit¬ 
any as a whole. Tradition regulated the selection and order of 
holy persons, and deviations can help to determine the place and 
time of composition and even give clues as to the ideology of 
the writer. 13 

A litany prayer is one of the three basic kinds of prayers 
found in the oldest Christian liturgies. 14 In its original form 
it is a prayer of intercession in which a priest or deacon reads 
a series of supplications and the people respond after each with 
Kyrie eleison , or Amen , Ora pro nobis , etc. The invocation of a 
short list of holy persons in the prayers is a very ancient 
trait. It is not known for sure, however, when and where the 
practice was introduced of naming a lengthy sequence of saints 
(i.e., of invoking sanctorum nomina seriatim 15 ). In the West 
this usage seems to have been spread from England and Ireland, 
where such texts appear in the late seventh century. From there 
they spread to Gaul and the entire Continent, reaching Rome 
around 800. The oldest known manuscript evidence on the Conti¬ 
nent is from about 770-780. 16 Western litanies of the saints 
may have influenced the Byzantine, but it is known that struc¬ 
tured lists of saints, while not such long ones, were used in 
the East much earlier. 17 

For centuries there was considerable regional diversity in 
the composition of the litanies, and a fully standardized list 
of saints was not established in the West until the time of Pope 
Pius V (1566-72). 18 It is only in the last few years, nonethe¬ 
less, that hagiologists have begun to recognize the importance 
of the litanies as sources to be placed alongside calendars and 
martyrologies. The litanies sometimes record the earliest evi- 
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dence for the veneration of a saint, and they often survive where 
local calendars have perished. 19 

Litanies of saints are known from early times not only in 
liturgical prayers but in those intended for individual devo¬ 
tions. The Russian "Molitva sv. TroicS" is such a private 
prayer. The title is actually a misnomer, because it is ad¬ 
dressed not solely nor primarily to the Holy Trinity. Moreover, 
the nature of the prayer has not been sufficiently understood. 

Its lengthy text (fourteen and one half printed pages) is in ef¬ 
fect made up of several prayers, as is clearly announced in the 
preface: 

Ch MOJiHTBa o noKaaHiu. h o ncxoflfc flynra. a o btopomb 
npauiecTBia rocnoflHH. a 3a bch KpecTMHH. a 3a yconman. 
a 3 a Bparu. a Ha noxBaay ctIh Tpoaqa OTijy a oiy a CTOMy 
flyxy. a Ha noCtfly BparoMB bhahmhmb a HeBHflHMHMB. 


That this statement about the contents should be taken quite lit¬ 
erally can be shown by an analysis of the text as a whole. The 

various parts of the prayer are quite distinct and so different 

in content that they are even contradictory. The question could 
be raised whether our prayer is not a compilation. Regrettably, 
it is not possible at present to discuss overall composition— 
nor to follow up the very interesting suggestion made by Dvornik 
that "Molitva sv. Troice" (actually only a small section of it 
comes into question) may be related to Latin prayers of the Con- 
fiteor type. 20 A detailed comparison of the supplication "aa 
Ben KpecTbFiHbi" with the Great Intercession of the Byzantine lit¬ 
urgy also must await another occasion. 21 

The litany of saints in "Molitva sv. Troice" is a call for 

intercession to obtain forgiveness of sins and is followed, as 

is usual in such cases, 22 by a series of suffrages for people 
living and dead (namely, the prayer "for all Christians"). In 
fact the Russian prayer invokes more than one catalogue of holy 
persons. An abbreviated list using mostly generic terms for 
groups of intercessors is followed by the full litany of all the 
saints. There are discrepancies between the two lists, and they 
both appear to be faulty. 

The section that includes the two litanies is reproduced 
below with the names of intercessors arranged in columns. The 
text is based on Arxangel'skij's (his basic manuscript; abbrevi¬ 
ation: &i). Significant variants from his second manuscript (A 2 ) 
are given in parentheses and from Sljapkin's fourteenth-century 
fragment (£) in square brackets. 23 (The Sljapkin manuscript 
breaks off after ”/i hk cTbixt mom;.. shho e/iHca^b. Mpb<e>.”) 
Neither Arxangel 1 skij 1 s nor Sljapkin's edition is diplomatic, 
and they differ in principles (e.g., Arxangel 1 skij resolves ab¬ 
breviations; Sljapkin does not). I do not try to render all 
their peculiarities. 

[ho th] MHJiocTHBe [macthbh] rocnofln noMHxya mh h cnacH 
mh. h eaHKo [Hme Co th] cirptmHx flymen; h t4aomb. hah 

C AO BOMB • HAH flfeflOMB. HAH riOMHIUfleHleilB * HAH BtflM . HAH 
He BtflSW. HAH BOfle». HAH He BOfleK). npOCTH mh [ add : 
rcH] rpinmaro [ add : h HeflocTOHHaro] paCa TBoero hmpk. 

[ add : h] th npenHCTaa roonoae [r*e npcTaa] BAaflHHHije 
[ add : Cue] mhaocthb8h [BceMATBaa] MaTH rocnoflHH. hx. 
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[nace Co] HenpecTaHHO Moxamacs 3a Beci post [mhpi] Kpe- 
CTMHCKiH. iiomoxbch rocnoace 3a ms rpifflHaro a HeAOCToa- 
Haro paCa TBoero fo mh* rpfcniHeMi. a HeAOCTOBHiMi pact 
TB06MB]. HMPK• 


C MBXaHXOMl 

a [add: c] raBpaxoM- 
ci ypaxoM 

a [ add : c] pa0oaxoMi (pa0aaxoM). 

[a] ci bc4mb arrxH 

[a]apxaarrxu. 

ci xepoBBMH (xepyBBMH) 

a [ add : c] cepa0BMH. 

a [ omit ] ci bcImb HeOecHUMB caxaMH. 

ci loaHHOMi KpecTBTeaeMi. 

a ci arrxH. 

a [ omit ] ci a mb [hothpimh] eBaHrexaciH. 
a ci npopoKa 
a c MyseHHKa. 

[a] ci npenoAo6HHMB otub. 
a ci naTpaapxa. 

a Cl 6e3M&3AHBKB. 

a Cl CeAMlJO OTpOKB • [CeMBIO OTpOKl ] 

[a] ci MXaaeHua [ reverse order with following ] 

a ci f [TpeMB] acnoBtflHaKB. 
a ci ypoflBBBMB xpacia pa^a 
[a] c MapoHOCauaMB [add: meHaMH ] . 

[a] ci bc4mb cthmh CTaBniB y npecTOxa rocnoAHs. npesacTia 
pyui B03fltBma ( B03Ai»ma) ki MaxocraBOMy 6ory. noMOxacs 
rocnome [ add : a] o mh4 rpinraeMi [add: a HeAOCToaHiMi] 
paGt TBoeM. BMpK. o npesacTas rocnoace BxaAHsanie Coro- 
poAaue MBXocTBBaa [BceMXCTBBas] moxb [oyMOxa 8a] 3a 
ms rpiuraaro. 


[bcs hCchhh chxh] 
ctIh arrxa 
a apxaafrxa. 

MoxaTe 6ora 3a ms rpinraaro. 

cthb loaHe npopose a [ omit ] 
npeATese [add: kpctxi 
rcHi.] 

MOxa[fe] Cora 3a ms rpfcm- 
Haro. 

ctIh ansa, 
neipe. 

aHAP^e [aHApfeoj reverse 
order with following] 

nasxe. 

loaHHe CorocxoBe. 

SKOB6. 

MapKO. 

MaT0te [MaTiJto]. 

xyxo.<sic> ( omit ) [xyKa] 
$axanne. ( omit ) 

$OMa. (omitf) 

Bax0poM®e (omit) [Bax$poMi»] 


b KOBe ax$teB (hkobo axcfcieBi) 
[skobi ax$ieBi ] . 
lyAO SKOBXB [BDAa SKOBXl] . 
bob cxlB anxa. BcexHaue [ac- 
noxHaua] cnroro Ayxa 
Moxare Cora 3a ms rpfcnraaro. 

cthb axiaHi. [xhki] naneacio. 

aHKXHTi (aKXHTi) .[omitl 

a [ omit ] KXBM6HTI. [KXHMHHTe] 

cexaBecTpi [caxeBectpe]. 

aBe nana (aBe nane) [xBe nana]. 

CTe$aHe« 

reoprie. 

36H0Ble [3HHOBie], 

Bxacle. 

BOBTeme (BifiTeme). 

BCH CTla CBsmeHHOMyseHHHH 
Moxate Cora sa ms rpinraaro. 
[ omit : 3a ms rpinraaro] 

cthb [add: Bexasaa] HHKOxae. 
Bacaxle. 

loaHe 3xaToycTe. 
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rparopie SorocxoBe. [ omit ] 
[aoaHe OocxoBe] 
eni*$aHe. [ omit ] 

[CTe$aHe] 

KHnpiaHe. [ omit ] 
reoprie mhthxhhbckhh [mh- 
TyXHHBCKHH] . 

rparopie HJoxoTBopHe. 
rparopie hhckIh.( omit )[ omit ] 
rparopie aKparaHBCKia.[ omit ] 
ioaHe mhxocthbhh. [ omit] 
aMaxoxie (aH0axoxie) 
[aHt$Hjio$He] . 
eji0epie [ax$epBe] . 

KanHTOHe. 

MapTHHe. [MapTUHe] 
noxyeKTe. 

bch ctIh ynHTexa [ add : a 
CTJia. ] 

mo jiHTe 6ora 3a mh rptmHa[ro] 

CTBia nepBOMyHeHHane [ add : 

xcbb] CTe$aHe. 
reoprie (rparopie). 

0eoflope [$eflope]. 

AMBTpie |flMBTpee]. 
a crux. m. 

naHiejiBBMOHe [naHTextaMOHe] . 
$poxe 
a xaspe. 
npoKonie. 

MepKypie. 
aHflpte [aHAptio]. 
eBCTpaTie [eoycTpaTBe]. 

HH KBTO (HBKHTO). 

MHHO. 

xpacTO$ope. 

[Bare ] 

BH’secxaBe. 

MarHyme.[ omit ] 

KOHyTe. [ omit ] 

[MaHylxe. ] 

[caBexie ] 

BeHeflBKTe. [BeHflBKTe] 
axCaHe. [ omit ] 

[ i3Maaxe.] 
oxose [axoBe] . 

CoryxBe (6TyxBe) [OyTyxBe]. 
coaoHe (co$OHe) 
poMa (poMaHe) [poMane]. 
aH0HMe. 

MaKCBMe. 

Oopace 

a rxtfie. 

naHKpaTie. 

bob CTia MyneHaua 

MOXBTe 6ora 3a ms rptnraaro. 

cthh aKBMe. [cth aaKHMe] 


3axapie. 

caMeoHe CoronpiBM'ie [ceMeoae 
OonpaeMue]. 
naBxe 

aHTOHe [aHTOHte]. 

Maaapie. 

e$peMe. 

caBO. 

xapaoHe. 

eB$BMie [eoytjpaMte] . 

naxoMie. 

apceHie. 

ceMioHe [ceMeoHe] CTOxnHHHe. 
aHApte [aHAp£»] ypoflBBHB.xpa- 
CTa paaa. 

[ceMeoHe oypoAHBiia xa pa«a.] 
aaaKie. 

KceHO$OHTe [KceHe$OHTe] . 

Kapaxe [xypaxe] . 

.Me$oflie [Me$esi,e] . 

BeHeflBKTe [BenAHKTe]. 
bob CTia [ add : 6aa] npeno- 
flofinia [ add : epa]. 

Moxare bora 3a mh rptnraaro. 

cthh acaxie (icale) npopone. 

[omit: see below] 

[c¥hb nppHeTT - sun>e. 

[acaae.] 

epeMte [epeMtio] . 
flaHaxe.__ 
ioxe [ioaHe] . 
mo actio. 

aapoHe [apoHe] . 

Maxaxie. 

COXOMOHe [COflOMOHe] . 
iOHa [ioaHa]. 
aBpaaMe [aBpaMe]. 
i [ omit ] acaane (acane) [acae] 

HKOBe, 

aBBaKyMe-[ omit : see below ] 

eHOX. 

e3HKie [e3eKae] . 

reAeoHe. 

aMoae. 

[aMOaKyMe.] 

AaBHfle. 

reoprie one BexaKaa. 
bch CTia npopoua 
[nocTHHua] 

[nyCTHHBHHUH.] 

[a] MOXBTe 6ora 3a mh rpiniHaro 

<X>HKB CTHXB *eHB [*OHB]. 
aHHO (heho). 
exacaBeTB [exaca$B]. 

Mapia [MpB<e>] MarflaxHHH. 
a CTHH MapOHOCHHH. 

0eBpoHie. 
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BapBapo. 

yjiHHle. 

MapHHO. 

e... (yjiHHO.) 

cojioMfce. 

ojteHO. 

exaTepiiHO. 

$oce <?> ($HCH.) 

aracfiie. 

HOHapu <?> (loHa.) 

eBflOKie. 

raHa <?> (purairiO 

Mapia. eBnTfiHHHa. 

BfcpuHa <?> (BtpHHl) 

MaipeHa. 

KpeCTHHO. 

9eo,n;opa. 

nejiarie. 

HacTacie. 

cappo. 

$6KJIO. 

cycaHO. 

MapeMBHHO. 

arpuntHO. 

OPHHO. 

Kanflijia ( KaHflHjii ). 

KceHie. 

BHKTOpia. 

eB$HMie. 

JiHCia (jycia). 

eBnpaKde. 

e$pocnHia (e$poctHle). 

GeBpoHle. 

MHTpoflopa. 

co$oe (co$ie). 

HH$OAOpa (MHE$HAOpa). 

BtpH<a>. 

MaxpHHO. 

moG&t 

H BCe RtBBCTBO CTOe. 

Ha^ejca. <sic> 
eBriHie. 

mo jiHTe Cora 3a ms rpturaaro 

As Fr. Dvornik remarks , 24 

it is unfortunate that Arxange 


skij did not collate more manuscripts for his edition. Other 
sources might add new names to the litany and clarify some of 
the puzzling entries. But a commentary may be attempted even so. 

The selection and order of intercessors in the first litany 
is obviously somewhat unusual and probably defective. Patriarchs 
are separated from prophets by martyrs and venerable fathers 
(npenofloSHHn) ; the special mention of anargyric saints (6e3- 
M'baflHHMM) , the Seven Sleepers, the Innocents, and the Three Con¬ 
fessors (?) seems arbitrary; the myrophores are listed, but not 
holy women generally. The main litany has fewer categories. It 
adds the special divisions of hieromartyrs and teachers, combines 
patriarchs and prophets, and changes the order of the middle sec¬ 
tions. Perhaps most surprising of all, both litanies omit con¬ 
fessors as a general category. 

The structure of the main catalogue (which opens with the 
second invocation of the Mother of God) is clearly defined. The 
beginning of each category of intercessors is marked by an ini¬ 
tial "csHThiH” (serving in effect all the succeeding names) or by 
the appropriate form of the same adjective plus the distinguish¬ 
ing title of the saints to follow (e.g., "cbathh anocTO/iM”); the 
end has a summary call to all saints of the type (e.g. ”bcm cbh- 
thm anocTO/in”) plus the refrain ” m □ jiht e 6ora sa mh rpIbujHaro.” 

As expected, after the Mother of God, the angels and arch¬ 
angels, and John the Baptist come the Apostles. Their order is 
exceptional , 25 but it is hard to say whether it is an accident 
or has special significance. Only § has the canonical sequence 
Peter, Paul, Andrew. The list is most like that in Acts, I, 
but with Andrew and Matthew moved up in rank, Simon omitted, and 
the Evangelists Mark and Luke inserted. Most of the early Latin 
litanies add other Apostles. 

The second group are the hieromartyrs (cBm^eHHOMyHeHMLtH; i. 
e., martyrs who were bishops or priests). As has been said by 
Fr. Dvornik and others, what is remarkable here is the inclusion 
of Roman popes and of the Czech saint Vojtech. But Dvornik is 
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certainly mistaken in translating the opening line as "saint 
ordre des papes." 26 "Ilanewta" is a vocative singular form and 
cannot be made into a genitive plural. The word ’’/lunt" appears 
only in S, while Ai and A 2 have "M/ibMHt.." And the interpretation 
given ignores the pattern of the litany, which requires these 
words to be the opening of the list of hieromartyrs, not all of 
whom are popes. No, the correct translation is: "St. Linus, 
pope." What we have are the names of the first three successors 
to St. Peter—Linus, Cletus (also known as Anacletus), and Clem¬ 
ent—who regularly occur together in Western litanies. 27 (§ omits 
Cletus.) 

The entry after Pope Silvester has also caused a misunder¬ 
standing. Dvornik says it is a Latin salutation Ave Papa l ren¬ 
dered in Slavonic characters. This is highly improbable, since 
such an acclamation would be wholly out of place in a prayer of 
this sort; and in fact I have seen nothing comparable in Latin 
litanies. Furthermore, only one manuscript actually has "aee 
nana. " A 2 reads: "aae nane,” suggesting that copyists thought 
”a bg" was a personal name and that the whole construction was in 
the vocative—as indeed the context requires it to be. § shows 
the solution: "jibs nana” — "Leo, pope." (Note that Leo is men¬ 
tioned in another prayer cited by Sobolevskij. 28 ) 

Probably the next name, Stephen, refers to Stephen I, pope 
and martyr, whose passio is among the texts preserved in Church 
Slavonic. But who is the George? The only hieromartyr of this 
name seems to be the first bishop of Le Puy (date unknown), 29 
although it is a little peculiar that he appears without his 
companion saint Fronto. Zenobius (died ca. 390?) and Blaise 
(Blasius; died 316?) were both bishops, but the former was not 
martyred. St. Vojt§ch (Adalbert; died 997), Bishop of Prague, 
comes last in the list. 

The scribes' miscopying of popes' names of course results 
from their unfamiliarity. The composer of the list also showed 
his ignorance by including popes Silvester and Leo among hiero¬ 
martyrs when they were not martyrs at all. Latin litanies place 
them among the confessors, where Silvester usually heads the 
column and Leo follows immediately or soon after. 

The catalogue of "yHHTe^ki” (3 adds ”n CBHTMTe/in”—a term 
reserved for upper ranks of the Russian Church hierarchy) needs 
less comment at this point, though one should note that not all 
of these men are regarded today as teachers or doctors of the 
Church. 3's "nSaHe 60c/iOBe” is probably an error for rpHropne 
fiorocnoBB, who is omitted in that copy. The Stephen found only 
in § may be Stephen the Younger, victim of the Iconoclast perse¬ 
cution in 764. ”E/i0epie” or "a/itfiepbe” causes a small problem, 
because the name is evidently distorted. There are candidates 
named Eleutherius, but most probably the man is St. Etherius, 
Bishop in Chersonese and hieromartyr, whose feast day in the 
East (May 7) is the same as Capiton's who follows next in line. 
Why they should be classed as teachers is unclear. 

The Martin can of course be the first pope of that name 
(died 656?), who left writings and is highly acclaimed in the 
Byzantine liturgy. Another good possibility is the great bishop 
of Tours (died 397)—who is Fr. Dvornik's unreserved choice. 
Polyeuctus, last in this list, has to be one of the two early 
martyrs, although they were hardly doctors of the Church. 

The choice of martyrs is of extraordinary interest, and I 
reserve it for special comment later. Next come the venerable 
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fathers, in the position given to confessors in Western litaniae 
omnium sanctorum . Joachim (father of the Virgin), Zachary (fa¬ 
ther of John the Baptist), and Simeon Theodochos are followed by 
several well-known ascetic saints (Paul of Thebes, Antony, Maca¬ 
rius, Ephraem, Sabbas, Hilarion, Euthymius the Great, Pachomius, 
Arsenius, Simeon Stylites) and one Greek "fool for Christ's sake" 
(§ has two of them). The Akakios (Acacius, Acatius) could be 
any of several men. Xenophon was a venerable father of the sixth 
century. To this roll are added the Apostles of the Slavs Cyril 
and Methodius and a St. Benedict who, in Fr. Dvornik's words, 

"ne peut etre que le fondateur du monachisme occidental." That 
these names and that of Vojtech above come at the ends of their 
respective lists suggests that they are additions to a previous¬ 
ly existing litany. (Why, one may wonder, were Cyril and Metho¬ 
dius put with ascetics instead of teachers?) 

The register of Old Testament prophets (and patriarchs) need 
not detain us, because they are readily recognizable and have 
little importance for our present purposes. (§ misplaces the 
epithets "nocTHMqn nycTbiHbHHUM, " which belong to venerable fa¬ 
thers .) 

The chorus of holy women causes the greatest difficulties 
of identification. Its opening complements that of venerable 
fathers by giving Ann, mother of the Virgin, and Elizabeth, moth¬ 
er of John the Baptist. Next come Mary Magdalen and the myro- 
phores (not named). Then begins the long roll of virgin martyrs, 
nuns, and penitents—some famous (e.g., Barbara; Marina; Cather¬ 
ine; Mary the Egyptian; Anastasia; Thecla; Euphemia; Faith, Hope, 
Charity, and their mother St. Wisdom), some more obscure. 

Febronia occurs twice, although there seems to be only one early 
saint of that name. Co/iOM&e may possibly be the ninth-century 
St. Salome of Ober Altaich in Bavaria, in which case she counts 
certainly as a Western entry in the litany. (If she is actually 
Salome the Myrophoros, why is she mentioned separately?) "MapeMb- 
bho" evidently denotes in distorted form Mariamne, sister of the 
Apostle Philip. It would seem that opm-io is the early martyr 
Irene and oneHO the Empress Helen of Byzantium. Y/iiaHO clearly 
is to be read Juliana (probably the martyr who died ca. 305 A.D.), 
but is y/iMHie a variant of the same or a mistake for a name like 
Julitta or Junilla? <toce (0 mcm) may be Photine or one of her 
sisters (Photis or Photo). 

As his own variants show, the editor is wrong in reading 
"m o h ap m” and ”raHa" in Ai. We actually have an hohs (Joan; but 
which one?) and a puraHa. The latter may well be Regina, virgin 
and martyr, of Burgundy (date unknown). Together with Verena, 
who comes next, she can be viewed as a Western plus. St. Sarah's 
feast day in the Greek Church is July 13. 

An especially interesting puzzle is posed by "KaHflk.na (KaH- 
flM/ib) . " If one supposes this to be a corruption of an unfamiliar 
name, then we may have the Anglo-Saxon St. Candida or Wite (date 
unknown, but prior to Alfred the Great)—yet another Germanic 
entry in the litany. 31 Sobolevskij listed her among saints of 
the West but with a question mark. 

Fr. Dvornik states that the Victoria and Lucia are among 
the female saints in this litany who were honored almost exclu¬ 
sively in the West; however, Lucia can be found in the Orthodox 
calendar (December 13). SS. Menodora, Metrodora, and Nymphodora 
were virgin martyrs whose Greek passio exists only in Simeon 
Metaphrastes' reworking. It is hard to tell from the confused 
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spellings whether all three or only two were in the archetype of 
our text. Concluding the entire litany is Macrina—the grand¬ 
mother or more probably the sister of St. Basil the Great. Note 
that we do not have the expected ending: bch cbatmh, mo/imtg aa 
rm r w h a r o . 

Before I return to the catalogue of martyrs (which is my 
principal concern), it is time to comment on something that must 
have become evident by now: contrary to our expectations, the 
litany of saints in "Molitva sv. Troice" is distinctly Eastern 
in its composition. Alongside the several Western saints there 
are many names characteristic of the Eastern Church; and decisive 
is the fact that the organization is clearly Eastern. Consider 
all the generic terms that are peculiar to the Orthodox Church: 
venerable fathers (npenoflodHHH otjh, 6 cioi), anargyric or non¬ 
mercenary saints ( 6 e 3 Mfe 3 flHHLin, av&pyupoi), fools for Christ's 
sake (ypoflHBbiH XpncTa paflM, oi 61 & ^piax&v aa\o{) , hieromartyrs 
(cBHineHHOMyMeHMMM , {epoydpxupes) , and perhaps myrophores . 3 2 
Since some of these terms are used for the categories of inter¬ 
cessors, the structure of the litany is quite different from 
that of litaniae omnium sanctorum , which generally have (with 
possible modifications): Maria, angels and archangels, patri¬ 
archs and prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors, and virgins. 

A probable Eastern feature is the prominent position given 
to John the Baptist. He is introduced in the so-called Diesis 
order: God is beseeched by Mary—archangels—John the Baptist. 

The Diesis arrangement was very much used in Byzantine iconogra¬ 
phy 3 T ~and — had an influence on the literature . 3 Notice that our 
prayer has all the saints literally standing around the Lord's 
throne with hands raised in supplication--a graphic description 
of the Diesis . Since, however, this order can sometimes be 
found in the West also , 35 by itself it is inconclusive. 

But one can point also to the very characteristic grouping 
of the doctors Basil, John Chrysostom, and Gregory of Nazianzus; 
and of the great soldier saints of the East—George, Theodore, 
and Demetrius, as well as Procopius and Mercurius. Note the in¬ 
clusion of hermit fathers of the Orthodox world and the prepon¬ 
derance of Greek saints among the holy women. At the same time, 
one misses many names that normally appear in Latin litanies. 

To mention but a few: Apostles Matthias and Barnabas; martyrs 
Sixtus (Xystus), Cornelius, Cyprian, and Sebastian; confessors 
Ambrose, Augustine, and Hieronymus; virgins Felicitas, Perpetua, 
Agnes, Cecilia. 

The Latin litanies of saints, despite the important varia¬ 
tions in their size and make-up, as a group have a great deal 
in common. But those I have examined show only a vague similar¬ 
ity in structure and sequence of names to the Slavonic litany. 

Fr. Dvornik, commenting about the presence of a few Western 
names, wrote, "Ceci indique tr£s clairement que cette priere 
n'a pu etre composee que dans un pays d'obedience romaine." On 
the basis of an overall analysis of the litany of saints I am 
forced to say on the contrary that it, at least, cannot have 
been composed in the form we have it in a Catholic country. It 
has every appearance of an Eastern litany to which the names of 
a few Western saints have been added—mostly at the end of cate¬ 
gories and en bloc. 

Unfortunately, it is more difficult to find editions of 
relevant Greek litanies for comparison. The present-day Ortho- 
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dox liturgies have several invocations of saints but rather brief 
ones and of little real help to us. Some of the falsely attri¬ 
buted Greek prayers and incantations printed by Vasil'ev contain 
litanies, but here too only a few details are of interest for our 
purposes. 36 Of the four short litanies published by Schermann in 
1903 37 two-underwent Latin influence; or such at least was the 
opinion of Anton Baumstark, whose own article the following year 
is a good discussion of counterparts in the East for litania om ¬ 
nium sanctorum . 3 8 He found parallels in Eastern liturgies, the 
Greek Euchologion , exorcistic prayers, and elsewhere. His con¬ 
clusion was: "Es bleibt nichts im wesentlichen Bilde der romi- 
schen litaniae ubrig, das sich als etwas anderes erwiese dann 
als ein dem Orient sowohl wie dem Abendland bekannter Zug gemein- 
christlichen Gebetes" (p. 115). 

Baumstark's sweeping statement can be applied only to gener¬ 
al traits, not to all specifics. Nevertheless, it serves to re¬ 
mind us of the great dangers in labelling early religious phenom¬ 
ena purely "Eastern" or "Western." So complex is the history of 
common sources and reciprocal influences that it is very diffi¬ 
cult to find one's way in these matters. 39 The solution to the 
origin of "Molitva sv. Troice" will demand a fuller analysis of 
its contents and an extended search in both Latin and Greek 
sources. 9 0 

As for the litany of saints taken alone, several logical 
alternatives present themselves. (1) It could have been trans¬ 
lated from Latin and later revised in Russia to more nearly con¬ 
form with Eastern norms. This seems unlikely, because such a 
revision would involve a complete restructuring and rewriting, 
with the elimination of nearly all Western traits except a few 
names. (2) The litany could have been an original Russian com¬ 
position or a translation from Greek to which some Western saints 
were added. This solution will not explain the Latin and Bohemi¬ 
an features that have been seen in other parts of the prayer; 
but we should keep in mind the possibility that the prayer is a 
compilation of several sources. (3) There is just a chance that 
a Greek prayer was translated into Latin and from Latin into Sla¬ 
vonic. Precedents for the first of these steps exist, as in the 
prayers of Cyprian which are extant in both Greek and Latin re¬ 
censions . 4 1 

The possibility that "Molitva sv. Troice" may not be, as a 
whole, a Western composition does not in any way diminish the 
significance of the Western names in the litany of saints. Bo¬ 
hemia's role as intermediary is still apparent. And one wishes 
to know more than ever why precisely these saints came to be 
named in Russian manuscripts. 

Now we may finally turn to the all-important litany of mar¬ 
tyrs-- the section that has rightly caused the most comment. The 
Protomartyr Stephen heads the column in proper fashion, but then 
interesting things begin to happen. Because martyrs from cleri¬ 
cal ranks have already been claimed for the special class of 
hieromartyrs, we are left almost exclusively with laymen. Fur¬ 
thermore, many of the figures are the soldier saints so popular 
in the East (George, Theodore, Demetrius, the Forty Martyrs, 
Procopius, Mercurius, and Menas). Andrew—if he is Andrew 
Stratilates instead of Andrew of Crete, which seems probable in 
the context—also belongs to this group, as may Florus and 
Laurus, Nicetas, and others. 
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St. Sozon was a shepherd of Cicilia martyred perhaps ca. 

304 A.D. and whose acts are preserved in two Greek texts. The 
Romanus causes a problem, because there are several martyrs of 
the name. Notable are St. Romanus—called in one source a sol¬ 
dier of Rome—who died in 258 A.D. and St. Romanus of Antioch 
(martyred in 304) , said to be he who appears in the Orthodox 
calendar under November 18. 42 The best-known martyr called 
Anthimus was a bishop of Nicomedia who died in A.D. 303 (and 
ought to be under hieromartyrs), but there are others so named. 43 
Again, there are several saints called Maximus, including early 
martyrs—especially Maximus of Ephesus (died A.D. 250), whose 
quite authentic acts survive. Identification is further compli¬ 
cated by the existence of saints named Maximinus, Maximian, and 
Maximilian. The more famous of the two martyrs named Pancras 
(Pancratius) was he of Rome who died perhaps A.D. 304 and is in 
the Orthodox calendar. 

The copy § alone adds Manuel, Sabel, and Ismael (but sepa¬ 
rating the last two). Sole source of information on these three 
martyrs is a Greek passio "rich with fantasy." 44 Supposedly 
they were Christian youths sent in an embassy from Persia (al¬ 
though their names are Semitic, not Persian) to Julian the Apos¬ 
tate, who had them killed for refusing to sacrifice. Their cult 
was popular in Constantinople, and they were only a late addition 
to the Martyrologium Romanurn . 

The surprise is that this register of early martyrs is in¬ 
terrupted by several saints of the West. 45 After Christopher 
comes Vitus (in § but not the other copies), a saint especially 
venerated in Germany and Bohemia. In fact it is tempting to 
guess that the compiler started his list of Western names at 
this point because it was natural to follow the patron of Prague, 
Vitus, with the native Czech saint Wenceslaus. As we will see, 
the Russian princes Boris and Gleb also find their places here 
logically. 

There can be no controversy about the identity of 6oTy/iBe 
(STy/iBe) [fiyTy/iBB] —the English abbot Botulf (Botolph) , founder 
of a monastery at Icanhoh, who died ca. 680. He was not a martyr, 
but very possibly the Slavic compiler believed him to be. Dvor- 
nik says that the Benedict listed here may have been another 
Anglo-Saxon abbot, the monastic reformer St. Benedict Biscop 
(died 690) , or else St. Benedict of Aniane (died 821). Either 
of them would belong with Western saints; but, again, neither 
was martyred. An excellent alternative would be St. Benedict, 
first of the so-called Polish Brothers, missionaries to Pomerania 
who were killed near Gniezno in 1003 and venerated as martyrs. 

One of the principal accounts of them is by the Czech chronicler 
Cosmas; and in 1038 the Bohemian prince Vratislav, on a campaign 
in Polish territory, carried off the relics of the Five Brothers 
at the same time he took those of St. Vojtech. They were sup¬ 
posedly translated to Olomouc, though a Polish tradition main¬ 
tained that these were false relics while the real ones remained 
in Poland. 46 Two objections could be raised: why of the five 
is only Benedict named, and why is he not entered beside VojtSch? 
One could answer that it is not uncommon for only the first of a 
group of martyrs to be cited; and Benedict may not belong with 
hieromartyrs because he was not a bishop. 

Alban is identified by Dvornik as the fifth-century saint 
who became patron of Mainz. This man was indeed honored as a 
martyr. However, there is no evident reason why our man could 
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not equally well be St. Alban, protomartyr of Britain, said to 
have died around 287 A.D. at Verulamium (now St. Albans). His 
legend was well disseminated and received renewed development 
after a translation of his relics in 1129. The protomartyr is 
an appropriate companion for the Anglo-Saxon saints. 

Two sainted monarchs are mentioned in the litany. King Olaf 
of Norway was killed in battle in 1030. This was held to be a 
martyr's death, and he became his country's national saint. St. 
Canute, King of Denmark, was assassinated in 1086—a date that 
definitely becomes a terminus post quern for the litany in its ex¬ 
tant form. (He is surely the saint mentioned, rather than the 
later and lesser-known Canute Lavard, who died in 1131 and was 
canonized in 1169.) 

Then there is a special problem with Magnus. Some early 
martyrs with that name existed, but this man is placed with more 
modern saints. Fr. Dvornik believes him to be the founder of 
the monastery of Fiiss in Swabia (died about mid-seventh century), 
a disciple of SS. Columban and Gall who was widely venerated in 
Germany. This abbot was not a martyr—but neither was Botulf. 

It is odd, however, that Magnus of Fuss should be named but not 
Columban and Gall (who are in many Latin litanies). I prefer to 
think that we are dealing with St. Magnus, Earl of Orkney, who 
was murdered by his cousin Haakon and venerated as a martyr. He 
fits very well with the Germanic saints and with the other mar¬ 
tyred rulers. Admittedly the conjecture causes difficulties, 
because Magnus of Orkney died in 1115—somewhat too late for the 
theory of the prayer's composition at Sdzava. However, there is 
a telling fact in favor of this saint: parts of his relics were 
translated to churches in Norway, the Faroe Islands, Iceland, 
Aachen, and Prague 1 47 It seems that the latest entries in the 
litany may not have been made before the first half of the 
twelfth century. 48 

Finally, there is perhaps a special lesson to be learned 
from the fact that Wenceslaus, Boris, and Gleb—the warrior 
princes held by their peoples to be martyrs—appear together with 
soldier saints and with martyred rulers of other lands. On the 
one hand, the meek image of these princes current today ignores 
the warriorlike side they also had in early depictions; and, on 
the other hand, it has been insufficiently recognized that 
Wenceslaus, Boris, and Gleb as martyred rulers were representa¬ 
tives of a type of saint rather wide-spread in Europe in the late 
Middle Ages. ’ Of course the presence of names like Magnus, Olaf, 
and Canute in the litany does not prove there was a cult of those 
saints or even much knowledge about them in Slavic lands. It 
does raise the possibility, nevertheless, that there existed a 
certain interest in the kind of foreign saint whose veneration 
could reinforce the cults of the Slavic princes. 50 
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the Saints. 
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METRICS AND MORPHOPHONEMICS IN THE KALEVALA 


PAUL KIPARSKY 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

The prosody of Finnish epic folk poetry has been described, 
with clarity and in detail, in Sadeniemi's Metrik des Kalevala - 
Verses . 1 This material has important implications for a general 
theory of prosody which have not yet been drawn. To point out 
some of these is one of the purposes of the following remarks. 
Another is to demonstrate that what seem to be systematic class¬ 
es of exceptions to the general metrical rules established by 
Sadeniemi actually turn out to be fully regular as soon as jus¬ 
tice is donjs to the phonological structure of the Finnish lan¬ 
guage. Of the three sections of this paper, the first simply 
summarizes, and in part slightly reformulates, the essential fea¬ 
tures of the Kalevala line as stated by Sadeniemi. Section two 
is a discussion of alliteration, in which a new solution is given 
to the paradox of vowel (or zero) alliteration. Section three 
analyzes the specific form of the phonological representations 
to which the metrical constraints must apply. Towards the end 
of the paper 1 indulge in some speculation about the role of 
sound change and morphophonemics, and their interaction, in the 
development of metrical systems. 

1. The Metrical Structure of the Line 

The Kalevala is composed of octosyllabic lines in which the 
distribution of quantity and stress is subject to certain re¬ 
strictions. For example, while the following three lines are 
correctly formed 

Luvan antoi suuri Luoja 'The great Creator gave per¬ 

mission ' 

SelSssa meren sinisen 'On the expanse of the blue 

sea' 

Oi Ukko ylijumala '0 Ukko, supreme god' 

these two, likewise octosyllabic, violate the metrical rules: 

Rakas oli oma emo 'Dear was (my) own mother' 

Vanhalla Vainamoisella 'Old Vain&moinen (adessive)' 

To formulate the constraints on quantity and stress it is neces¬ 
sary to assume an underlying trochaic meter for all lines of the 
Kalevala. The metrical scheme for a line can be represented as 
|l* | 2* | 3* | 4* |, where the downbeats (ictuses, strong 
positions) are numbered and the upbeats starred. But the reali¬ 
zation of this abstract verse pattern in concrete verse instanc¬ 
es 2 is very complex. A recitation of the verses would give prom¬ 
inence to the first syllable of each word, in accordance with 
the rule of Finnish word stress. Only the first of the three 
acceptable lines just cited would therefore receive an actual 
trochaic rhythm in reading, while on the other hand, the first 
of the two unacceptable lines would also receive a perfect tro¬ 
chaic rhythm. The coincidence of downbeat and stress is there¬ 
fore neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition for the met¬ 
rical correctness of a line. 

The fundamental rule defining the Kalevala meter in terms 
of the underlying trochaic pattern is this: 
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(A) Stressed syllables must be long on the downbeat 

and short on the upbeat . 

To this the immediate qualification must be added that the strin¬ 
gency with which the rule applies increases from zero to 100 per 
cent as we progress from the first foot to the fourth. In the 
first foot the rule is waived completely: the occurrence of 
quantity is metrically free. In the second foot the rule ap¬ 
plies, but is frequently broken. In the third it is considerab¬ 
ly tightened, but we still find exceptions. In the fourth foot 
the rule is implemented without fail. There is not a single 
case in Sadeniemi's sample which violates (A) in the fourth foot. 
Such increase of metrical strictness towards the end of the line 
is an interesting and almost constant feature of numerous widely 
differing metrical systems of the world. 

Metrical rules are formulated with design and not instance 
in mind: in actual verse we do, for example, get a statistical 
preponderance of long syllable in the first downbeat. Two thirds 
of the lines begin with a long syllable. But Sadeniemi shows by 
statistical argument that this is simply due to the facts that: 

(1) the great majority of monosyllabic words are long in Finnish 
and (2) a majority of polysyllabic words also begin with a long 
syllable. 

Non-initial (unstressed) syllables, whether long or short, 
can come freely on both the upbeat and the downbeat of any foot. 
Monosyllabic words count as normal stressed syllables. 

In addition to the fundamental rule (A) which implements the 
underlying trochaic pattern through the linguistic features of 
stress and length, there exist certain metrical tendencies or 
preferences which impart other regularities, of a statistical and 
stylistical nature, to the meter of the Kalevala. Two are of es¬ 
pecial interest here because of their wide implications and ef¬ 
fects on the verse. 

The first tendency can be stated as follows: 

(B) Other things being equal , the words of a line are 

arranged in order of increasing length . 

Sadeniemi rightly emphasizes, as others have done, the universal 
character of this tendency, and its validity outside of strict 
metrics (e.g. rough and ready , one and only but hardly the re¬ 
verse) . 

It is at one point in the line that the tendency towards 
increasing length hardens into a law. As might be expected, this 
position of especial strictness is the final foot: 

(C) A monosyllabic word is not permitted at the end of 

a line . 

Observe that (C) is strongly reinforced by other rules. 

Long monosyllables are prohibited in final position anyway be¬ 
cause of rule (A), and certain classes of short monosyllables 
(e.g. conjunctions) cannot occur last in the line for purely 
syntactic reasons. What justifies the inclusion of (C) at all, 
therefore, is the fact that even when these other conditions do 
not operate to exclude a final monosyllable, rule (C) holds with¬ 
out exception. 

(D) A break often occurs between the 4th and 5th 

syllables . 
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There is, in other words, a tendency for a word-boundary to 
split the line into two quadrisyllable cola. Sadeniemi adduces 
this tendency to explain various facts: the otherwise incompre¬ 
hensible absence of lines containing a four-syllable word flanked 
by two dissyllables; the regularly long quantity of the 5th syl¬ 
lable in lines containing a dissyllable followed by a word of six 
syllables; the fact that the first and third downbeats are the 
preferred sites of alliteration. 3 While the break is not manda¬ 
tory, lines which neither have a break nor follow rule (B) are 
rare indeed. 

2. The Alliteration Paradox 

Most lines (but not all) alliterate in one of two possible 
ways. The preferred type of alliteration is for words to share 
the initial consonant (if any) and the first vowel. We shall 
term this CoV-alliteration , and distinguish a subtype (a), with 
a consonant, and a subtype (b), with no consonant. 

CoV (a) Lappalainen laiha poika 

C 0 V (b) Astu leski aitastasi 

The second type of alliteration, where only the initial consonant 
(if any) is shared, is three times less frequent. In this type, 
C 0 -alliteration, the analogous two subtypes (a) and (b) can be 
distinguished. 

Co (a) Seiassa meren sinisen 

Co (b) Oi Ukko Ylijumala 

Not only in Finnish poetry, but also in the independent tra¬ 
ditions of Germanic and Irish poetry, there is an equivalence, in 
terms of function and frequency, between the subtypes (a) and (b) 
within both CoV- and Co -alliteration. No matter whether the fa¬ 
vorite form of alliteration is CoV, as in Finnish, or Co, as in 
Germanic, the subtypes with and without the consonant are treated 
identically. This equivalence is so ubiquitous that it can hard¬ 
ly be just a prosodic convention, but must be intrinsic to the 
nature of alliteration itself. 

Yet this equivalence seems quite paradoxical. Why should 
the one-segment alliteration a...a. . . everywhere correspond not 
to the one-segment alliteration t...t... but to the two-segment 
alliteration ta...ta...? And why should a.. ,i. .. be a case of 
alliteration at all, just as much as ta..,ti... is? What is it 
that alliterates in a...i...? It cannot be that the vowels al¬ 
literate with each other, for alliteration does not disregard 
any phonological features: t...£... or t...d... are not cases 
of alliteration. 

In Germanic metrics this equivalence of subtypes (a) and (b) 
is usually explained by assuming that ostensibly vowel-initial 
words actually began with a glottal stop, and that this glottal 
stop functioned as the alliterating consonant. 4 All allitera¬ 
tion is thereby reduced to subtype (a). This explanation has 
been rightly criticized by Jakobson, who pointed out that the 
assumption of a glottal stop before vowels word-initially is un¬ 
supported for the old Germanic languages. 5 The fact that such 
glottal stops are not found in Finnish makes this explanation 
out of the question for Finnish and helps to cast further doubt 
on its validity in Germanic. 
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Jakobson instead sought the locus of alliteration in the (b) 
subtypes on the phonemic level. He argued that vowel-initial 
words actually begin with a zero phoneme /#/, defined as a lax 
glide corresponding to the tense glide /h/. In this zero phoneme 
he saw the missing alliterating consonant in the (b) subtypes. I 
doubt, however, whether it is necessary to set up such a zero 
phoneme on purely linguistic grounds in any of the Germanic lan¬ 
guages or in Finnish. It would have no synchronic function at 
all, and its distribution would be quite unlike /h/ or any other 
phoneme. 

The search for an alliterating consonant which would get rid 
of subtype (b) appears to have failed. The resolution to the al¬ 
literation paradox must lie elsewhere. 

Let us instead rethink the concept of alliteration itself. 
The paradox vanishes if the nature of alliteration is clearly de¬ 
fined. The source of the paradox is that alliteration is thought 
of as necessarily involving repetition of actual phonological 
segments (phonetic or phonemic) in two or more words of a line. 
Let us instead consider it as identity of portions of words de¬ 
fined by an alliteration schema fixed by poetic convention. Ex- 


amples of such schemata are: 



#C 0 V 

(Finnish, 

one type) 

#Co 

(Finnish, 

the second type) 

#C 0 (V) 

(Finnish, 

general schema) 

# f[s] [+obstr]J 

(Germanic) 

i 


These schemata can be framed in the notation developed by Chomsky 
and Halle for phonological rules. 6 Here c“ means "at least n, at 
most m consonants," and cj accordingly means "one or zero conso¬ 
nants." 7 The symbol # denotes a word boundary. 

We define the analysis of a word by schema P as the biggest 
piece of it which satisfies P. We can now say that two words in 
a line alliterate if their analyses are identical . 8 

For example, the words tupa and tapa alliterate by the sche¬ 
ma #Co because the biggest piece which fits that schema is the 
identical string #t in both words. Similarly, ukko and akka al¬ 
literate by the same schema because the biggest piece which fits 
it is the identical string # in both words. But tapa and pata 
do not alliterate because their analyses are the different 
strings #t and #p, and tapa and akka do not alliterate because 
their analyses are the different strings #t and #. 9 

Vowel alliteration, or, to use Jakobson's more felicitous 
term, zero alliteration, is thus simply the special case in 
which Co in the schema is interpreted as "zero consonants." The 
paradox engendered by the false notion of alliteration as repeti¬ 
tion of segments has disappeared. The question "What segments 
alliterate in ukko and akka ?" was unanswerable because it was 
wrongly put. The correct question is "What schema do they fit?" 

3. The Morphophonemic Basis of the Meter and Alliteration 

The regularities described in sections one and two above 
have numerous exceptions if they are regarded as applying to su¬ 
perficial representations of words. Alliteration furnishes a 
simple example of this. In CoV-alliteration, according to the 
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schema proposed above, a geminated vowel can act as the alliter¬ 
ating partner of a simple one: 

Kulki kuusissa hakona 

The schema also correctly reflects the fact that vowels alliter¬ 
ate with the initial segments of diphthongs, e.g. e with ei, a 
with ai, and so on. But oddly enough, the long partner of a in 
CoV-alliteration is a diphthong whose pronunciation is oa in some 
dialects of Eastern Finland, ua in others, and which corresponds 
to standard Finnish aa. These diphthongs do not CoV-alliterate 
with o and u, as would be expected since their first segment is 
o or u. (Of course, the diphthongs oa, ua do Co-alliterate with 
o and u, as they do with every other vowel for the reasons dis¬ 
cussed in the preceding section. It is CoV-alliteration which 
is relevant here.) Similarly, the alliterating partners of e, o, 
6 are ie, uo, y5 : 

Somer soitti, hiekka helkki 

The explanation for this apparently deviant alliteration pattern 
is the fact that these diphthongs are morphophonemically geminat ¬ 
ed vowels . Alliteration, then, is defined on morphophonemic rep¬ 
resentations, or, at any rate, on representations to which the 
diphthongi 2 ation rule has not applied. The alliteration schema 
is applied while oa (ua) is represented in its underlying form 
/aa/, and ie, uo, are represented in their underlying forms 
/ee/, /oo/, /&&/. Their alliteration then conforms to the gener¬ 
al schema given above. Among the reasons for representing these 
diphthongs as underlying monophthongs is the fact that if moa , 
mua is /maa/, tie is /tee/, and so on, then forms such as the 
plural cases maissa , maita , teissa , teita can be derived by the 
same general rule which yields puissa , puita , from puu , or 
pyissa , pyita from pyy , and so on in all stems with geminate vow¬ 
els at the end. 

In meter the role of underlying representations is even 
greater than in the case of alliteration, and much more complex. 
Consider the following lines from the poetry of Ingermanland: 


Vapa vaskinen keajessa 
Otin oinon, toin kottiin 


Both of these lines, and hundreds of others like them, are per¬ 
fectly acceptable and legitimate instances of the Kalevala meter. 
Yet they appear to violate the rules given in section one. The 
first line has a long stressed (i.e. word-initial) syllable kea - 
in the upbeat of the third foot, in a position where rule (A) re¬ 
quires that stressed syllables must be short. The second line 
has a long syllable kot - in the third upbeat, in violation of 
rule (A); in addition, it is anomalous in containing only seven 
syllables instead of the required eight. 

A consideration of the underlying forms and the rules which 
relate them to the phonetic shapes will clarify these seeming 
irregularities. The exact form of the rules does not interest us 
here, so that a fairly informal notation will do. The order of 
the rules, however, is essential to the discussion which follows. 


(1) Epenthesis 


[V] [_ 


c 

grave 


1 2 


[i] 

3 


# 

4 ->-* 1 3 2 3 4 
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A palatal glide develops before dentals followed by i at 
the end of a word, e.g. poikani > poikaini . In some dialects it 
is simply a matter of palatalization in the dental consonant; in 
the dialect under consideration, however, a real diphthong devel¬ 
ops, which is regarded as a long syllable in rule 5, and as a 
closed syllable in rule 2, as we shall see. 

(2) Consonant gradation 

Consonants are weakened in open syllables, that is, in the 

environment _VC{jj;, w ^ ere c denotes either a true consonant or 

a glide such as the second segment of the diphthongs ai, au, oi 
etc. Word-initial consonants are not subject to gradation. The 
results of weakening are complex. I shall simply state verbally 
what happens. Geminated consonants are degeminated. Thus, the 
genitive of pappi ’priest' is papin ; to the genitive isattoman 
'fatherless', there corresponds the nominative isaton . Similarly 
papittoman (gen. 'priestless') corresponds to papiton (nom.). 

Note that in the latter form, from underlying pappittom , the de¬ 
gemination applies in two places simultaneously, so that tt is 
both the environment for the degemination of pjg and undergoes de¬ 
gemination itself. Simple consonants have various treatments 
under gradation. The consonants t and k are generally just 
dropped, e.g. kStessS > k^essS 'in the hand', keskella > kesellS 
'in the middle', poikaini (from poikani by the preceding rule of 
epenthesis) > pojaini . The consonant £ turns to v, e.g. apu 
(nom. 'help') > avun (gen.). The consonant gradation rules of 
standard Finnish are in many respects quite different from those 
of the Ingermanland dialects described here. 

(3) Gemination of V V 

vowels 1 2 -*-»• 1 1 2 

Vowels are lengthened, that is, geminated, before vowels. 
This rule lengthens kaessa (from katessa by consonant gradation) 
to kSaessci . The loss of t and k by consonant gradation is there¬ 
fore accompanied by what looks like a compensatory lengthening of 

the preceding vowel in these dialects. 10 

(4) Contraction h ■*-*■# / V_V 

Intervocalic h is lost in suffixes. Thus the form kotihin 
(illative 'house') becomes kotiin . 

(5) Gemination of C ++ 1 1 / J V_VV 

consonants 1 *) 

Consonants are geminated between a short vowel and a long 
vowel or diphthong. The form kotiin which arose by the previous 
rule turns into kottiin . The rule affects not only true conso¬ 
nants, but also glides, so that pojaini (from rule 2) becomes 
pojjaini , or, as it is conventionally written, poijaini . 

(6) Apocopation L -*-*■ ft / C_# 

A final short :L drops optionally. For example, poijaini or 
poijain would both be possible forms. 
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(7) Diphthongization 

The diphthongization rule has already been described in con¬ 
nection with the discussion of alliteration at the beginning of 
this section. It raises the first mora of long vowels, e.g. ee, 
oo, 55 > ie, uo, yo, and aa, aa > oa, ea. The former type of 
diphthongization, which applies to mid vowels, is found in stand¬ 
ard Finnish also, but the latter type, which applies to low vow¬ 
els, is restricted to eastern Finland. 

Examination of the metrics reveals that the operation of 
rules (3) — (7) is disregarded in the metrics . 11 Returning again 
to the line 


Vapa vaskinen keSjessfi 

we note that the long stressed syllable kea - arises from the op¬ 
eration of rules (3), gemination of vowels, and (7), diphthongi¬ 
zation. The derivation is /katessa/ > (2) kaessa > (3) kaSessS 
> (7) keaessa , with keajessa the result of an automatic glide 
insertion. Up to the operation of rule (3) the word is metrical¬ 
ly perfectly correct. In the case of the line 

Otin oinon, toin kottiin 

the underlying form /kotihin/ is again perfectly compatible with 
the meter. The violation of syllabicity is only the result of 
the contraction produced by rule (4), and the long initial syl¬ 
lable kot - which violates rule (A) comes about by the operation 
of consonant gemination (rule 5). 

It is important to note that the operation of rules (3) — 

(7) not only may be disregarded in the metrics; it must be. For 
example, the secondary geminates produced by rule (3) almost nev ¬ 
er make the preceding syllable metrically long, whereas underly¬ 
ing geminates almost always do so (Sadeniemi, p. 51). 

Rules (3) — (7) are disregarded by the meter, but the same 
is not true of rules (1) and (2). For example, the operation of 
consonant gradation is always metrically relevant. The long ini¬ 
tial syllable of underlying /keskellfi/ 'in the middle' becomes 
short by consonant gradation (rule 2). Such a syllable is virtu¬ 
ally without exception metrically short (Sadeniemi, p. 52) so 
that a line like 


Istuu voan kesella merta 

is fully regular according to rule (A) of section one. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these facts, then, is that 
the metrical correctness of a line depends on its form at a cer ¬ 
tain cutoff-point in the derivation , namely the representation 
obtained after the application of rule (2) but before the appli¬ 
cation of rule (3). This is not a trivial fact. One could, 
after all, imagine a situation in which there would be no such 
cutoff-point, and the metrically disregarded rules would not 
form a continuous sequence in the ordering. 

Some remarkable consequences may be deduced from these facts. 
Consider forms like sukkain 'my sock(s)', poijain 'my boy(s)', 
from underlying forms sukka+ni , poika+ni . Their derivation is 
as follows: 

Underlying form sukka+ni 

(1) Epenthesis sukkaini 
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(2) Consonant gradation sukaini 

(5) Consonant gemination sukkaini 

(6) Apocopation sukkain 

In such cases epenthesis happens to have the effect of making the 
second syllable both closed, so that the consonant gradation ap¬ 
plies, and long, so that the degeminated consonant is geminated 
back again by rule (5). Recalling now that the metrical cutoff- 
point is between rules (2) and (3), we are led to the prediction 
that the metrical value of the word should be sukaini , its form 
after the application of rule (2). That means that the word 
should be metrically trisyllabic, and, most extraordinarily, that 
its initial syllable should be metrically short although it is 
long both morphophonemically and phonetically . This is in fact 
exactly the situation described by Sadeniemi (p. 52), who gives 
a list of lines like 

PeSlle sulkkuse sukkain 

Annan ainuvan poijaini 

which confirms this prediction. These lines are metrically cor¬ 
rect only if scanned sukaini , pojaini , with the short initial 
syllable produced by rule (2) . 

These two lines also illustrate the optional character of 
apocopation (rule 6). It has applied in sukkain but not in 
poijaini . 

A second unexpected consequence is that there are numerous 
homonymous words which have different metrical values. According 
to the rules which have been formulated above, words like /pakko+ 
hon/ '(illative) compulsion' and /pako+hon/ '(illative) flight' 
merge phonetically to pakkoon . However, they retain distinct 
forms at the metrical cutoff-point, where the first syllable of 
one is long and the first syllable of the other is short. In 
fact, words of the former type almost invariably begin on the 
downbeat, whereas those of the latter type almost invariably be¬ 
gin on the upbeat, as required by rule (A). Cf. Sadeniemi, p. 

51. These, then, are word pairs which are always homonymous but 
never metrically equivalent. 

It would be natural to look for a historical explanation 
for these facts instead of the morphophonemic one which has been 
proposed here. Could not one assume that the verses were all 
composed at a time when none of the sound changes corresponding 
to rules (3) — (7) had yet taken place, and handed down across 
the generations until collected in the 19th century? Such a the¬ 
ory would grossly underestimate the creative aspect of a tradi¬ 
tion of oral epic poetry. As Sadeniemi points out ( pp. 49ff., 
104), the singers of the 19th century composed many new poems on 
known occasions, which were recorded at the time and are found 
to observe an abstract metrical form just as did the older forms. 
Since most of the rules in the sequence from (3) to (7) date 
back at least to medieval times, a coherent defense of this sim¬ 
plest form of the historical explanation is hard to imagine. 

But if we grant that the basis of the meter is a synchronic, 
non-phonetic level of representation, it still makes sense to ask 
what the role of history may be in the formation of such an ab¬ 
stract metrics. There is no reason at all to deny that the sys¬ 
tem itself which we have described might have a historical expla¬ 
nation. A thousand years ago the metrically relevant forms may 
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well have been phonetic. We can then assume that after the sound 
changes corresponding to rules (3) — (7) took place, the existing 
body of poetry was reinterpreted by successive generations of 
singers as metrically based on abstract, non-phonetic forms of a 
fixed kind, namely those reached at our cutoff-point, and new po ¬ 
etry of the same kind continued to be created . The superficial 
violations of the trochaic pattern and rule (A) which the sound 
changes produced were not viewed as mistakes but as the norm to 
be learned and imitated by the apprentice singer. The singers 
were able to learn and continue this norm in a creative way be¬ 
cause they knew (unconsciously, of course) the morphophonemic 
structure of Finnish, and the sound changes continued to operate 
as living morphophonemic processes in the synchronic sound pat¬ 
tern of the language. They could therefore learn (again, uncon¬ 
sciously) to disregard these morphophonemic processes in order to 
continue as closely as possible the traditional body of poetry 
which they had learned by listening to older singers. 

But this is only possible if the sound changes stay in the 
grammar as productive morphophonemic processes, as rules (3) — 

(7) unquestionably did. If the sound changes result in restruc ¬ 
turing of the lexicon, 12 leaving no synchronic trace behind of 
their former existence, a different situation results. This sit¬ 
uation is one in which the poets are unable to understand the 
metrical form of much of the traditional poetry, because it is 
composed in a language which they cannot reach simply by peeling 
away some of the morphophonemic rules of their unconscious gram¬ 
mar. Illustrations of this other type of situation are numerous. 
For example, the final -e's which English lost after Chaucer 
wrote in the fourteenth century were by and large lost not only 
phonetically, but also from underlying forms, since the synchron¬ 
ic alternations of the language did not provide any reason for 
retaining them. As a result, Chaucer's poetry was regarded as 
metrically irregular for many centuries, though written in the 
perfectly familiar iambic pentameter. One cannot read him now 
without the kind of philological information that became availa¬ 
ble only in the last two hundred years. Or, to cite another 
case, so-called diectasis (or "distension") in Homer is essen¬ 
tially the attempt of later singers to make sense out of vowel 
contraction in morphophonemically opaque forms, where the right 
uncontracted form had been irrevocably lost because no morpho¬ 
phonemic alternations gave any clue about its original shape. 

Even if the sound changes which bring about the metrical 
violations are retained as productive morphophonemic rules in the 
language, and. the underlying forms of the earlier period are re¬ 
tained unchanged, one should still expect some disruption of met¬ 
rical intelligibility if the synchronic order of the rules is 
significantly different from the relative chronology in which the 
corresponding sound changes applied. . For if such reordering has 
taken place, a situation could easily arise in which the former 
system of phonological rules, necessary for scanning the older 
poetry, cannot be derived from the new system simply by omitting 
a block of rules from the end. The morphophonemic rules corre¬ 
sponding bo the most recent sound changes would form a discontin¬ 
uous sequence, and some of them would precede morphophonemic 
rules corresponding to historically older sound changes, which 
could not be disregarded in scanning. 13 Of the seven Finnish 
rules discussed here, only one is ordered in historically the 
"wrong" place. The epenthesis rule (rule 1), a fairly recent 
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change of some eastern dialects, is synchronically ordered before 
consonant gradation, a much older rule of at least Balto-Finnic 
date. The gradation of poikaini (from underlying /poika+ni/ to 
pojaini (ultimately poijain[i] ) is therefore analogical, since 
the closed syllable which causes gradation in this word is of 
much later origin than the gradation rule itself. The epenthesis 
rule has shifted into its present early position in the sequence 
of rules by a secondary reordering. 14 Presumably, then, poems 
composed before this reordering would have presented certain met¬ 
rical anomalies after it, since the operation of consonant grada¬ 
tion would have been metrically relevant except in the cases like 
poijaini where it had originated only by the recent analogical 
extension resulting from the reordering of the epenthesis rule. 

If this situation ever existed, the attested poetry seems to have 
no trace of it. The new instances of gradation have come to be 
treated exactly like the old ones, so that poijaini , for example, 
has a short initial syllable as its metrical value. 

I would suggest, then, that phonological restructuring sets 
certain limits on the direct continuity of a poetic tradition. 
Restructuring is irrevocable change, and to the extent that re¬ 
structuring has taken place with respect to metrically signifi¬ 
cant features of the language, the metrical structure of poems 
composed in the older language will be understood as "faulty" in 
terms of the new linguistic system. Extreme cases may even be 
imagined in which the phonological changes are so far-reaching 
and disruptive that the older poems not only seem faulty but met¬ 
rically unintelligible. This might suggest implications for the 
study of change in metrical systems. 

But we must also ask about the synchronic significance of 
such metrical systems. What conclusions, from the viewpoint of 
synchronic phonology and of poetics, may be drawn from the met¬ 
rics of the Ingermanland epics? 

That the metrical value of a line should be determined by 
its representation at a certain point in the synchronic deriva¬ 
tion lends support for the theory of phonology proposed by Chom¬ 
sky and Halle. The cutoff-point which we found between rules 
(2) and (3) would of course not exist in a phonology based on 
unordered realization rules. The metrical system of the Kalevala 
could not be described in its full generality on the basis of 
such a phonology. But by the same token, the existence of such 
a metrical cutoff-point poses an interesting problem which gen¬ 
erative phonology at present is not in a position to solve. Gen¬ 
erative phonology has disclaimed the existence of any linguisti¬ 
cally significant representation intervening between the morpho- 
phonemic and phonetic levels. Yet here there is an intervening 
level which plays a systematic role in the metrics. To be sure, 
it is not the autonomous phonemic level posited by structuralism, 
but a good deal more abstract than that. Still, it would be of 
interest to see whether the metrical cutoff-point can be charac¬ 
terized in any general terms, and whether the representations 
reached at that point in Finnish, or the equivalent level defined 
in the same general terms in other languages, has any systematic 
status in phonology at all. Even if this should turn out not to 
be the case, the fact that an intervening level of representa¬ 
tions is even accessible, as its function in metrics shows, is 
psychologically of some importance. 

The conclusions reached in this paper demonstrate the ab¬ 
stractness of metrical structure in two different respects. 
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First, they show how necessary it is to draw, with Jakobson, the 
distinction between the underlying design of verse and its actual 
instantiation. The extreme complications which would result from 
attempting to describe the possible lines of the Kalevala without 
assuming an underlying trochaic pattern, reflected only indirect¬ 
ly in the actual realization, are obvious when the facts dis¬ 
cussed in section one are kept in mind. Secondly, they show the 
abstractness of the linguistic representations which metrical 
rules can operate to constrain. Neither meter nor alliteration 
can be understood unless the morphophonemic structure of the lan¬ 
guage is understood. 15 
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SYLLABO-STANZAIC STABILITY AND THE 
UKRAINIAN KOLOMYJKA: A CASE STUDY 


ROBERT B. KLYMASZ 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF CANADA,, FOLKLORE DIVISION, OTTAWA 

1. The Materials 

The discussion in this paper is based on a Ukrainian mock 
mass (" Sluzba Boza ") which I recorded on two different occasions 
in the summer of 1961 at Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. One of 
these occasions was a party in honor of an engaged couple; the 
other was a gathering of menfolk at a beach-house owned by a 
large Ukrainian fraternal society. 

The " Slugba Boza " performed by my informants was a parody 
on the church mass, a "take-off" which could be sung at any 
party which included the presence of one or more individuals 
schooled in this particular form of entertainment. All-male 
gatherings, such as 'stags,' are generally most conducive for 
the performance of the' mock " SluZba Bo2a" since the absence of the 
female sex allows the participants to throw off any inhibitions 
they may have regarding the content of their material which can 
become markedly lewd and obscene. 

Except for the chorus, each verse is sung by an individual 
who usually stands up during the singing of the chorus or re¬ 
frain in order to indicate in this manner that he has recalled 
a suitable verse and is ready to deliver it as soon as the cho¬ 
rus is ended. Technically speaking, then, the chorus serves as 
a time-break between verses when the change of individual sing¬ 
ers is made; or, if the singer volunteers to sing an additional 
verse, he then has enough time to prepare for the next one. 

It is necessary to select only a few random lines from the 
first page of the Sluiba Bo2a which the informants hear and 
themselves perform every Sunday in church to see the formal 
likenesses in their parody of the mass: 

A. (Excerpts from " SluSba BoSa Sv. Otcja nasoho I. 

Zlotoustoho ") 1 

Ljude: Amin'. 

SvjaSdenyk: V spokoji Hospodu pomolimos'. 

Ljude: Hospody, pomyluj! 

Svjascenyk: Za spokij z vysoty, 

i za spasinnja dus na§yx, 

Hospodu pomolimos'! 

Ljude: Hospody, pomyluj! 

SvjaSdenyk: Za spokij ciloho svitu, 

za roscvit svjatyx Bo2yx cerkov 
i za zjednannja vsix, 

Hospodu pomolimos'! 

Ljude: Hospody, pomyluj! (3 razy). 

B. (Excerpts from the parody, " Slu2ba Boza ") 

Chorus: Amin'. 

25. JIxala Xyma z JErusalyma, 

Ta na starij taradajci, 

Zi staroju kobyljakoju. 
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Chorus: Tak bulo, tak bulo, tak bulo. 

26. Taradajka skyxoCyt' 

A kobyla laje... 

Chorus: Obskubav kobylu (3). 

49. V Gimli perohy, 

V Gimli perohy, 

V Gimli holobci. 

Xto jix narobyv, 

Xto jix narobyv, 

Najharnisi divcatocka. 

Chorus: Dva z polovynoju (3). 

Like the " Ljude " in A., above, so too the chorus in B. acts 
out the part of the congregation which sings the response to the 
invocations of the priest who, together with the sexton (or 
djak ) is represented in the parody by the individual performers. 

In contrast to the diligently compiled Soviet collections 
of antyrelihijnoji narodnoji tvorcosti , 2 there is no reason to 
believe that the parodied SluSba BoSa found in the Appendix at 
the end of this paper is a deliberate attack against the Church. 
In this connection, one is prompted to reiterate the views of 
R. Jakobson who has emphasized that religious parodies such as 
these are not meant to be irreverent to the Church nor are they 
introduced in a mocking spirit of scepticism: they are an ex¬ 
pression of the jollity of the folk. 3 

2. The Problem 

Except for Nos. 25, 4 26, 29, and 49, the parody of the 
Slufba BoZa is, in effect, a string of kolomyjky with a simple 
refrain interpolated between each kolomyjka- stanza. As pointed 
out by F. Kolessa, 5 the kolomyjka is the dominant and most pro¬ 
ductive genre to be found in the contemporary Ukrainian folk 
song tradition. Its two most characteristic features are its 
rhythmic form and its epigrammatic compactness. The kolomyjka 
has a bipartite structure of two lines, each line being composed 
of 14 syllables and divided into 7 trochaic feet. Each line is 
followed by a mandatory syntactic pause and is itself divided 
by three breaks into three cola: 4+4+6. The strongest 
stress is on the second last syllable. The basic structure, 
then, is as follows: 

xxxx I xxxx | xxxxxx || (for both lines). 

In terms of melodic rhythm, the kolomyjka- line, above, is divid¬ 
ed into four symmetrical bars or measures = half-note, h = 
quarter-note): 

hhhh\hhhh\hhhh\hh\. 

A certain amount of variation within the confines of the above 
patterns is considered to be within the tradition of the 
kolomyjka- form. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss divergencies from 
the normal 14-syllable line of the kolomyjka as found in the 
materials reproduced in the Appendix. 

It is necessary at this point to retract the term "sung" 
in reference to the form of delivery employed by my informants 
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in performing their " Sluzba Boza ." The only segments to which 
this term is applicable are the refrains (Ty^ bresy§ , Dva z^ 
polovynoiu , Tak bulo , Obskubav kobylu . To pravda , Ne pravda ) 
and the initial Amin' , all of which were sung in two and three- 
part harmony. None of the kolomyjka-ve rses, however, were sung; 
rather they were intoned or chanted, and occasionally they took 
on a purely recitative form of delivery. The actual kolomyjka- 
melodies were in all cases completely suppressed in favor of a 
style of delivery that is organically and traditionally foreign 
to the kolomyjka. 

Liturgical music in churches of the Eastern Rite is char¬ 
acterized by the following features: 

1) it has free prose rhythm; the length of the bar is 
determined by the text lines, which are prose lines 
of uneven length; 

2) it is highly dignified; there is no repetition of 
words or syllables; 

3) its flow is smooth and legato in contrast to accented, 
staccato passages; 

4) it is broad and noble in feeling; the note values are 
long, and there is not undue vocalization; 

5) intervals are similar to those found in the folk song, 
except for the avoidance of wide leaps. 6 

As the above summary suggests, the attempt to adapt the 
kolomyjka to the style of delivery found in liturgical music 
immediately caused a tension between the compact, rigid form of 
the kolomyjka and the free prose rhythm of the chant. By super¬ 
imposing this style of delivery onto the kolomyjka-ve rse, the 
structure of the kolomyjka was in danger of disintegrating. For 
these reasons, then, the kolomy jky in our " Sluzba BoSsa " offer a 
unique opportunity to examine the possible vulnerability, so to 
speak, of their 14-syllable line structure. 

Finally, it can not be overemphasized that, as a parody on 
the mass, the principal parodic features of our " Sluzba Bo%a " 
are not to be found in the text, but are very much linked to its 
form of delivery. Otherwise, any attempt to divorce the style 
of delivery from the "Slujba Boza " in the Appendix would make 
almost incomprehensible its very title which is given to this 
particular event by the participants themselves. 

3. The Divergencies 

The following table illustrates the number of departures or 
divergencies from the 14-syllable frame of the kolomyjka- line 
as found in the materials reproduced in the Appendix: 8 

A B 

(4+4) + (6) 

Line I 20 9 

Line II_ 11 9 

As mentioned earlier, certain divergencies from the 14- 
syllable line are considered as acceptable variants. The ini¬ 
tial A-segment of the line frequently changes from (4+4) to 
(4 + 3) , and sometimes to (3 + 4) : No. 3: 0j_ mij tato | buy 
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zlodij (= 4 + 3); No. 39: Nas obox | obikraly (= 3 + 4). In 
terms of melodic rhythm, the change is made from \h h h h | h 
h h h | to | h h % h \ M h h \\ and I h h h \ h h h h | | , re¬ 
spectively. There are 14 such variations in I-A (that is, in 
the initial segment, 4 + 4, of the first line of the kolomyjka) 
as found in the Appendix (nos. 3, 6, 7, 17, 18, 20, 23, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 44, 48). In II-A (that is, in the initial segment 
in the second line of the kolomyjka) there were 8 variations 
(nos. 9, 30, 32, 38, 39, 42, 45, and 47). 

Hence, the first column of our table warrants adjusting, as 
follows: 

A 

I 6 divergencies 

II 3 divergencies 

Before entering into a discussion of the above divergencies, 
it would be interesting to note, what changes were made (if any) 
in the tensions between the grammatical or word stress and the 
metric stress as a result of the change in delivery, as far as 
the two variations, (4 + 3) and (3 + 4), in I-A and II-A are 
concerned. In those segments where the word stress coincided 
with the metric stress in the |4 + 3| variant, there was no dif¬ 
ficulty in adapting the kolomyjka to chant: e.g., no. 20, 

\h_ h h. h \ h \ 

A na farmi | kurofiky # |; 

similarly, I-A in nos. 17, 18, 44, and 48. In all these exam¬ 
ples, all three features - word stress, metric stress, and me¬ 
lodic rhythm - coincide and form a congruent whole structure. 

In initial and final positions, metric stress was retained 
at the expense of the word stress: 

no. 47, Najily sy barabol' (instead of |najily1) 

no. 3, Oj mij tato buv zlodij (instead of |zlodij|). 

In contrast to no. 3, in both nos. 9 and 38 a deliberate 
effort in actual performance is made against retaining the met¬ 
ric stress by a shift in values in the melody line in order to 
preserve the word stress in ruky : 

no. 3, I-A: 

\h h h h\ h h h\ =|xxxx|xxx#| 

Oj mij tato buv zlodij (= 7 syllables: 4+3) 

nos. 9 and 38, II-A: 

I I II - I - 

I h h \ h\ h h h\ = |xxxx | x#xx|. 

Tretyj voz'mu ja v ruky (= 7 syllables: 4+3) 

Of course, the tension between metric and grammatical stresses 
in nos. 9 and 38, above, could have been easily avoided (e.g., 

A ja. tretyj voz' mu v ruky ) . However, it is evident that, in 
nos. 9 and 38, any such solution would have disrupted the par¬ 
allelism of numerals in initial position in each of the first 
three segments: 9 

Jeden harbuz zalataju, | druhyj ja zasyju, 

Tretyj voz'mu ja v ruky, | tarax babu v §yju. 
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In cases where one and the same word or phrase were imme¬ 
diately repeated, any tension between grammatical and metric 
stresses which was present in the sung kolomy jka , was resolved 
in favor of the metric stress of the first word or phrase as it 
was chanted: 


sung chanted 

no. 6 Oj buvalo | buvalo Oj buvalo, buvglo 

no. 33 Oj na hori | na hori^ Oj na hori, na hari. 

To return to our discussion of divergencies in the A-seg- 
ment of the kolomyjka- line, (4 + 4), we have eliminated those 
variants of the 8-syllable pattern that remained within the tra¬ 
dition of the kolomyjka (that is, the reduction to 7 syllables). 
Not within the traditional framework of the kolomyjka is the 
change from 8 syllables to 3, 6, and 9 syllables. (Segment A 
took on 9 syllables in I-A of nos. 1, 27, 35, 47; 9 syllables 

in II-A of nos. 4, 31, 41; 6 syllables in I-A, no. 41; 3 syl¬ 

lables in I-A of no. 27.) The extension from 8 to 9 syllables 


is illustrated 

by 

the following excerpts: 

in I-A, no. 

1 

Oj zahrav muzycen'ko, zahraj 

no. 

27 

Ja pryjixav do Vinnipegu 

no. 

35 

Oj kazaly mje kury pasty 

no. 

47 

Cornu divdata ne spivajut' 

in II-A, no. 

4 

Zasyvaly tomu xlopcevy 

no. 

31 

Zibravem ditoSky v torbynku 

no. 

41 

Styry razy operezavsja. 


In all these examples, our main point is that the 8-syllable 
frame was extended. In no. 1, the addition of zahraj was like¬ 
ly a belated attempt on the part of the performer to correct 
himself, especially since the parallel A-segment in the second 
line of the same kolomy jka began with a future perfective tense, 
dam , rather than a past tense, dav: 

Oj zahrav muzycen'ko, zahraj .... 10 

Dam ja tobi solonynu.... 

In no. 27, a possible shorter form for Vinnipeg was disregard¬ 
ed. 11 In no. 35, the 8-syllables could have been retained had 
the performer omitted either the initial interjection, oor 
the indirect pronoun, mje ; on the other hand, the omission of oj_ 
would have caused a shift of the initial stress onto the first 
syllable of kazaly which follows, thereby creating tension bet¬ 
ween the grammatical stress and the metric stress: kazaly . The 
interpolation of mje in no. 35 was possibly suggested' to - the 
performer by the preceding kolomyjka-verse (no. 34), with its 
combination of interjection + verb + pronoun in the identical I- 
A slot: 0 isov . . Similarly, in no. 4, the use of the de¬ 
monstrative, tomu , is in direct reference to the speaker in the 
preceding kolomyjka who boasts of his having escaped the fate of 
his father; in no. 4, the same speaker literally 'gets it in the 
end:' Zagyvaly tomu xlogcevy cymbaly do sercja . In no. 47, a 
more courteous form, divcataT is used rather than the shorter 
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but slangy possibility, divky , in deference to the females pres¬ 
ent at the " Sluzba Boza ." The extension to 9 syllables in no. 

31 could have easily been avoided as it was in no. 32: Vzjavem 
dity instead of no. 31, Zibravem ditodky . In no. 41, the verb, 
operezavsja could have been substituted by the shorter, dialec¬ 
tical form, operzavsja . 

In contrast to the above extensions are the two contrac¬ 
tions to 6 and 3 syllables in I-A of nos. 41 and 28, respective¬ 
ly. In both cases, the initial segment serves to announce a 
kind of riddle: 

no. 41 Oj koby ja mav to, | sco Kaptij maje 

no. 28 Staryj xtiv | a stara ne xtila. 

The demonstrative, to, in no. 41 refers to the male member (cf. 
no. 45, II-A, Kazala §£oby buv toj ) and has almost an electrify¬ 
ing effect, mainly because of its position in the crucial foot 
just before the break. Less forceful would have been the pos¬ 
sible utilization of take , which could have served to fill out 
the segment to 4 + 3 sylTables without causing any tension be¬ 
tween word and metric stresses. The to almost retracts or back¬ 
fires, so to speak, against the entire segment by taking on the 
metric stress although it does not have the 'right' to do so. 

In no. 28, the riddle springs from a zero'notion; that is, 
we are told that "the old man wanted but the old lady didn't." 
However, what it is that the old man wanted and the old lady 
didn't want is not revealed—either in the first line, quoted 
above, nor in the second line of the same kolomyjka-ve rse: 

Staryj staru makohonom , az stara prysila . The final " prysila " 
is highly ambiguous; evidently the old lady submitted to the 
wish of her husband; but did she "settle down" or simply "sit 
down"? Regardless, the focus of attention remains on the verb 
"to want" as it appears in the first line: xtiv , xtila . 

The above two examples of reduction in the number of syl¬ 
lables, then, constitute the formal aspect of a device which 
heightens the effect of the kolomyjka. In a similar manner, 
extension too can serve as a forceful device as, for example, 
segment II-A in no. 41: Styry razy operezavsja , which stands 
in parallel position to the I-A segment (Oj^ koby ja mav to ) dis¬ 
cussed earlier: 

Oj koby ja mav to =6 syllables 

Styry razy operezavsja = 9 syllables. 

A reconstructed version of the same two lines, keeping within 
the traditional 4+3 and/or 4+4 syllabic frame of the 
kolomyjka would be: 

Oj koby ja mav take 7 syllables (4+3) 

Styry razy operzavsja = 8 syllables (4 + 4) . 

The verb operezavsja , in the actual version, serves a double 
function: by using the full, literary form, the performer has, 

in effect, compensated for the loss of one syllable in the par¬ 
allel A-segment in the preceding line; at the same time the 
hyperbolical effect of the verb is further exaggerated by simply 
prolonging it. 

The B-segment of the kolomyjka, regularly composed of 6 
syllables, |x x x x x x|, appears as follows in melodic rhythm: 
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Ik k k k I hh\\. 

In order to accomodate extra syllables in the final bar, the 
half-notes can be divided into quarter-notes: 

(a) \k k k k \ k k h\\ 

no. 16, I-B: |bu-ly so-bi | ry-ba-kyj | = 7 

syllables 

(b) \k k k k \ k k k k\\ 

no. 11, I-B: |ho-lod ty-sne | ne-ma ra-dy|| = 8 

syllables 

The extension from 6 to 7 syllables, shown in example (a), 
above, remains within the framework of the traditional kolomyjka 
since the word and metric stresses coincide. The following 7- 
syllable divergencies, however, fail to reflect such a coinci¬ 
dence: 

I 

no. 23,.I-B: So ja tebe ne xocu 

I 

no. 37, I-B: taj zacaly kryCat^. 

In nos. 1 and 50, II-B, smaruvaty holovu , serves as a fine 
example of frustrated expectation: 

no. 50: Oj zahraj my muzycen'ku na vsi Styry pal'ci 

(0 play for me, musician, with all four fingers,) 

Dam ja tobi solonynu Smaruvaty holovu. 

(I'll give you some pig's fat to grease up your 
head.) 

Instead of jajci (testicles), holovu is used to frustrate the 
expectant rhyme with pal'ci , at the same time creating a tension 
between the parallel B-segment of the first line, na vsi styry 
pal'ci , composed of 6 syllables, and the B-segment of the second 
line, smaruvaty holovu (7 syllables). 

Similar tension between parallel segments is established in 
no. 40 without, however, the intention of creating frustrated 
expectation: 

Iiov hucul z Kolomyji, a huculka z bani, (4 + 4 + 6) 

Posidaly pid smerekom taj zrobyly snidani. (4 + 4 + 7^) 

"To sit down under a fir-tree and make breakfast" is the erotic 
but circuitous reference to coition. The II-B segment, taj 
zrobyly snidani , preserves its rhyme with bani in the preceding 
line but clashes with its 6-syllable structure. The tension 
could have been avoided by reducing taj zrobyly ("and made") to 
a straight infinitive, zrobyty . But this would have disrupted a 
string of parallelisms: hucul z^ Kolomyji and huculka z^ bani, 
posidaly and zrobyly . Although this horizontal parallelism is 
retained, vertical tension between bani and snidani remains as 
a result of the /a/ bearing the metrTc stress Tn tEe first in¬ 
stance, as opposed to its absence in the second. The suppres¬ 
sion of the kolomyjka' s traditional vertical parallelism (as ex¬ 
emplified by e.g. a below) in favor of a horizontal parallelism 
can be illustrated by the macaronic verse of e.g. b, below: 
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4 + 

4 + 

6 

(a) no. 

10: 

V Vinnipegu | 

zavzdy mylo. 

a v Toronti trislo. 



V Vinnipegu | 

nema divok, 

no same kalistvo. 

(b) no. 

44: 





4 

+ 3 

4 

+ 3 


Vcora vecer I bula "d ronk ," | taj z roby la |+"somtink ronk ," 

Nyni xod2u | taj pyt aju , | komus 1 dala| taj ne zn aju . 

Most significant is the relationship established in the 
" Sluzba Boza " between stara ("old lady") and baraboli ("pota¬ 
toes"); for not only do they signal a marital squabble, but also 
an extension of the B-segment from 6 to 8 syllables. Three out 
of four such extensions in the Appendix point to this relation¬ 
ship which is established as a formula: 

I-B, nos. 13 and 43: stara vare baraboli 

I-B, no. 42: stara stru2e baraboli 

In each case, the B-segment is preceded by the formula pryjsov 
staryj do staroji , constituting horizontal parallelism of an 
identical number of syllables in both segments arranged in sym¬ 
metrical cola of 4 syllables, and with baraboli rhymed with 
staroji (e.g. no. 13: Pryj§ov staryj do staroji , stara vare 
baraboli ). The second line is also constructed horizontally, 
paralleling the first line: 

no. 13: Pryjsov staryj do staroji, stara vare baraboli, 
Baraboli ne do smaku, staryj bere za "taramda." 

no. 42: PryjSov staryj do staroji, stara struze baraboli, 
Staryj kaze "vat ju du," stara kaze "aj love ju." 

no. 43: Pryjsov staryj do staroji, stara vare baraboli, 

Baraboli ne do smaku, staryj kopaje staru v sraku. 

In no. 13, above, taramda is the informant's substitute for 
tabaku which would have constituted a rhyme with smaku at the 
end of the preceding hemistich. 12 In no. 43, the final hemi¬ 
stich ending in sraku completes the highly offensive paronomas- 
tic string of alliteration: sm aku , staryj... st aru v sraku . 

"The sexual material which forms the content of smut in¬ 
cludes... what is excremental in the most comprehensive sense." 13 
This particular element appears in our materials a total of sev¬ 
en times. Except for no. 48, it appears at the very end of the 
second line of the kolomyjka- stanza, usually under the guise of 
frustrated expectation: in nos. 4 and 14, raky is made to rhyme 
with serce and sercja ; in nos. 5 and 27, vbravsja and nadohlja - 
davsja are left floating in mid air, as it were, and the audi¬ 
ence is compelled to supply a suitable rhyme for both forms 
( sravsja ). As the " Slulba Boza " progresses, however, it is evi¬ 
dent that inhibitions concerning the use of socially taboo words 
begin to disappear. In no. 43 a concerted effort is made to 
utilize sraku rather than the possible formula with tabaku 
( staryj bere za tabaku ); and in no. 48, sraty for the first and 
only time appears in the first hemistich of the second line, 
where its very position is premature and unexpected. The rhyme 
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of kasu with £asu becomes an unexpected deviation and provides 
a strong anti-climax: 

no. 48: My ne jily barabol', til'ky jily ka§u, 

Try dny sraty ne xodyly bo ne maly casu. 

In no. 46, the entire II-B segment is made to continue in¬ 
definitely by the addition of dvajdcat 1 , which in turn causes 
the collapse so to speak of the entire kolomyjka by the very act 
of prolonging it: 

no. 46: Oj ja tobi zaspivaju pjatnajdcat', sist'najdcat', 

Vid gist'najdcat' do simnajdcat', visimnajdcat', 
devjatnajdcat 1 , dvajdcat'... 

The very intention of this 'trick-song' is to diverge from the 
framework of the kolomyjka' s syllabic framework (4+4+6) by 
ignoring the mandatory ending called for at the end of a maximum 
of 8 syllables in B-segment. 

In contrast to this intentional divergency in no. 46, the 
addition of an extra formula in no. 5 is prompted by the adop¬ 
tion of a liturgical style of delivery for the given kolomyjka- 
stanza: 

no. 5: Oj pryjgov ja do divcyny, v bili Stany vbravsja taj 
sy rozcysav . 

Other B-segment divergencies are illustrated by the following 
excerpts: 

no. 41: Oj koby ja mav to, sco Kaptij maje , (6 + 5j 

Styry razy operezavsja, see v ruci trymaje. (9 + 6) ; 

no. 43: Pryjsov staryj do staroji, stara struze baraboli, 

(8 + 8 ) 

Baraboli ne do smaku, staryj kopaje stary v sraku . 

(8 + 9) . 

The divergence in no. 41, I-B, sco Kaptij maje , could have easily 
been resolved by the interpolation of nas : ico na§ Kaptij maje 
(= 6 syllables). In no. 43, the extension from the maximum of 
8 syllables to 9 in II-B, staryj kopaje staru v sraku , could 
have been avoided by returning to the past tense used in I-A 
( pryjsov ) and using the same perfective, past tense for kopaty 
( kopnuv ) instead of the present form ( kopaje ). The use of the 
present points to a retention of the two, preceding present 
tense forms ( struze in I-B and the zero-copula in II-A). 

On the basis of the above discussion, it is necessary to 
readjust the original table of divergencies for B-segments which 
now stands as follows: 

B 

I 3 divergencies 

II 2 divergencies 

The complete table indicating significant breaks with the tra¬ 
ditional, 12 and 14-syllable line of the kolomyjka is as fol¬ 
lows : 
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Line I 

A 

(4 + 4) 

6 divergencies 

+ 

B 

6 (or 8) 

3 divergencies 

= 9 

"C" 

+ 1 

Line II 

3 divergencies 

+ 

2 divergencies 

= 5 


Total 

9 divergencies 

+ 

5 divergencies 

= 14 

+ 1 


The verse-numbers in which the above divergencies occur are as 
follows: 


I-A: 

nos. 

1, 27, 28, 34, 

I-B: 

nos. 

23, 37, 41 

H 

1 

o 

no. 

5 

II-A: 

nos. 

4, 31, 41 

II-B: 

nos • 

40, 43. 



5. Conclusions 


The purpose of this report was to detect the possible vul¬ 
nerability of the 14-syllable line of the kolomyjka using the 
materials in the Appendix as the basis for discussion. Special 
attention was made to those examples in which the deviation from 
the normal number of syllables constituted a poetic device. 

The scale of divergencies for the kolomy jka and its four 
segments indicates a graduated diminution of divergencies: 

segment: I-A I-B II-A II-B 

no. of 

divergencies: 6332 

Before us, then, stands a vivid illustration of Boris 
Sokolov's reference to "the progressive contraction of images" 
( nocTeneHHoe cyweHHe ofipasoa ) 1 4 which is presented here in the 
more concrete terms of significant deviations from the kolomyj- 
ka's 14-syllable line. As a poetic device, this graduated dim¬ 
inution indicates that the focus of attention in the Ukrainian 
kolomy jka lies essentially in the final, most stable segment, 
II-B, which serves as the climactic culmination, the 'punch¬ 
line,' into which is channelled all of the "joke-work" - as 
Freud put it, - of the preceding segments. 
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Chorus: 

1 . 

Chorus: 

2 . 

Chorus: 

3. 

Chorus: 

4. 

Chorus: 

5. 

Chorus: 

6 . 

Chorus s 
7. 

Chorus: 
8: 

Chorus: 

9. 

Chorus: 
10 . 

Chorus: 


APPENDIX: "Sluzba Boza" 


Amin'. 

Oj zahrav muzycen'ko, zahraj [sic], na vsi Styry pal'ci. 
Dam ja tobi solonynu smaruvaty holovu. 

Tak bulo, tak bulo, tak bulo. 

Oj pisov ja do divdyny, divcyna sy duje, 

JA sapcynu pid pasynu, xaj tje mat' morduje. 

Ty breMyg (3). 

Oj mij tato buv zlodij, ta ja v n'oho vdavsja, 

Moho tata povisyly, a ja vidervavsja. 

Tak bulo (3). 

Kotylasja z horba torba, a v tij torbi raky, 

Zasyvaly tomu xlopcevy cymbaly do sercja. 

Ty bresys (3). 

Oj pryjsov ja do divcyny, v bili stany vbravsja, taj sy 
rozcysav, 

Pryxozu - ja do divdyny, na porozi... 

Tak bulo (3). 

Oj buvalo, buvalo, jak ja buv rekrutom, 

Stany my sja poporoly, zalatavym prutom. 

Tak bulo (3). 

Oj buvalo, buvalo, jak ja buv firerom, 

Stany my sja poporoly, zalatav paperom. 

Ty bresys (3). 

Oj vtikav ja poza xaty taj poza horody, 

Zasportavsja v harbuzyni taj narobyv Skody. 

Tak bulo (3). 

JEden harbuz zalataju, druhyj ja zaSyju, 

Tretyj voz'mu ja v ruky, tarax v babu v syju. 

Tak bulo (3). 

V Vinnipegu zavddy mylo, a v Toronti trislo. 

V Vinnipegu nema divok, no same kalistvo. 

Tak bulo (3). 
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10-A. V Vinnipegu nema vody, bo vypyly husy, 

V Vinnipegu nema "bojsiv," no sami "magusy." 

Chorus: Ty bresyi (3) . 

11. Oj pryjixav do Kanady, holod tysne, nema rady, 

§ej roboty ja ne maju, po "pulrumax gud tajm maju." 

Chorus: Tak bulo (3) . 

12. Oj kazala pryxodyty moloda Pavlina, 

A kazala scoby bula v Fordi "gazolina." 

Chorus: Tak bulo (3). 

13. PryjSov staryj do staroji, stara vare baraboli, 
Baraboli ne do smaku, staryj bere za "taramda." 

Chorus: Tak bulo (3). 

14. Kotylasja torba z horba a v tij torbi raky, 

Xto 2 mene moloden'ku pryhorne do sereja? 

Chorus: Ty bresys (3). 

15. Oj diznavsja, prylyzavsja, v bili stany vbravsja, 

Oj pryjsov vin do diveyny na porozi sisty. 

Chorus: Tak bulo (3). 

16. Oj tvij tato i mij tato buly sobi rybaky, 

Posidaly na porozi taj revily jak byky. 

Chorus: Tak bulo (3). 

17. JAk ja bula moloda, to ja bula §cyra, 

JA davala pocilunok za kavalok syra. 

Chorus: Ty bre§y£ (3). 

18. JAk ja bula moloda, to ja bula krasna, 

JA davala pocilunok za kavalok masla. 

Chorus: Tak bulo (3). 

19. Oj vedut' mja, oj vedut' mja, do sljubu vedut' mja, 
Moja dusa vidcuvaje ljubyty budut' mja. 

Chorus: Ty bre§yi§ (3). 

20. A na farmi kuroSky, sami cubaten'ki, 

V Vinnipegu diveaton'ka sami horbaten'ki. 

Chorus: Tak bulo (3). 

21. Oj prybihly divok sorok a molodyc' trysta, 

Maju v Bozi nadijetku, moja dusa cysta. 
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Chorus: 
22 . 

Chorus: 

23. 

Chorus: 

24. 

Chorus: 

25. 

Chorus: 

26. 

Chorus: 

27. 

Chorus: 

28. 

Chorus: 

29. 

Chorus: 

30. 

Chorus: 

31. 

Chorus: 

32. 


Tak bulo (3) . 

Ljubko moja soloden'ka, ljubko moja pysnja, 

Verxnja huba jak pidosva, a spidnja jak prygva. 

Tak bulo (3). 

Vybacaj, divcynon'ko, so ja tebe ne xoSu, 

JA takymy divcatamy konopli voloSu. 

Ty bresys (3). 

Oj deb-deb-deb, deb-deb-deb-deb, £ym sy honorujeS? 
Tvoja mama pupci ri2e j ty sy tym hudujeS. 

Tak bulo (3). 

JIxala Xyma z JErusalyma, 

Ta na starij taradajci, 

Zi staroju kobyljakoju... 

Tak bulo (3). 

Taradajka skryxocyt' 

A kobyla laje... 

Obskubav kobylu (3). 

JA pryjixav do Vinnipegu taj nadohljadavsja, 
JAkyjs' did'ko hroSi vkrav, a v kysenju... 

Tak bulo (3). 

Staryj xtiv, a stara ne xtila, 

Staryj staru makohonom, a2 stara prysila. 

Tak bulo (3). 

Toj meni vynen, 

Toj meni vynen, 

Viddaty meni povynen, 

A jak vynen... [laughter] 

Ty bresys (3). 

Nedavno sy ozenyv, bude rik na spasa, 

Vzjavem sy taku zinku jak smycok vid basa. 

Tak bulo (3) . 

Nedavno sy ozenyv, bude.rik na vesni, 

Zibravem ditodky v torbynku, ponis na SereSni. 

Dva z polovynoju (3). 

Nedavno sy ozenyv, bude rik na Petra, 

Vzjavem dity v torbynku, ponis ja do pekla. 
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Chorus: 

33. 

Chorus: 

34. 

Chorus: 

35. 

Chorus: 

36. 

Chorus: 

37. 

Chorus: 

38. 

Chorus: 

39. 

Chorus: 

40. 

Chorus: 

41. 

Chorus: 

42. 

Chorus: 

43. 

Chorus: 


Dva z polovynoju (3) . 

Oj na hori, na hori, pasly sy jendyky, 

Stara baba z jednym zubom plafie na muzyky. 

Tak bulo (3). 

Oj iSov ja Mejn "stritom," lov ja kolo Luca, 

A u Luca tak ljubljut'sja az stiny trjasjut'sja. 

Tak bulo (3). 

Oj kazaly mje kury pasty, horox molotyty, 

Kury jajci pohubyly, mene xtily byty. 

Tak bulo (3) . 

Oj vtikav ja poza xatu taj poza horody, 

Zapl'ontavsja v harbuzynja, taj narobyv ikody. 

Tak bulo (3). 

Oj nabihly baby z xaty taj zacaly krycaty, 

A ja musiv Stany derty harbuzy lataly. 

Ty bregyS (3). 

JEden harbuz zalataju, druhyj ja zagyju, 

Tretyj voz'mu ja v ruky, tarax babu v Syju. 

Tak bulo (3). 

Oj ja hucul i ty hucul, oba my huculy, 

Nas obox obikraly, a my nic ne culy. 

Tak bulo (3). 

Isov hucul z Kolomyji a huculka z bani, 

Posidaly pid smerekom tak zrobyly snidani. 

Tak bulo (3). 

Oj koby ja mav to, gSo Kaptij maje, 

§tyry razy operezavsja, see v ruci trymaje. 

Tak bulo (3). 

Pryjsov staryj do staroji, .stara struze baraboli, 
Staryj kaze, "vat ju du," stara kaze, "aj lov ju. 

Tak bulo (3). 

"Pryj§ov staryj do staroji, stara vare baraboli, 
Baraboli ne do smaku, staryj kopaje staru v sraku 

Tak bulo (3). 
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44: 

Chorus: 

45. 

Chorus: 

46. 

Chorus: 

47. 

Chorus: 

48. 

Chorus: 

49. 

Chorus: 

50. 

Chorus: 

51. 

Chorus: 


Vcora vefier bula "dronk," tak zrobyla "somtink ronk," 
Nyni xodzu taj pytaju, komus' dala taj ne znaju. 

Tak bulo (3). 

Oj kazala j pryxodyty moloda Pavlina, 

Kazala Scoby buv toj po sami kolina. 

Tak bulo (3). 

Oj ja tobi zaspivaju pjatnajdcat', sist'najdcat', 

Vid sist'najdcat' do simnajdcat 1 , visimnajdcat 1 , 
devjatnajdcat', dvajdcat'... 

Dva z polovynoju (3). 

£omu divdata ne spivajut*, holosu ne majut'? 

Najily sy barabol', ledvy viddyxajut'. 

To pravda (3) [sung by males] 

Ne pravda (3) [sung by females]. 

My ne jily barabol', til'ky jily kaSu, 

Try dny sraty ne xodyly, bo ne maly casu. 

Tak bulo (3) . 

V Gimli perohy, 

V Gimli perohy, 

V Gimli holobci; 

Xto jix narobyv, 

Xto jix narobyv? - 
Najharnili divcatoSka. 

Dva z polovynoju (3) . 

Oj zahraj my muzycen'ku na vsi Styry pal'ci. 

Dam ja tobi solonyny smaruvaty holovu. 

Tak bulo (3). 

Oj sydila na porozi, terebyla raky, 

ZaSyvala spidnydynu do samoji spyny. 

Tak bulo (3). 
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ALBANIAN ORAL EPIC POETRY 


JOHN KOLSTI 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

In 1934 Professor Milman Parry of Harvard University con¬ 
ducted an interesting interview with a bilingual singer in Novi 
Pazar, Yugoslavia. Parry was interested in the possibility of 
tracing the passing of formulas and themes from one oral tradi¬ 
tion to another. His field experiment nearly ended in complete 
failure due to the line of questioning adopted by his Serbian 
interpreter. His interpreter asked the singer, Salih Ugljanin, 
to demonstrate for Parry how Albanians sing; Ugljanin, as the 
recordings in the Parry Collection show, proceeded to make a 
contrast between Bosnian (decasyllabic) and Albanian (octosyl¬ 
labic) lines. The singer had difficulty in explaining how it 
was impossible for him to "translate" a song into Albanian, be¬ 
cause Albanian was "shorter." Nevertheless, Ugljanin did com¬ 
pose octosyllabic lines in his mother tongue, and rather success¬ 
fully translated the songs into octosyllabic Serbo-Croatian 
verse. At a point where the interview was beginning to irritate 
the singer (the idea of translating from decasyllables to octo¬ 
syllables was new for him), Parry interrupted with a key ques¬ 
tion. Parry asked Ugljanin if he could sing one of the "old" 
songs in Albanian as well as Bosnian (i.e. Serbo-Croatian) deca¬ 
syllables. As the records demonstrate, Uglajanin indeed was 
able to sing in two languages with equal ease of composition. 

In this interview. Parry merely confirmed what Murko had 
already discovered about Albanian singing in decasyllables; 
namely, that the two traditions (Albanian and Serbo-Croatian) 
were identical, at least to the ear. 1 One problem remained, how¬ 
ever; the scarcity of reliable texts with examples of Albanian 
decasyllabic verse. This problem was partially solved just four 
years after Parry's field trip. Parry's assistant, now professor 
of Slavic and Comparative Literatures at Harvard, Albert B. Lord, 
made a brief (two month) trip into the mountains of Northern Al¬ 
bania and successfully recorded unusually long heroic epic songs. 
The songs—several with over one thousand lines, and one, a song 
of Sirotin Ali, with over two thousand lines—can in no way be 
compared to the Albanian ballads popularized in the song books 
and collections. Furthermore, they do not correspond to neigh¬ 
boring Montenegrin ballads which, for the most part, tell of lo¬ 
cal heroes and of border skirmishes between Montenegrin and Al¬ 
banian clans. What Professor Lord recorded was, in fact, a sam¬ 
pling of a rich tradition of Albanian epic poetry in the longer 
verse dealing with the "old" songs, songs which are also found in 
the repertories of Moslem singers in Yugoslavia. In effect, the 
Lord Collection, which I am presently editing and translating, 
forces one to re-evaluate the whole problem of the relationship 
between Serbo-Croatian and Albanian oral epic traditions. 

The problem is that scholars have not dealt enough with Al¬ 
banian epic songs in decasyllables, regarding them as poor imi¬ 
tations of Serbo-Croatian deseterci . This attitude is best seen 
in Alois Schmaus' analysis of Albanian and Serbo-Croatian songs 
of the battle of Kosovo. 2 The Albanian variants, he contends, 
are inferior imitations of Moslem Slav songs, which, in turn, 
fall far below the quality of Serbian Christian songs about Ko¬ 
sovo. In his studies, he used a song by Salih Ugljanin to prove 
his point. Unfortunately, he compared a song by Ugljanin in 
Serbo-Croatian with an Albanian variant recorded by Elezovid in 
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the Kosmet. The Albanian variant is one of the longest songs 
appearing in Albanian collections (approximately 425 lines); but 
it is one of the poorest as far as style is concerned. This, of 
course, is the fault of the singer, and not the tradition. Had 
Schmaus, and Parry for that matter, asked Ugljanin to repeat his 
song about Kosovo in Albanian, the singer no doubt would have 
had little difficulty in doing so. The Lord Collection contains 
a shorter, but far superior song about Millosh and Murat. When 
I compared this song to that of Ugljanin in the Parry Collection, 
one fact became clear: the Moslem Slav songs of Kosovo (includ¬ 
ing those sung in Serbo-Croatian by Albanians) are indeed longer 
than their Albanian counterparts but for reasons that have noth¬ 
ing to do with oral poetry. The Yugoslav singers simply threw 
together the Kosovo fragments popularized in the Christian song 
books, thus adding episodes that Albanian Moslems ignored. It 
is curious to note, however, that the fragments collected by Vuk 
KaradEic did not include the episode of the assassination of the 
emperor Murat by MiloS Obilid. It is precisely this episode, 
which Schmaus called the "primitive" song of Kosovo, that, in my 
opinion, suggests Albanian influence on Moslem Slav poetry, some¬ 
thing that Schmaus categorically rejected in his comparison of 
Kosovo variants. 

If Albanian songs influenced Moslem Slav singers, could 
this have been through bilingual singers such as Ugljanin him¬ 
self? Once again, the texts in the Lord Collection provided 
enough material for me to conclude that such is precisely the 
case. One song by Ugljanin which has been analyzed both in Pro¬ 
fessor Lord's Singer of Tales and in his two volumes of Serbo- 
Croatian heroic songs contains the Amazon theme, or the theme of 
the Maiden Warrior. In the song, "The Song of Bagdad," the Mos¬ 
lem hero Berzelez Alija is pictured as a rather comical coward, 
and certainly not as the hero who terrified Kraljevid Marko by 
out-distancing him in a mace-throwing contest. Bagdad was con¬ 
quered not by -Berzelez, but by his true-love, the disguised Fati¬ 
ma. This particular variant of the songs about Bagdad appeared 
in the repertory of other bilingual Albanians who had learned 
the song from Ugljanin. The variant, therefore, was well known 
to audiences in the Sand^ak, espcially where Albanians constitut¬ 
ed a majority of the population. The song about Berzelez Alija, 
or, more precisely, about Fatima, was less common in non-Albanian 
areas in Western Yugoslavia, where the majority of the population 
was Moslem. Could Ugljanin have learned the song from Albanian 
singers? 

The Lord Collection contained no songs about Berzelez Alija. 
It did, however, include four different songs with the Maiden 
Warrior theme; and in all four songs, the hero was none other 
than Ali Bajraktari, or Ali the Standard-Bearer. In none of the 
songs was Bagdad mentioned; but in all of the songs, Ali's true- 
love (never with the name Fatima) rescued the hero from an embar¬ 
rassing situation. The maiden warrior, referred to only as 
Begije Devojka, or the daugher of the beg, revealed her identity 
only when Ali had reluctantly entered the bridal chamber, sorrow¬ 
ing over the absence of his "brother-in-God" who had joined him 
on the emperor's expedition. Ali became only a "little red" when 
he found out that his blood-brother was actually his true-love. 

In one variant, Ali's position seemed even more shameful when he 
had told Begije Devojka that his blood-brother had promised Ali 
that he would be at the wedding to help celebrate his (Ali's) 
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capture of the English Queen. 3 It was at once apparent to me 
that Ali 1 s "capture" of the English Queen in the Albanian vari¬ 
ant, and Fatima's capture of the Queen of Bagdad 4 were one and 
the same song. Thus the Lord Collection has four different songs 
about Berzelez Alija and the Maiden Warrior theme. Moslem (and 
Catholic) songs about Ali Bajraktari in Albanian indeed had, 
through singers such as Ugljanin, passed into Serbo-Croatian he¬ 
roic epic poetry, helping to create the comic-epic figure of 
Berzelez Alija, a character vividly portrayed by Ivo Andrid in 
his "Put Berzelez Alije." 

When the songs in the Lord Collection are edited and trans¬ 
lated, it will be evident that a new side of Serbo-Croatian oral 
epic poetry will demand closer attention: namely, its non-Slavic 
side. In the process, the study of Serbo-Croatian epic poetry 
should once and for all lose its romantic, nationalistic frame¬ 
work. Murko had noted that singing in Albanian and Serbo-Croa¬ 
tian seemed to be identical. (The formulas, in fact, are not the 
same. Ugljanin knew both Albanian and Serbo-Croatian formulaic 
patterns. 5 ) A closer examination of songs in Albanian decasyl- 
lables will, in my opinion, prove that Albanian and Serbo-Croa¬ 
tian oral epic poetry represents a single tradition of singing 
in decasyllables (I have in mind only the four-six line, due to 
the material I have used in my formulaic and thematic analyses) 
common to two distinct language groups in the Balkans. 

Notes 

1. Matija Murko, Tragom srpsko-hrvatske narodne epike , I (Za¬ 
greb, 1951), p. 94. After listening to Ugljanin sing in his 
mother tongue, Murko agreed with Prof. Wollman's assertation 
that his singing in Albanian in no way differed from his sing¬ 
ing in Serbo-Croatian, and that he accompanied himself on the 
gusle (lahuta) in exactly the same manner. 

2. A. Schraaus, "Kosovo u narodnoj pesmi muslimana," Prilozi 
proucavanju narodne poezije , V (March, 1938) , pp. 101-121. 
Schmaus' arguments are supported by Stavro Skendi in chapter 
IV of his book, Albanian and South Slavic Oral Epic Poetry , 
American Folklore Society (Philadelphia, 1954). 

3. This is ms. 57, "Kangen e Ali Bajraktarit me Krajlicen e 
Inglizit" ("The Song of Ali Bajraktari With the English 
Queen"), in Albert B. Lord's "Heroic Ballads and Folksongs 
of Albania" (unpublished collection in Houghton Library, 
Harvard University, Cambridge). It is curious to note that 
the singer, Ali Meta, had sung his song about the Kosovo 
battle to Cor Huso, one of the singers Ugljanin claimed had 
taught him the Kosovo song which both Schmaus and Parry 
collected. 

4. This is No. 1 in Serbo-Croatian Heroic Songs , edited and 
translated by Albert B. Lord, The Harvard University Press 
and the Serbian Academy of Sciences (Cambridge and Belgrade, 
1954) . 

5. John Kolsti, "The Bilingual Singer: A Study in Albanian and 
Serbo-Croatian Oral Epic Poetry" (unpublished Doctoral the¬ 
sis, Harvard University, Cambridge, .1967), chapter II. 
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PHONOLOGICAL RESTRUCTURING AND GRIMM'S LAW* 


GEORGE LAKOFF 

DEPARTMENT OF LINGUISTICS AND THE COMPUTATION LABORATORY, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

By phonological restructuring I mean the following. Suppose 
that in the course of history a rule is added to the phonology 
of a language. The phonology is assumed to be maximally general 
before the addition of the rule. But the addition of the rule 
may change the phonetic output of the grammar in such a way that 
the old grammar together with the new rule may not embody the 
correct generalizations to account for the new phonetic output. 

In fact, the grammar with the correct generalizations may be rad¬ 
ically different from the old set of rules with the innovation 
added. 1 Presumably the next generation of speakers learns the 
new maximally general grammar. 

Kiparsky 2 points to Grimm's Law as a paradigm case of re¬ 
structuring. He argues that by the time all of the changes of 
Grimm's Law had taken place, the phonology of Germanic would con¬ 
tain not the actual changes, but rules that had the opposite ef¬ 
fect of the historical processes. I believe that Kiparsky's com¬ 
ments are essentially correct. But the situation is considerably 
more complicated than he portrays it in his brief treatment of 
the topic. As we shall see below, different versions of the the¬ 
ory of generative phonology make different claims as to what re¬ 
structuring really did take place. 

Before proceeding, we should discuss some points of theory 
that will enter into the discussion. (1) Kiparsky 3 assumes that 
there exist rules that change two segments at once. It is usual¬ 
ly assumed that such rules are impossible, except for metathesis, 
rules that coalesce two vowels to form one, ar^ a small number 
of others. But Kiparsky's example is a plausible one, as are a 
number of examples that we will consider below. One of the argu¬ 
ments that is sometimes brought forth against such rules is that 
the same changes can be effected by two successive rules which 
change only one segment at a time. But, as we will see below, 
there are apparent generalizations that cannot be captured this 
way. Consequently, a theory with such rules will make different 
claims about restructuring than a theory without such rules. (2) 
Chomsky and Halle have recently revived and renovated the Prague 
School notion of markedness. Though no one has yet come near to 
incorporating an adequate notion of markedness into the theory 
of generative phonology, certain things are clear. The following 
facts will have to be incorporated into any set of universal 
markedness rules: (i) Obstruents unmarked for voicing are voice¬ 
less; obstruents marked for voicing are voiced. (ii) Obstruents 
unmarked for aspiration are unaspirated; obstruents marked for 
aspiration are aspirated. I also assume, following Jakobson, 
that there cannot be a marked series of sounds without the cor¬ 
responding unmarked series. This assumption has interesting con¬ 
sequences if one considers the system of stops in Indo-European. 
According to the usual reconstruction, the phonetic values of 
the stops were p-b-bh. (We will assume the labials to represent 
the entire series.) The aspirates were distinguished from the 
non-aspirates by the single mark of aspiration. According to 
the above principle, the aspirates would be unmarked for voicing 
since there is no voice-voiceless contrast in the aspirate se¬ 
ries. It we accept both this markedness principle and the pho¬ 
netic values as they are usually reconstructed, we get the fol- 
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lowing situation with respect to markedness and feature values. 



P 

b 

bh 

p b 

bh 

VOICING 

u 

m 

u 

- + 

+ 

ASPIRATION 

u 

u 

m 

- - 

+ 


But here we notice a discrepancy between the reconstructed pho¬ 
netic values and the phonetic values given by markedness rule 
(i). If the aspirates are unmarked for voicing and if obstruents 
unmarked for voicing are voiceless, then the aspirates should be 
voiceless instead of voiced. It is for this reason that Jakobson 
has questioned the traditional reconstruction . 4 Within the frame¬ 
work of generative phonology, it may be possible to maintain both, 
though not without some cost. If one interprets markedness rules 
such as (i) and (ii) as supplying systematic phonemic feature- 
values rather than phonetic or taxonomic phonemic ones, then one 
might maintain that the aspirates are voiceless at the systematic 
phonemic level, but voiced at the phonetic level. The discrepan¬ 
cy would be accounted for by the following rule. 

[+ASP] 

(iV) 4 . 

[+VOICE] 

The trouble with (iv') is that there is no independent motivation 
for it. It does not account for any phonological alternation, 
nor does it allow one to capture any phonological generalization 
that would otherwise be missed. In short, there is no empirical 
basis for (iv'); it is set up simply to avoid the above conflict. 
There is another possible alternative, though it is no more sa¬ 
vory than (iv 1 ). One could postulate the existence of markedness 
change rules such as (iv). 

[mASP] 

(iv) + 

[mVOICE] 

Such a language-particular markedness rule would apply before 
the application of the universal markedness interpretation rules, 
(i) and (ii). The effect would be the same as with (iv 1 ). And 
as with (iv 1 ), there is no empirical basis for (iv). Moreover, 
one must consider the question of whether language-particular 
markedness rules exist. There is no independent reason to be¬ 
lieve that rules of form of (iv) exist, although we will give 
some evidence below that suggests that language-particular mark¬ 
edness rules of a somewhat different form exist. 

Since I believe that Jakobson's-markedness postulate is cor¬ 
rect, and since I have no reason, aside from that belief, to 
question the traditional reconstruction, I will assume that ei¬ 
ther (iv) or (iv') was a rule of Indo-European. Any reader who 
wishes to disagree with this assumption must either give up Ja- 
kobson's markedness postulate or challenge the traditional re¬ 
construction. In what follows I will consider the question of 
whether the changes in Grimm's Law forced phonological restruc¬ 
turing, and if so, how a change in markedness was involved in 
that restructuring. I will assume that there are language-par- 
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ticular markedness rules of the form of (iv) and will discuss 
changes in terms of them. If the reader has some preference for 
phonological rules like (iv 1 ) over such markedness rules, he can 
construct from each markedness rule the corresponding phonologi¬ 
cal rule by changing the m's to plusses and the u's to minuses. 

I will assume the following chronology of the stages of 
Grimm's Law: 

(1) Voiceless stops become aspirated, except after 
obstruents. 

(2) Voiced unaspirated stops become voiceless. 

(3) Aspirated stops become continuant. 5 


As Kiparsky points out, the usual arguments for the changes of 
Grimm's Law can be captured in the history of four forms: 6 

(v) skabian skabtas nasian nasitas 

The usual arguments concerning the nature of the changes that 
occurred in Grimm's Law do not depend crucially on examples such 
as mizdto- and ozdos . These cases are usually only brought forth 
to show that s and z were not in phonemic contrast to Indo-Euro¬ 
pean. I shall first consider the arguments for restructuring in 
Grimm's Law without these cases. Then I shall show that the in¬ 
clusion of these cases changes those arguments. 

Before the operation of Grimm's Law, there was a rule in 
the phonology of Indo-European that made all obstruents voiceless 
when they preceded a voiceless obstruent. I will call this Rule 
0 . 


Rule 0. 


[+0BSTR] [+0BSTR] 
+ [-VOICE] 

4 - 

[-VOICE] 


Rule 0 changes skabtas to skaptas. 7 Prior to Grimm's Law we 
have: 

(vi) skabian skaptas nasian nasitas 

In the first stage of Grimm's Law, Rule 1 is added to the grammar 
following Rule 0. 

/[-SEGMENT]} [+0BSTR] 


Rule 1. 


[-0BSTR ]] [-C0NT ] 
' [-VOICE] 


[+ASP ] 


After this stage of Grimm's Law, a synchronic phonology that mir¬ 
rored the historical changes would have the underlying represen¬ 
tations of (v) and Rules 0 and 1 in that order. I will call 
this GRAMMAR I. 

At this point there are other possible grammars. Consider 
GRAMMAR IA, where a different consonant system (vii) and differ¬ 
ent systematic phonemic representations (viii) occur, though 
with the same markedness relationships. 
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ph 

b 

b h 

P h 

b 

bh 

VOICING 

u 

m 

u 

- 

+ 

+ 

ASPIRATION 

u 

u 

m 

+ 

_ 

t 


With such a consonant system, the systematic representations cor¬ 
responding to the least marked lexical representations would be: 

(viii) skhabian skhabt h as nasian nasit h as 

In this consonant system we would need markedness rules (ix) and 

[uVOICE] 

[mOBSTR] 

+ 

[mASP] 


(x) instead of (iv) . 

[mASP] 

(ix) 4- (x) 

[mVOICE] 


Given the representations of (viii), the correct output could be 
derived in one step by means of Rule 1A, which applies to two 
segments simultaneously. 

[+OBSTR] [+OBSTR] 

[3 STRD] [-VOICE] 

Rule 1A. . . 

Y Y 

[-B ASP] [-ASP] 


1A changes (viii) to (xi). 

(xi) skabian skaphtas nasian nasithas 

What is characteristic of GRAMMAR IA is that the consonant 
system has been changed without any change in the underlying 
markedness relationships (compare [iii] and [vii]). All voice¬ 
less stops have been replaced by voiceless aspirates. This is 
accomplished by (x), a segment structure rule. However, since 
(x) creates more aspirates than did the actual innovation (Rule 
1), the new phonological rule of GRAMMAR IA must undo part of 
the work of (x). That is, it must operate in a direction oppo¬ 
site to that of the original change. 

GRAMMAR IB, also possible at this stage, is similar to 
GRAMMAR IA in that ph-b-bh is assumed to be the consonant system. 
However, the markedness relationships in this consonant system 
are somewhat different in that /b/ is unmarked and /bh/ is marked 


for voicing rather 

than 

ph 

for 

b 

aspiration. 
bh ph 

b 

bh 

VOICING 

u 

u 

m 

+ 

+ 

ASPIRATION 

m 

u 

u + 

_ 

t 


Instead of markedness rules (ix) and (x) we need rules (xiii) 
and (xiv). 

[mVOICE] [mOBSTR] 

[mOBSTR] [mASP] 

(xiii) 4- (xiv) + 


[mASP] 


[mVOICE] 
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Given this consonant system, the least marked underlying repre¬ 
sentations would be those of (xv). 

(xv) sgabian sgabt^as nasian nasit^as 


The correct output can 

now be derived by a single rule analogous 

to Rule IA. 

[+OBSTR] 

[+OBSTR] 


[6 STRD] 

, i 

Rule IB. 

4- 

T 

4- 


[-VOICE] 

[-VO ICE] 


[-3 ASP] 

[ "ASP ] 

IB will change (xv) to 

(xvi). 


(xvi) skabian 

skaph tas 

nasian nasithas 


GRAMMARS I, IA, and IB show clearly the difference between 
lexical representation (in terms of markedness) and systematic 
phonemic representation (in terms of plusses and minuses). Con¬ 
sider the k in skab -. It has a different systematic phonemic 
representation in each of the three grammars. 

GRAMMAR I: skab- 
GRAMMAR IA: sk^ab- 
GRAMMAR IB: sgab- 

But in all of these grammars, the k has the same lexical repre¬ 
sentation, that is, it is unmarked for both voicing and aspira¬ 
tion. Now consider the b in skab -. In all three grammars it has 
the same systematic phonemic representation, that is, as a b. 

But in GRAMMAR IB, it is lexically unmarked for voicing, while 
in GRAMMARS I and IA, it is lexically marked for voicing. 

GRAMMAR I, IA, and IB are equally simple in that their pho¬ 
nological rules have the same number of features. Therefore, 
under the assumption that rules may apply to two segments simul¬ 
taneously, we find no argument either for or against restructur¬ 
ing in this case. 

Incidentally, GRAMMAR IB is equivalent to the assertion 
made by Kurylowicz 8 that in the position following s_ voiceless 
stops were reinterpreted as voiced stops and the consonant sys¬ 
tem changed so that voiced stops became unmarked. 

GRAMMARS IA and IB have very strange consonant systems— 
systems that just don't seem to occur in real natural languages. 
The source of the putative consonant systems lies in language- 
specific segment structure rules such as (x) and (xiv), which 
have u's in their environment statements. If we were to rule 
out such markedness rules from the theory of generative phonolo¬ 
gy, then GRAMMARS IA and IB would be impossible. In fact, the 
possibility of such consonant systems is a point of contention 
between Kurylowicz and Fourquet. 9 Kurylowicz considers the con¬ 
sonant system of IB to be possible, but unstable. The voiced 
stops, no longer carrying voicing as a distinctive mark, lose 
their voicing—just as a species might through evolution lose an 
unused appendage. Fourquet, on the other hand, considers the 
systems of IA and IB to be impossible and claims that stage one 
of Grimm's Law did not exist. Instead, he claims, the aspiration 
of the voiceless stops and the devoicing of the voiced stops oc- 
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curred simultaneously. 

As we have seen, the question as to whether restructuring 
occurred after the first stage of Grimm's Law turns on a number 
of complicated theoretical issues. If, for example, we were to 
rule out all two-segment rules, then GRAMMARS IA and IB would 
have to be restated in terms of two one-segment rules. Since 
such grammars would be more complicated than GRAMMAR I, the claim 
that there are no two-segment rules would entail the assertion 
that restructuring did not occur after the first stage of Grimm's 
Law. However, as the stages of Grimm's Law progress, the argu¬ 
ments for restructuring become stronger. After stage two, they 
override all theoretical considerations. 

In the second stage of Grimm's Law, voiced stops become 
voiceless. One possible grammar for this stage would be GRAMMAR 
I with rule 2 added after rules 0 and 1. 

[+OBSTR] 

[-CONT ] 

Rule 2. [-ASP] 

I 

[-VOICE] 

We will call this grammar GRAMMAR II. 
recapitulates the historical changes. 

Another possible grammar for this 
have roughly the same consonant system 
out the markedness rule of (xiv). 

ph p bh ph 

VOICING u u m 

ASPIRATION m u u + 

The system would retain the markedness 

GRAMMAR IIA would have the same systematic representations 
as GRAMMAR IA, but with all occurrences of /b/ replaced by /p/: 

(xviii) skhapian skhapthas nasian nasithas 

Rule 2A would then apply to these representations. 

[+OBSTR] [+OBSTR] 

[-STRID] [-VOICE] 

Rule 2A. 

y + 

[+ASP] [-ASP] 

The application of 2A to the forms of (xviii) would yield: 

(xix) skapian skaphtas nasian nasithas 

We can form GRAMMAR IIB by taking the systematic phonemic repre¬ 
sentations of GRAMMAR IB (see [xvi]) and replacing all the voiced 
stops by voiceless stops. Thus we would have: 

(xx) skapian skapt h as nasian nasithas 

GRAMMAR IIB will be identical to GRAMMAR IIA, except for these 
representations. Note that in (xx) the only form at variance 
with the desired phonetic output is /skapthas/. Rule 2A will 


This is the grammar that 

stage, GRAMMAR IIA, would 
as GRAMMAR IB, but with- 

p bh 

+ (xvii) 

+ 

rule of (xiii). 
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change this form to [skap h tas], which is the desired result. 

The lexical representations of GRAMMAR 1IA (xviii), which 
are carried over from the representations of GRAMMAR IA, are 
somewhat more marked than those of GRAMMAR IIB (xx). For exam¬ 
ple, in GRAMMAR IIA, the k h in sk^ap - is marked for aspiration, 
while in GRAMMAR IIB, the k in skap - is unmarked. Since the 
grammars are identical in all other respects, GRAMMAR IIB might 
be considered more highly valued than GRAMMAR IIA. 

In a theory in which two-segment rules are permitted, GRAM¬ 
MAR IIB would be more highly valued than GRAMMAR II by eight fea¬ 
tures. But even if two-segment rules were not permitted in pho¬ 
nological theory, a slightly more complicated grammar correspond¬ 
ing to GRAMMAR IIB would still be more highly valued than GRAMMAR 
II. We will call this grammar GRAMMAR IIB* and we will form it 
by replacing Rule' 2A by the following two rules: 


[+OBSTR] [+OBSTR] 
[-STRID] 

Rule , 

2A ' . 

[+ASP] 


[+OBSTR] [+OBSTR] 
[-VOICE] 

Rule , 

2A" . 

[-ASP] 


GRAMMAR IIB* would still be simpler than GRAMMAR II by six fea¬ 
tures. Thus, restructuring is favored at this stage, regardless 
of any theoretical considerations. 

At the third stage of Grimm's Law aspirates become continu¬ 
ants. A grammar which recapitulates historical change would rep¬ 
resent this stage if it were formed by adding Rule 3 to GRAMMAR 
II after Rule 2. We will call this GRAMMAR III. 

[+OBSTR] 

Rule 3. [ +A5p l 
[+ CONT] 


Rule 3, applying to the output of stage two of Grimm's Law (xix) 
would yield: 

(xxi) skapian skaftas nasian nasiBas 

At this stage, there is a much simpler grammar than GRAMMAR 
III. It is analogous to GRAMMAR IIB, and we will refer to it as 
GRAMMAR IIIA. Essentially IIIA differs from IIB in that wher¬ 
ever the feature ASPIRATE played a role in IIB, the feature CON¬ 
TINUANT plays that role in IIIA. 

Consider, for example, the consonant system of IIB with the 
specification for the feature CONTINUANT included. 



P h 

P 

b h 

p h 

p 

b h 

VOICING 

u 

u 

m 

- 

- 

+ 

ASPIRATION 

m 

u 

u 

+ 

- 

+ 

CONTINUANT 

u 

u 

u 

- 

- 

- 

consonant system 

of 

IIIA 

would be: 
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f 

P 

V f 

p 

V 

VOICING 

u 

u 

m 

- 

+ 

ASPIRATION 

u 

u 

u 

- 

- 

CONTINUANT 

m 

u 

u + 

- 

+ 

Where IIB contains 

the 

markedness rule 




[mVOICE] 

+ (xiii) 

[mASP] 

IIIA contains the corresponding rule 

[mVOICE] 

+ (xxiv) 

[m CONT] 


The systematic phonemic representations of IIIA are the same as 
those of IIB, except that continuants have replaced aspirates in 
all positions. The systematic phonemic representation of IIIA 
would be: 


(xxv) skapian 

Where IIB has Rule 2A, 


skap0as nasian nasiGas 
IIIA will have the analogous Rule 3A: 


Rule 3A. 


[+OBSTR] 

+ 

[+ CONT] 


[+OBSTR] 

[-STRID] 

+ 

[- CONT] 


In (xxv), /skapOas/ is the only form that does not correspond to 
its phonetic interpretation. Rule 3A will convert it to 
[skaftas]. 

GRAMMAR IIIA is one feature simpler than GRAMMAR IIB. Since 
GRAMMAR III is three features more complex than GRAMMAR II, the 
argument in favor of restructuring at this stage of Grimm's Law 
is just that much more compelling. 

So far we have not considered the cases of mizd h o - and 
ozdos . Let us do so now. Indo-European /misdho-/ and /osdos/ 
were represented phonetically as [mizdho-] and [ozdos] respec¬ 
tively, there being no systematic phonemic contrast between /s/ 
and /z/. This indicates that Rule 0 as we have stated it is not 
sufficiently general. It should be restated 

[+OBSTR] [+OBSTR] 

Rule 0 1 . * [avOlCE] 

+ 

[aVOICE] 


Stage 1 of Grimm's Law did not affect these forms at all. Their 
phonetic representations remained the same, and there is no rea¬ 
son to believe that their systematic phonemic representations 
would be any different regardless of any restructuring that might 
have taken place. 
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Although it is easy to change Rule 0 to accomodate this ad¬ 
ditional data in GRAMMAR I, this data cannot be accomodated at 
all in GRAMMAR IB. GRAMMAR IB, which is the best we could do in 
reconstructing the suggestions offered by Kuryiowicz in "Le Sens 
des Mutations Consonantiques," turns out to be inadequate. Kury 
lowicz claims that there is a stage of Germanic after the aspira 
tion of voiceless stops and before the devoicing of voiced stops 
at which voiceless stops which remained unaspirated after /s/ 
were reinterpreted as underlying voiced stops. Thus we would 
have to have the systematic phonemic /sgabian/ and /osdos/ ap¬ 
pearing phonetically as [skabian] and [ozdos]. In one case 
(sgabian > skabian) the first member of the cluster determines 
the voicing of the cluster, while in the other case (osdos > 
ozdos) the second member of the cluster determines the voicing 
of the cluster. Kuryiowicz cannot have it both ways. If there 
is a single general process of voicing assimilation in consonant 
clusters, either the first consonant must assimilate to the sec¬ 
ond, or vice versa, but not both. The alternation [skab-] 'v 
[skap-] in [skabian] and [skaptas] provides independent evidence 
that it is the second consonant in the cluster that determines 
the direction of the assimilation. There is no independent evi¬ 
dence whatever for Kuryiowicz 1 claim that the first member of 
the cluster may determine the direction of assimilation. One 
might conceivably (by some accidental quirks in the surviving 
data) be able to write rules which would map Kuryiowicz 1 under¬ 
lying forms into the proper phonetic outputs, but the rules 
would be absurdly complicated and ad hoc--and they would miss 
the simple generalization stated in Rule O'. 

GRAMMAR IA does not fail nearly as badly. The underlying 
representations of (vii) can be maintained provided that Rule O' 
is added to the grammar before Rule 1A. But now our revised 
version of GRAMMAR IA is more complicated (by three features) 
than the revised GRAMMAR I (which is exactly as complicated as 
the original GRAMMAR I). Thus our original data provide a 
three-feature argument that there was no restructuring after 
the first stage of Grimm's Law. If two-segment rules are pro¬ 
scribed, the argument becomes a five-feature one. 

At stage 2 of Grimm's Law /misd^o-/ and /osdos/ have the 
phonetic representations of [mizd h o~] and [ostos]. 10 What is 
most interesting about these facts is that GRAMMAR II (with 
Rule O' instead of Rule 0), which presumably recapitulates the 
history of the changes, aannot account for this data. Let us 
apply the rules of GRAMMAR II to /osdos/. 


osdos 

systematic phonemic 
representation 

ozdos 

Rule O' (voicing 
assimilation) 

ozdos 

Rule 1 

oztos 

Rule 2 
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Thus, the grammar which contains what are presumably the histori¬ 
cal changes in their correct order simply does not jibe with the 
data. Note that in order to get the correct output, one would 
need to apply a second, voicing assimilation rule after Rule 2. 
Note that Rule O' cannot simply be moved down to follow Rule 2, 
since it must apply before Rule 1 in the derivation applying to 
/skabtas/. 


skabtas 
skaptas 
skaphtas 
skaph tas 


systematic phonemic representation 
Rule O' 

Rule 1 
Rule 2 


If we want to maintain a grammar that partially reflects what 
seem to be the historical changes, then we must be prepared to 
give up all hope of accounting for voicing by a single general 
rule. 

But the fact that GRAMMAR II cannot account for our addi¬ 
tional data has more profound consequences than that. It has 
usually been assumed that what happened historically between the 
first and second stages of Grimm's Law was that Rule 2 was added 
to the grammar of stage 1. And it is hard to imagine how else 
such a change could have arisen. The fact that this cannot be 
described within the present theory of generative phonology with¬ 
out missing the generalization about assimilation in consonant 
clusters shows that there is something wrong with the present 
theory of generative phonology. However, I can imagine another 
version of the theory of generative phonology that does not have 
this defect. Chomsky and Halle 11 have proposed that universal 
markedness rules should operate throughout the phonology. Thus, 
a rule that changed /u/ to /i/ would only have to indicate a 
change in gravity. The corresponding change in rounding would 
follow from the universal rule which states that in the unmarked 
case rounding assimilates to gravity. The version of the theory 
which we have in mind is one in which there are not only univer¬ 
sal markedness interpretation rules but language-particular ones 
as well. In this version, language-particular markedness rules 
as well as universal ones apply throughout the phonology (or 
down to a certain point). Now suppose we assume that in German¬ 
ic voicing assimilation is a language-particular markedness in¬ 
terpretation rule. (It is not clear how one might state such a 
rule formally.) If this rule were to apply everywhere in the 
phonology, 12 then the above difficulty would disappear. 

The arguments that I have given for restructuring are based 
largely on the Chomsky-Halle evaluation metric. In this case, I 
think that the metric gives essentially the correct result, name¬ 
ly, that restructuring must have taken place after stage 2 of 
Grimm's Law. I am, however, extremely suspicious of feature¬ 
counting arguments and would like to avoid them if possible. I 
believe that the argument for restructuring should follow from 
general principles of phonology (such as Postal's naturalness 
condition) and from substantive constraints on what are possible 
rules. Unfortunately, there are to ray knowledge no such princi¬ 
ples known which would be specific enough to account for restruc¬ 
turing as well as the Chomsky-Halle metric does. Until such 
principles are found, I believe that our understanding of such 
phonological changes as Grimm's Law must remain incomplete. 
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does not apply, and according to our claim Rule III would 
have to occur below the point in the grammar where marked¬ 
ness rules cease to apply. Note, however, there is another 
universal markedness condition stating that continuant ob¬ 
struents are not aspirated. Since the aspirates upon which 
Rule III operates must become unaspirated by virtue of 
their becoming continuant, this markedness principle must 
apply to those cases that undergo Rule III. According to 
our principle, Rule III must, on this evidence, be above 
the point in the grammar where markedness rules cease to 
operate. Our principle thus yields a contradiction. We 
do not know how markedness principles do operate, but this 
example shows one way in which they cannot operate. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE RUSSIAN PROVERB 


MAURICE I. LEVIN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

This article is an attempt to classify Russian proverbs, 
not on the basis of subject matter but according to formal con¬ 
siderations. A basic assumption is that all Russian proverbs 
are bipartite, that is, consist of two parts or propositions. 
There are various types of repetition that may occur, and an 
analysis of these devices of repetition is what provides the ba¬ 
sis for this system of classification. There are three major 
classifications of the basic devices of repetition: phonetic, 
grammatical, and formulaic. 

The first of these three major groups is the one to which 
most attention has been paid and for that reason only scant at¬ 
tention will be paid to it in this article. 

The most basic type of phonetic repetition and one which is 
central for any analysis of the proverb is, of course, rhyme. 

The importance of rhyme, particularly end-rhyme, as an element 
of the proverbial style, is noted in an anonymous article on Rus¬ 
sian proverbs in which it is stated: "Even where reason remains, 
the want of rhyme in a popular saying is often fatal. We recog¬ 
nize a magic force in 'A stitch in time saves nine' which 'A 
stitch in time saves eight' would never have exercised." 1 There 
are many other types of phonetic repetition found in the proverbs 
and these have been outlined and discussed before. 2 A descrip¬ 
tion of these various types of phonetic devices would provide a 
catalog of exotic Greek terms like mesophonia, parechesis, par- 
amoion, etc., as well as a list of more familiar ones. However, 
regardless of what terms are used, proverbs in which the major 
device of repetition is based on likeness of sound may be clas¬ 
sified according to grammatical criteria, since rhyme, or any 
other type of phonetic likeness, can be grammatical or antigram- 
matical, but never agrammatical. 3 All the examples of proverbs 
of this type are characterized by antigrammatical rhyme, owing 
to the fact that proverbs containing phonetic likeness as well 
as grammatical parallelism necessarily fall into the next major 
group. Proverbs with antigrammatical rhyme as the major device 
of repetition may be subdivided into three groups in dependence 
upon whether the word-pairs contain words that are the same part 
of speech; words that are not the same part of speech, but are 
both inflected forms; or word-pairs containing both inflected 
and non-inflected forms. Some examples are: 4 

CKynoMy flywa fleuieB/ie rpowa. 

Bapn/ia bafia bpary, fla h yna/ia k OBpary. 

Eujb nMpori-t, a x/ieb snepefl beperM. 

X/ieb fla wmbot — h 6e3 fleHer whbbt. 

FI 3a n m p o r , a HepT nonepeK. 

OTfla/i noH/ioH, fla h cTynan boh! 

In the examples above, the first two typify the first subgroup, 
the next two, the second, and. the last two, the third. 

Under grammatical devices of repetition we include: an 
identity of syntactic structure in each proposition; a repetition 
of the same word in different categories; a repetition of the 
same root in different words; a repetition of the same affix; a 
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repetition of words that belong to the same declensional or con- 
jugational type. Examples of the first major subgroup, that is, 
identity of syntactic structure, are: 

HacoM c KBacoM, a noporo c Bofloto. 

yfiowecTBO y hmt, SoraTCTBO ny mht■ 

BoraTbiki He 30/1010 ecT, a deflHbiH He KarieHb rnoieT. 

BoraTbin He caxap 306.neT, ydornki He naneHb r/iomeT. 

As indicated, the basic device in this group of proverbs is a 
more or less identical syntactic structure in each proposition. 
Elements of phonetic similarity, if present, play a secondary, 
often decorative, role. This fact is attested to by a large num 
ber of proverb-pairs (like the last two examples above) where 
there is found an identity of structure coupled with rhyme or 
other phonetic likeness in one of the proverbs, but not in the 
other. 

There would also be included in this group those proverbs 
which are characterized by a repetition of words in the same 
grammatical category, even though there is not complete identity 
of syntactic structure in each proposition. The obverse of this 
is found in the next subgroup, that is, a repetition of the same 
word in different grammatical categories. Examples are:' 

B TpeBory - h nu h dory, a no TpeBore — 3 adbi/m 0 dare. 

M c yMOM, fla c nycTOM cyMOM, a h des yria, fla Tyra cyria. 

Yne/i flMTH roflMTb, yrien m Hay hHT b ■ 

The next two subdivisions involve a repetition of words 
with the same root or of words with the same affix. Examples of 
the first are: 

Exa/i HamMBaTb, a npHiu/iocb npownBaTb. 

Hmkto He MomeT, Tan dor nonoweT. 

YdornH dora doHTCH m dorana domcR, a doraTbin hhkoto 

He dOHTCH. 

Some examples of the repetition of words with the same affix are 

BoraTOMy CTapocTb., a ydorony paflocTb. 

AepwH fleBHy b TenHOTe, a flenbrn b TecHOTe. 

Botobo floporo, decoBO fleweBo. 

Befla BbiMyHHT, defla m b biy hht • 

The last subgroup contains proverbs in which the basic de¬ 
vice of repetition involves words of the same declensional or 
conjugational type. Especially common here are word-pairs in¬ 
volving nouns or verbs which belong to groups containing only a 
small number of items, for example, neuter nouns in -mr (the 
first example) or verbs of the nmb - type (the second example). 
The fewer the number of words that belong to a given type the 
more effective is the linking of these words. Such is the case 
in the third example below, where the end-words are forms of the 
only two verbs in contemporary standard Russian which represent 
the athematic class of verbs and are now generally treated as 
irregular. 
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BcfiKoe cBMn 3HaeT CBoe BpenR . 

HaK hm fibence, a k senepy Hanbewcfl. 

Bor He flacT, CBMHbfi He ctecT. 

Up to now we have discussed devices of repetition which are 
based either on the repetition of homophonous elements or of el¬ 
ements which are similar grammatically (and which may incidental¬ 
ly also be homophonous), but not with the repetition of any par¬ 
ticular word-pair. In examining the formulaic devices of repeti¬ 
tion we are concerned with certain word-pairs which are found to 
occur with particular frequency among the proverbs. These for¬ 
mulae may be further subdivided into three groups: correlative, 
contrastive or conjunctive. 

The first, the correlative formulae, contain a very large 
number of proverbs in which correlative pairs composed of demon¬ 
strative and interrogative pronouns or adverbs create the basic 
means of union of one proposition with the other. Each example 
of a correlative formula listed below itself serves as a model 
for the various subdivisions within the correlative formulae. 

The formulae are: uto-tot, hbh—tot, hto—to, k a k o b —t a k o b, rfle— tsm, 
k a k—t a k, Korfla—Torfla, Kyfla—Tyfla. Examples: 

Hto 6ory yrofleH, tot m fiioflfln npkirofleH. 

Toojho TOMy, hto cpawaeTCH, a Tournee Tony, hto 
OCTaHBTCR. 

Hto OaTrawua jionaTOHHOH crpeOa/i, to cuhoh TpocTOSKora 

pacwBupfl/i. 

HaKOBO c e n h , tskobo h n/ier'm. 

ffle jibBTCfi, Tan h wnBeTCfl. 

Han ynera. Tan m fipeio. 

Korfla HrpaioT, Torfla h n/iflwn. 

Ky,qa h ro jih a, Tyfla m hht ua . 

Obviously more than one type of repetition may be found in 
a proverb and it is in this group that an accretion of devices 
is observed. While there are proverbs of this type in which the 
only device of repetition is the formula itself, much more com¬ 
mon is the appearance of other devices. For example, we see a 
repetition of words of the same root in the first one, words of 
the same declensional type in the fourth one, and an identity of 
structure in each proposition in all but the next to last one. 
Thus, whether the formula stands alone as the only device of rep¬ 
etition, or whether there are other devices present as well, the 
presence of the formula demands that such proverbs be grouped 
with those containing a formula. 

The second major subdivision of the formulaic proverbs con¬ 
tains contrastive formulae. The formulae in this section, as 
the title indicates, take part in the presentation of a contrast 
between the major elements of each proposition. It should be 
noted that just as the proverbs that have been selected as exam¬ 
ples in no way represent all the proverbs, but only enough to 
make a given point clear, so the number of formulae represents 
not an exhaustive catalog of all the possibilities but merely a 
few of the more common and notable ones. Here, too, the examples 
will serve as a model for each of the various subdivisions with- 
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in the contrastive formulae. The contrastive formulae are: 

He— a, nyMine— h eM, HOMy-Han. Examples: 

He sa to Bo/ma SbioT, hto cep, a 3a to, hto 0 Bi 4 y cue/i. 

ilynme pa3 b rofly poflHTb, sen flBHb-flBHbCHOM Sopo^y CpuTb. 

KoMy nyflo, a HaM naflo. 

The proverbs of the first type (He— a) generally begin with 
the negative He; the second proposition may often have ellipsis 
of the conjunction a, or replacement of it by the more colloqui¬ 
al fla. Proverbs containing this formula almost always have some 
other device present. The proverbs with the ;iyHwe — 1 hbm formula 
generally have an identity of structure in each proposition, of¬ 
ten involving an infinitive construction. The third formula in 
this group, Hony— HaM, shows far more variation in the formulaic 
elements than any other. The proverbs of this type are unified 
by an opposition based on the contrast of first person pronoun 
(usually Han) with forms that signify someone else (usually some 
form of the pronoun kto, most often the dative Kony) . The most 
common replacements for KOMy are forms of the noun /iraflH or the 
adjective Hywon. 

The third group, the conjunctive formulae, differs from the 
first group where the formulaic elements were related but not 
identical, and from the second where contrast was the central 
factor, in that their formulaic elements are identical and, ex¬ 
cept for occasional examples of ellipsis, are repeated usually 
at the beginning of each proposition. The formulae are: He— he, 
jih6o—/ into, hm-hh, and KOMy—Kor-iy. Examples are: 

He ne'Tb nype neTyxoM, He B/iafleTb 6a6e My w hk o m . 

J1h6o Mefl nMTb, /into 6nTy fibiTb. 

Hm KOHHOMy , hh neiueMy, hh npoxofly, hh npoe3fly. 

Hm flHa b Tefie, hh noKpbiumH, hh flbixy, hh nepeflbiwKH. 

HoMy Jiema patoTaTb, KOMy ctoh flpeMaTb. 

In most instances there is found a high degree of symmetry based 
upon homophony and/or identity of syntactic structure in each 
proposition as well as other types of repetition. There is very 
little variation of the formulaic elements and almost never is 
there ellipsis of one of these elements. The jih6o—tih6o formula 
is sometimes replaced by the related forms h/ih—h/ih or xoTb—xoTb, 
while KOMy may be replaced by some other case form (hto, koto). 
In this latter instance, whenever this occurs, the same case 
form will always appear in both propositions. 

It is not difficult to find many examples of proverbs with 
more than one formula present. Either there is doubling of the 
formula (e.g., the third and fourth examples above), or there 
may be some other formula present, a mixing of formulae (Hto 
KOM y HaflofiHo, to TOMy h aaMH/io). In these instances it can usu¬ 
ally be shown that one of the formulae is the basic one and 
serves as the means of classification in the same way that a 
proverb containing more than one device of repetition will be 
classified according to which device is the basic one. 

It was stated earlier in this article that a basic assump¬ 
tion is that all Russian proverbs are bipartite. There is, how¬ 
ever, a large group of Russian proverbs which consist of three 
parts and it will be necessary to show that these tripartite 
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proverbs, though composed of three parts (which will be referred 
to here as terms), actually do consist of two propositions. By 
this it is meant that the three terms can be shown to pattern 
always in such a way that the first two are opposed to the third. 
In other words, the first two terms comprehend the first proposi¬ 
tion and the third term stands as the second proposition. The 
various devices of repetition which have been discussed in the 
preceding part of this article are of central importance in dem¬ 
onstrating the manner in which this patterning is achieved. 

That is, where previously these devices are discussed in order 
to show their function within the structure of bipartite prov¬ 
erbs, here attention will be focused upon them in the role they 
play in the patterning of tripartite proverbs. 

It has been pointed out earlier that rhyme is the most com¬ 
mon element among the proverbs. Its function in dividing the 
tripartite proverbs into two propositions is so important that 
it has been chosen as a criterion for classifying them as well. 
That is, there are three basic types of rhyme or homophony that 
are found among these proverbs: 1) rhyme involving terms one 
and two (ab rhyme); 2) that involving terms two and three ( be 
rhyme); and 3) likeness in all three terms ( abc ) or the obverse, 
no rhyme at all. The first two types of phonetic repetition, it 
will be shown, provide in themselves a means of binary division; 
the third must have other means of uniting the first two terms 
against the third. In fact, however, other devices are seen to 
operate in the first two types as well, reinforcing the basic 
division created by the sound. Another formal element to be 
noted along with rhyme as a device of division is the longer 
length of the third term. In a great many proverbs, especially 
those with b£ rhyme, the third term has a greater number of syl¬ 
lables than the first or second term. This helps to provide 
rhythmic support for the opposition of terms one and two to 
three. 

Examples of proverbs of the first subtype are: 

kls Kopoda He jie3eT, b Kopode He efleT m Kopoda He oTflaeT. 

Her — cBepHy/icR, BCTa.ii — BCTpHXHyjicfi: bot mqh WH3Hb, 

M XOJlOflHO , M rO/lOflHO, M flO flOMy fla/IBHO. 

,H,epwH ro/ioBy b xo/iofle, wmbot b ro/iofle, a Horn b Ten/ie. 

OflHH KHHy/i — He flOKHHy/i; flpyron .hhh y/. — nepeKMHy/i; 

TpeTHM KHHy/i — He nona/i. 

In such proverbs binary division is achieved primarily by link¬ 
ing the first two terms to each other in opposition to the third. 
This linking is based on the ab rhyme, but other devices also 
play a role. For example, in the first proverb above, the end- 
words are both determined forms of motion verbs; in the second, 
there is a repetition of the same suffix; in the third and 
fourth, a repetition of pleophonic forms. Other factors could 
be cited (e.g., the defeated expectancy occasioned by He nona/i 
in the fifth one) as contributing to the attempt to set the third 
term apart from the first two, but the process is sufficiently 
clear and there is no need to belabor it. 

In the proverbs of the second subtype the effect of bipar¬ 
tition is achieved in a somewhat different way from that of the 
first subtype. Instead of unifying the first two terms against 
the third on the basis of homophony between the first two terms, 
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in these proverbs the binary effect is produced mainly by like¬ 
ness of sound between the second and the third terms. In this 
way the end words of terms two and three resemble the end words 
of a normal bipartite proverb. The predominance of a longer 
third term among this type of tripartite proverb helps to fur¬ 
ther this impression. For example, in the first proverb terms 
one and two comprise a proverb containing the 4to-to formula; 
this helps to set it off from the third term. In the second and 
third proverbs of this type the longer length of the third term, 
brought about by an added element (ot fieflbi in the second, m ne- 
ceHHH in the third), is significant. That is, besides making 
the third term as long as the first and second combined, the 
added items also help to make the syntactic structure of the 
third term different from that of the first two. 

HtO MOnGKJlH, TO M CtBflMM, a SSBTpa nor/lflflHM. 

Hh flHa, hh noKpbiwKM, hm ot deflbi nepeflbiujHH. 

CaM naweT, can opeT, can m neceHHM noeT. 

In proverbs of the third subtype we find rhyme, or the lack 
of it, in all three terms and thus we cannot rely on the sound 
alone for signalling the binary division. Here reference must 
be made to other devices which in subtypes one and two were not¬ 
ed as aiding or sustaining the bipartition but which did not 
have to be cited to show this division. Examples are: 

kl xo/ioflOBa/i, h ro.noflOBa/i, m Hymy 3HaBa/i. 

CeMb ceji, oflHH b o/i, fla n tot ro/i. 

(lepBbiM cbm Oory, BTopon papio, TpeTHH cede Ha nporiHTaHne. 

IIopthoh — Bop, canowHH k — 6yRH, Ky3Heu — nbBHHua. 

C/iywa-n cenb ner, Bbic/iywH/i cerib pen, fla h Tex HeT. 

These other devices are, for example, the almost formulaic 
pairing of the roots xo/iofl- and ro/iofl- in the first proverb 
above; the identity of structure in the first two terms of the 
second and third examples reinforced by the longer length of the 
third term in the latter; and the repetition of words with the 
same root as well as an identity of structure in the first two 
terms of the fifth example above. 

A question which may be raised at this point, and not with¬ 
out justification, is why, if both binary and ternary tendencies 
are found, should we assume the binary pattern to be the basic 
one rather than the ternary, since these proverbs do consist of 
three terms. There are several reasons for assuming that even 
though these proverbs contain three parts they are nonetheless 
bipartite in structure. The most basic reason is that this as¬ 
sumption is prompted by the general structure of the Russian 
proverb as a whole. That is, if the overwhelming majority of 
Russian proverbs are bipartite in structure, why not assume that 
this may be a general characteristic of all Russian proverbs; 
and if there are certain features in the structure of proverbs 
consisting of three terms which indicate a binary division, then 
the assumption is even more valid. This, the presence of binary 
devices, is thus the second reason. Neither the first nor the 
second reason alone is sufficient, but taken together they con¬ 
stitute adequate justification for assuming the binary division 
to be the basic one. Thus, for example, in the case of the 
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fourth proverb above, it could be argued that the opposition of 
terms one and two against the third is based on the fact that 
the end-words of the first two terms are masculine nouns with 
the normal ending (-0) for masculines, while the end-word of the 
third term has the less common (for masculines) ending -a. Much 
more basic here, however, is the force of all the other proverbs 
with a palpably bipartite structure which is exerting a very 
strong influence on those few in which this force is less clear¬ 
ly felt. 

As stated at the beginning of this article, this is an at¬ 
tempt to classify Russian proverbs, but very little has so far 
been said about this question. It is clear that the devices of 
repetition that have been examined can serve as the criteria for 
a system of classification in the following way. All proverbs 
that contain three terms would automatically belong to the group 
of tripartite proverbs, which, as has been noted, may be divided 
into three subgroups. Any proverb containing one of the prover¬ 
bial formulae would belong to one of the appropriate subgroups 
of this major type. In a similar manner, those proverbs in 
which one of the grammatical devices of repetition is basic 
would belong to that particular subgroup. Finally, any proverb 
distinguished by antigrammatical rhyme would be grouped with 
proverbs of that type. Where more than one device is found, a 
decision will have to be made regarding which device is basic. 
Thus there would be a hierarchy of devices, with those that are 
distinguished by tripartition at the top, followed by those con¬ 
taining a formula, a grammatical device of repetition, and ending 
with those characterized solely by phonetic repetition. This 
would leave only those proverbs in which there is no device of 
repetition at all, a small number of proverbs which have not been 
examined at all in this paper, since the concern here has been 
with those containing a device of repetition. 5 This former 
group, it can be demonstrated, consists of proverbs in which the 
relationship between the two propositions can be summarized in 
grammatical terms, but not in terms of repetition. Thus, a prov¬ 
erb such as "Cnynoriy flywa fleweB/ie rpoiua," though not basically 
different from 'TlbFiHoriy — n Mope no KO/ieHO,” would belong to the 
group distinguished by antigrammatical rhyme, while the latter 
proverb would have to be assigned to the group in which no de¬ 
vices of repetition are found. An analysis of proverbs of this 
latter type could be made with a division into various subgroups. 
There would then be a basic division into two major groups: 
those proverbs in which a device of repetition is present and 
those in which no such device is found. The former group has 
been examined in this paper; the latter group still requires at¬ 
tention. 


Notes 

1. "Russian Proverbs," The Quarterly Review, CXXXIX (1875), 
496. 

2. To name only the most obvious sources: K]. rl. Coho/iob, 
PyccKHM cpo/ibH/iop , (MocKBa: 1941), pp. 214-216; B. M. 
Aa/ib, rioc /i o bh 14 bi pyccKoro Hapofla, (MocHBa: 1957), pp. 23- 
26. 
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Roman Jakobson, "The Phonemic and Grammatical Aspects of 
Language in Their Interrelations," Proceedings of the Sixth 
International Congress of Linguists , (Paris: Librairie C. 
Klincksieck, 1949), p. 14. 

All of the examples are drawn from fla/ib. 


No attempt has been made to determine the ratio of proverbs 
containing a device of repetition to those without such a 
device. The conclusions reached in this paper are based on 
an analysis of the entire corpus of fla/ib, nocjioBHUbi pyccKorc 
Hapofla . This analysis suggested the divisions according to 
type of repetition and a representative sample of approxi¬ 
mately 1400 proverbs was selected for further study. The 
breakdown of major types within this sample of 1400 is as 
follows: 


phonetic devices 
grammatical devices 
formulaic devices 
tripartite proverbs 


10 per cent 
28 per cent 
50 per cent 
12 per cent 
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AN ANALYSIS OF akan'e AND ikan'e IN MODERN RUSSIAN 
USING THE NOTION OF MARKEDNESS 

THEODORE M. LIGHTNER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


It is with great pleasure that I dedicate this paper to my 
first teacher in Slavic Linguistics, Roman Jakobson, for it is 
he, more than any other, who has insisted on the importance of 
markedness in linguistic descriptions and who has furthered our 
understanding of Russian. 

It seems quite clear that incorporation of the notion of 
markedness within the theory of phonology permits a significant 
advance in our understanding of phonological processes, and in 
this article I shall not attempt to motivate the need for using 
the notion of markedness. Rather, I shall simply accept the 
need for this notion and will apply a formalism, suggested by 
Chomsky and Halle in The Sound Pattern of English , to the well- 
known problem of akan'e and ikan'e in modern Russian. It will, 
of course, be necessary to explain this formalism, and I shall 
do so as briefly as possible in section 1, after which (##2-3) 

I turn to the problem under consideration. In #4 I shall treat 
very briefly the phenomenon of ekan 1 e . In the final section of 
the paper (#5), I shall venture a few remarks on directions in 
which this study might be continued. 


#1. Chomsky and Halle's formalism of markedness. 

It is commonly agreed that of the pair y and u, y is marked 
for flat (rounding) and u unmarked for flat; of the pair ti and 
i, ii is marked for flat and i unmarked for flat. Examination of 


different 

following 

pairs of 
type: 

such 

vowels results 

in a chart 

of 

the 


segment: 

i 

d 

u y 5 

e y 1 

o 

ae 

a 

flat: 

U 

M 

U M M 

U M 

U 

U 

u 

where U 

= unmarked and M = marked 






From this chart (which can easily be expanded to include 
other vowels), we can see that in compact (low) vowels, the 
Uflat members are -flat, the Mflat members tflat, and that in 
non-compact vowels, flatness has the same sign as gravity for 
Uflat members, the opposite sign as gravity for Mflat members. 
The following rule, then, will correctly specify Uflat vowels 
in terms of tflat or -flat: 


(flat) 


[Uflat] 



/ 


/ 


where a is a variable ranging over 
the values t and -. 


tcompact 


engrave 

-compact_ 
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The following rule will specify Mflat vowels in terms of 
+flat and -flat: 


(flat)' [Mflat] 


[+flat] 


/ 


+compactj 


[-aflat] / 


agrave 

-compact^ 


Comparison of (flat) and (flat)' reveals that (flat) 1 has 
just the reverse effect as (flat); this will always be the case 
with rules that interpret U and M specifications in terms of + 
and -. We can therefore say that a rule of the form 


[Ux] 


[ax] 

/ 

fe] 

where x 

and y are phnological 
features 

is to be 
rules: 

interpreted 

as an abbreviation 

for the following two 

[Ux] 

-* 

[ax] 

/ 

fe] 



[Mx] 

-* 

[-ax] 

/ 

fc] 




Under this convention, rule (flat) is an abbreviation for 
both (flat) and (flat)rule (flat)' need not be explicitly 
formulated. 

Rules which interpret U's and M's in terms of +'s and -'s 
are called universal interpretive conventions (henceforth UIC's) 
such conventions are not part of the grammar of any individual 
language, but are universal conventions which interpret gram¬ 
mars of individual languages. We must, of course, formulate 
UIC's for all features. 2 Consider the vowel a, that vowel which 
Jakobson calls the "optimal vowel." In terms of U's and M's, 


this vowel will be represented by the matrix 


Udiffuse 
Ucompact 
Ugrave 
Uf lat 


and the 


UIC's will have to derive from this matrix the following matrix: 


-diffuse 

tcompact 

+grave 

-flat 


In TABLE I below we give a representative sample of 


vowels and their associated matrices in terms of U's and M's 
(the feature grave is discussed immediately below TABLE I). 


segment: i 

compact: U 

diffuse: U 

flat: U 


ii u y 
U U U 
u u u 

MUM 


e 6 o 

u u u 

M M M 

U M U 


Y a ae 

U U M 

M U U 

M U U 


TABLE I 
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Consider now the feature grave . If a is Ugrave , then ae 
must be Mgrave . But what of the pair e and o? Is e to be 
marked for gravity and o unmarked? Or is it the other way 
around? These questions must, of course, be asked also for the 
other front-back pairs, and there seems to be no way of deciding 
for these pairs which member is to be marked for gravity and 
which member unmarked for gravity. Chomsky and Halle have sug¬ 
gested that for such pairs, neither member is to be marked or 
unmarked for gravity: these segments may be considered only in 
terms of tgrave or -grave , never in terms of Ugrave or Mgrave . 

If we accept this decision, the vowels given in TABLE I 
will now be represented as shown below in TABLE II: 


segment: 

i 

u 

U 

Y 

e 

6 

o 

Y 

a 

ae 

compact: 

U 

u 

U 

U 

U 

U 

U 

U 

u 

M 

diffuse: 

U 

u 

U 

U 

M. 

M 

M 

M 

U 

U 

grave: 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

U 

M 

flat: 

u 

M 

u 

M 

U 

M 

U 

M 

u 

U 


TABLE II 


The following ordered UIC's apply to matrices of the type 
given in TABLE II: 


(compact) 


(compact) 2 


[Ucompact] 



[+compact] / 


[-compact] 


Ugrave 

Uflat 


(diffuse) [Udiffuse] [-adiffuse] / 


[^acompact] 


(grave) [Ugrave] 


[+grave] / 


{^-compact] 


(flat) same as given earlier 


In the examples given below, we show how these UIC's apply 
to the matrices for the vowels a, o, and ti: 
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Ucompact 


Ucompact 


Ucompact 

Udiffuse 


Mdiffuse 


Udiffuse 

Ugrave 


tgrave 


-grave 

Uflat 


Uflat 


Mf lat 


+ 

4 

4 

(compact)! 

(compact) 2 

(compact) 

4 

4- 

4- 


tcompact" pcompaclf 

Udiffuse Mdiffuse 

Ugrave tgrave 

Uflat J [uflat 

"^compact" 

Udiffuse 

-grave 

Mf lat 

4- 4 

(diffuse) (diffuse) 

4- 4- 

4* 

(diffuse) 

4- 


tcompact 

-diffuse 

Ugrave 

Uflat 


-compact 

-diffuse 

tgrave 

Uflat 


“-compact" 
tdiffuse 
-grave 

Mf lat 

4 

(grave) 

4- 

4 

(grave) 

4- 

4 

(grave) 

4 

tcompact" 
-diffuse 
tgrave 
_Uf lat 


-compact 

-diffuse 

tgrave 

Uflat 


“-compact" 

tdiffuse 

-grave 

Mf lat 

4 

(flat) 

4- 

4 

(flat) 

4- 

4 

(flat) 

4 

tcompact 

-diffuse 

tgrave 

-flat 


-compact 
-diffuse 
tgrave 
tf lat 


"^-compact 
tdiffuse 
-grave 
tf lat 



It is easy to work through the derivations of the remaining 
vowels and to see that application of the four UIC's to the 
matrices of the vowels in TABLE II will result in the matrices 
shown below in TABLE III: 


segment: 
compact: 
diffuse: 
grave: 
flat: 


i d u 

+ + + 

- - + 

- + + 


y e 

+ 

+ 


(5 o y a 

+ 

+ + + 
+ + - - 


ae 

+ 


TABLE III 


The UIC's must apply not only to lexical representations in 
terms of U's and M's (details, see Chomsky and Halle, o£. cit .), 
but also to the output of phonological rules. Consider, for 
example, the following two phonological rules: 


(1) e -+■ o 

(2) e -* Y 

Rule (1) is in a strong sense a more natural rule than rule 
(2); if e is to be shifted back, one naturally expects a concom¬ 
itant rounding to accompany the backward shift. In terms of +'s 
and -'s, however, rule (1) is less highly valued than rule (2) 
because it requires one more feature specification to the right 
of the arrow:* 


(1)' 

-diffuse 

-compact 

(2) ' 

-diffuse 

-compact 


tgrave] 

+flat J 

[+grave] 


If we permit UIC (flat) to apply to the output of (1), how¬ 
ever, we need not state the additional feature flat to the right 
of the arrow. After the application of every phonological rule, 
then, every UIC will apply, as if the feature in question were 
specified U. Rule (1) may now be written: 


( 1 ) " 


-diffuse 

xcompaclx 


t+grave] 


UIC (flat) will now apply to the output of rule (1)", automati¬ 
cally specifying the segment as +flat . 

In order to permit the derivation of y, we shall restrict 
phonological rules to have only one feature to the right of the 
arrow. If a rule is written with more than one feature to the 
right of the arrow, the additional features are to be inter¬ 
preted as corrections to the UIC's. Rule (2) must now be writ¬ 
ten as follows: 

(2)" p-dif fuse” 

|_^compact_ 


tgrave 

-flat 
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In the derivations given below, we contrast the application 


of rule (1)" and 

rule (2)" 

to the segment e: 

segment: 

e 

vs. segment 

(1) 

y 

(2) " 

(flat): 

0 

(flat) 

correction: 

none 

correction 

output: 

o 

output- 


By permitting the UIC's to apply to the output of phonologi¬ 
cal rules, we have now been able to formulate rules (1) and (2) 
in an intuitively correct manner; it is now rule-(2)—as given 
in (2)"—which requires one extra feature specification to the 
right of the arrow. Permitting the UIC's to apply to the output 
of phonological rules thus permits us to evaluate rules in terms 
of their naturalness: the more a rule deviates from a natural 
phonological rule, the more "correction" specifications it will 
require to the right of the arrow. 

Before turning to the phenomena of akan 1 e and ikan 1 e , one 
further condition must be placed on the applicability of UIC's 
to the output of phonological rules. We have required that 
every UIC apply to the output of phonological rules, and it is 
therefore necessary to check to see if any of the UIC's (com¬ 
pact), (diffuse), (grave) apply to the output of rule (2)". 

UIC (compact )\ will not apply to the output of rule (2) 
because the output will be specified p-gravel and the environment 

Lrf lat J 


condition of (compact)j requires that the segment in question be 


specified pUgrave" 
Uflat 


UIC (compact) 2 will apply, but vacuously 


because the output of rule (2) is already specified -compact . 

UIC (diffuse) will apply and will incorrectly specify the output 
of rule (2) as +diffuse . If we apply rule (2)" to e and then 
permit every UIC to interpret the output of (2)", we will incor¬ 
rectly derive a high vowel u instead of a mid vowel o. To 
avoid this difficulty, we place one further condition on the 
applicability of UIC's to the output of phonological rules: 

Each phonological rule is considered to consist of a 
fundamental or basic part, one feature to the left of the arrow 
and one feature to the right of the arrow. After the application 
of the phonological rule, all UIC's except those interpreting 
the basic features of the rule apply. Thus, for example, in a 
phonological rule such as 


ccX 

BY_ 


[yZ] 


the UIC's interpreting features X and Z will not apply; but all 
other UIC's including the UIC interpreting feature Y, will apply. 
In rule (2)" 


-diffuse 


+grave 

j-compact_ 


-flat 
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then, the UIC's (diffuse) and (grave) are not applicable; the 
UIC's (compact) and (flat) do apply, (compact) vacuously and 
(flat) functionally to specify the segment tflat. The -flat 
specification to the right of the arrow in (2)" will then "cor- 
rect" the flatness specification to -flat . 

#2. Rules for akan'e and ikan'e . 

In this section, we restrict the discussion to the treatment 
of unstressed non-diffuse vowels not in position after S3, 2; in 
#3 we discuss the treatment of vowels after non-sharp palatals. 

We are concerned, then, with formulating rules which will 
realize all unstressed non-diffuse vowels as i after sharp con¬ 
sonants, as a in all other environments. Typical forms are 
given below: 


a: 

inf. T R H y T b 

[t'inut']; 

cf. 3 pi. t r h y t [t'cinut] 


nom. pi. 

nacbi 

[5 1 i_s£] ; 

cf. nom. sg. nac [fi'cis] 


gen. sg. 

pada 

[rab&]; 

cf. nom. sg. pa6 [r£p] 

o: 

fem. past Hec/ia [n'islS]; cf. masc. past Hec [n'6s] 


nom. sg. 

Hora 

[nagl]; 

cf. acc. sg. Hory [n6gu] 

e: 

nom. pi. 

fle/ia 

[d'ilS]; 

cf. gen. pi. fle/i [d'41] 


nom. sg. 

h e p t a 

[2 1 irtd] 

; cf. gen. pi. nepT [2'4rt] 


[NB: e 

occurs 

only in position after a palatal or a 


sharp consonant] 

The rules which account for akan'e and ikan'e are as 
follows: 


(A) 


p-stress "1 
[_-dif fusej 

(B) 

We consider in detail the derivation of phonetic [nag£] 
from underlying nog&. Rule (A) is inapplicable because the un¬ 
stressed non-diffuse vowel is not in position after a sharp con¬ 
sonant (C'). Rule (B) applies to the first vowel in the word 
(i.e., the unstressed non-diffuse o) as follows: 


-diffuse 


-diffuse 

-compact 

+B+ 

4compact 

tgrave 

4grave 

4-flat 


+f lat 



The phonological effect of applying rule (B) to o is thus 
to derive a low, back, rounded vowel. All UIC's except those 
interpreting the features stress and compact will now apply. 

UIC (diffuse) applies vacuously because the segment in question 
is already specified -diffuse . UIC (grave) will also apply 
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vacuously because the segment in question is already specified 
+grave . UIC (flat) will apply, changing the specification of 
this feature to -flat . The total effect of rule (B) together 
with the UIC's is thus to derive a from unstressed o. Rule (B) 
and all relevant UIC's will apply vacuously to an unstressed a 
(to the first a in rab£ , for example) leaving a phonetic [a] 
as required. 

Now consider the derivation of inf. [t'intit'] from under¬ 
lying t'anflt' . Rule (A) will apply to the first vowel in this 
form (i.e., to the unstressed a), deriving the front low vowel 
ae: 


-diffuse 


"-dif fuse" 

+compact 

-+A-* 

+compact 

+grave 

-grave 

-flat 


-flat 


The UIC's (compact), 
in that order. (compact)j 
question is not specified 


(diffuse), and (flat) will now apply, 
cannot apply because the segment in 
"Ugravel. (compact) 2 will therefore 
UflatJ 


apply, deriving a mid, front, unrounded e. (diffuse) will now 
apply, deriving a high, front, unrounded vowel i_. (flat) will 
apply next, but vacuously, because the segment in question is 
already specified -flat . The total effect of rule (A) together 
with the UIC's is thus to derive i from unstressed a in position 
after a sharp consonant. Note that once rule (A) and the UIC's 
have applied to a, rule (B) is not applicable because the i 
derived from a is no longer -diffuse , and rule (B) applies only 
to -diffuse vowels. 

It is easy to work through the derivations of other forms, 
and to check that rules (A) and (B), when taken in conjunction 
with the UIC's, will apply in such a manner as to derive correct 
phonetic representations in all forms. 


#3. The rule for deriving y after § and 2_. 

It has long been known that phonetic y in Russian appears 
only after a non-sharp consonant and that when phonetic :L 
appears after a consonant, that consonant is always sharp (cf., 
e.g., Baudouin de Courtenay, 06_ OTHQUieHUH pyccHoro nncbna k 
pyccKony n 3 bi k y , St. Petersburg, 1912) . This fact accounts for 
the rather frequent alternations of i and y, alternations such 
as those observed in the nominative plurals of nouns (cTo/ibi 
[stal£] but py 6 /in [rub l ' i ] etc.), in the present theme of second 
conjugation verbs (jiewHT [1' i2fft] but uiynuT [gu m' i t] etc.). 

The following rule accounts for these i~y_ alternations: 


(C) 


-flat 
+diffuse 


-» [-agrave] / [asharp] 


If rule (C) applies after rules (A) and (B), we can account 
for the fact that unstressed non-diffuse vowels after sharp 
consonants are realized as i, after non-sharp M. 2. as y_. 4 In 
rule (A), we interpret C' as an abbreviation for any segment 
specified [+sharp] or Pt-compactl , i.e., as any sharp consonant 

[+grave 
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or any palatal. The derivation of a form like nom. sg. we h a 
[Zynli] from zon & (cf. nom. pi. weHbi [z6ny]), will be as follows: 


underlying: 

ZoncL 

(A) : 

a 

(compact): 

vacuous 

(diffuse): 

•Ci 

(grave): 

inapplicable 

(flat): 

i 

(B) : 

inapplicable 

(C) : 

y 

(compact) : 

vacuous 

(diffuse) : 

vacuous 

(grave) : 

inapplicable 

(flat): 

inapplicable 

output: 

Zynli 


As can be seen from the derivations we have given, rule 
(A) accounts for ikan'e and rule (B) accounts for akan'e ; rule 
(C) serves merely to adjust the gravity of the non-flat, diffuse 
vowels y_ and jL after consonants. Note that in rule (C) , the 
basic features of the rule are flat and grave , not diffuse and 
grave . The reason for this is that we cannot permit UIC (flat) 
to apply to the output of (C) when (C) derives a grave vowel. 
Consider, for example, the second vowel in /lewm. This vowel, 
phonetically a grave, diffuse non-flat y; is derived from an 
underlying non-grave i; that is to say, the underlying vowel of 
the present theme of second conjugation verbs is i^, not y. If 
we had written rule (C) with diffuse as the basic feature: 


(C) ' p+diffuse 
j-flat 


[-agrave] / [asharp] 


this rule would apply to 1'izit to derive 1'iZfft ; but UIC (flat) 
would then flatten the grave diffuse vowel, resulting in the 
incorrect phonetic representation *[l'iztit]. 


#4. Ekan'e . 

As was shown in the example concerning the formulation of 
rule (C), great care must be taken in selecting the basic 
features of rules. In our formulation of rule (A), for example, 
we took care not to have diffuse as the basic feature to the 
left of the arrow because it was necessary to permit UIC 
(diffuse) to raise the vowel in question to i^. If we rewrite 
rule (A) with diffuse as the basic feature to the left of the 
arrow, then the derivation will stop at the stage of the mid 
vowel e. The formulation 


(A) ' 


-diffuse 

-stress 


[-grave] / C' 
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in other words, is the rule for ekan'e . Typical derivations 
are shown below: 


underlying: 

(A) : 

(compact) 2 : 
(diffuse): 
(grave): 
(flat): 
output: 


TFIHyTb 

t'anut' 
ae 
e 

inapplicable 
inapplicable 
inapplicable 
t'enut 1 


Hec/ia 

n'osla 
6 

vacuous 

inapplicable 

inapplicable 

e 

n'esla 


nepTa 

C'erta 

inapplicable 
inapplicable 
inapplicable 
inapplicable 
inapplicable 
c'erta 


#5. Conclusions. 


Before attempting to evaluate the description of akan 1 e 
and ikan 1 e given above in ##2-3, it will be valuable to consider 
how theserules would have to be formulated within the terms of 
a theory which did not make use of markedness. In such a theo¬ 
retical framework, the simplest (most general) description I 
have been able to formulate requires the following three rules: 



(3) 


+diffuse 
-flat 


[-agrave] 


/ [asharp] 


These three rules are ordered, and apply without reference 
to any universal conventions; they make the claim (1) that un¬ 
stressed non-diffuse vowels are lowered to a or ae, (2) that any 
a or ae after a "soft" consonant is raised to y or i, and (3) 
that only i (never y) appears after a sharp consonant and only 
y (never i) appears after a non-sharp consonant. Typical deri¬ 
vations are as follows: 


underlying 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

output 


Hacbi Hec/ia 

S'asy n'osla 
vacuous a 


Y Y 

i i 

c'isy n'isla 


wena 

2ona 

a 

Y 

vacuous 

2yna 


h ep t a 

5'erta 
ae 
i 

vacuous 
C 1 irta 


Hora 
nog a 
a 

inapplicable 
inapplicable 
nag a 
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Rule (3) has the same effect as rule (C). Rule (1) corre¬ 
sponds to rule (B) and rule (2) to rule (A); these rules (rules 
(1), (2), (A), (B)) are the rules which account for akan'e and 
ikan'e . Comparison of (1) with (B) shows that when we do not 
have UIC's at our disposal it is necessary to mention the irrel¬ 
evant feature flat in writing the rule for akan'e . This is, of 
course, exactly what one would expect, since one "of the reasons 
for introducing the notion of markedness was precisely to avoid 
the necessity of writing irrelevant features in rules. But the 
point I would like to emphasize is that the two rules for 
ikan 1 e --rules (2) and (A)—make totally different claims about 
the nature of ikan'e . Rule (2) claims that ikan 1 e consists 
solely of raising unstressed non-diffuse vowels after soft con¬ 
sonants; rule (A) claims that ikan 1 e consists solely of fronting 
unstressed non-diffuse vowels after soft consonants. 

It is necessary, then, to look for some independent justi¬ 
fication for deciding whether rule (2) or rule (A) is correct. 

It is necessary, that is to say, to look for some independent 
justification for deciding whether ikan 1 e is a prccess of rais¬ 
ing or of fronting vowels. To decide this issue requires, at 
our present level of understanding of phonological processes, 
speculation regarding the correct features which should be used 
in phonological descriptions and regarding the types of rules 
which are most highly valued in phonological descriptions. 

In reading classic works on the development of Russian from 
Proto-Slavic (works such as Jakobson's Remarques sur 1'Evolution 
phonologique du russe , for example), one comes across the phrase 
"synharmonic syllable," by which is meant a syllable whose mem¬ 
bers have assimilated to each other in some fashion. Thus 
velars before front vowels shift to palatals, consonants before 
front vowels are sharped, vowels are fronted after palatals, and 
so forth. But, we may ask, where in any of these processes is 
the assimilation ? With the features now in use, it is not pos¬ 
sible to say precisely that consonants agree with the following 
vowel in some intrinsically important way. It does, however, 
seem correct to say that consonants have assimilated some fea¬ 
ture of the following vowel: before front vowels consonants are 
fronted (with a concomitant raising, i.e., ate palatalized); 
before back vowels, consonants are backed (with attendant lower¬ 
ing, i.e., are labiovelarized). As Jakobson (o£. cit., Chapter 
III) has so concisely formulated it, "les consonnes se sont 
adapt£es, quant & la hauteur de leur son fondamental, au phoneme 
suivant de la meme syllabe." Similar remarks, of course, apply 
to the fronting ("palatalization," in this view, seems to be an 
appropriate term) of vowels in position after palatalized con¬ 
sonants . 

Chomsky and Halle (o£. cit .) have presented a very insight¬ 
ful account of the palatalization of velars before original 
front vowels in Slavic. I think their analysis should be ex¬ 
tended to cover the palatalization of all consonants before 
front vowels; with the proper choice of features one should be 
able to formulate a single assimilation rule which will account 
both for the shift of p, t, £, .1 etc. to pj_, t' , s_|_, 1' and 
for the shift of k to c' before front vowels. 5- In this way the 
classic notion of assimilation as the cause of synharmonic syl¬ 
lables will be captured explicitly. The assimilation will, of 
course, be a front-back assimilation. 
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If we look later into the history of Russian, it is not 
hard to find other examples of phenomena which should be viewed 
as front-back assimilations. Thus, for example, the shift of 
front e to back o before non-sharp (i.e., non-fronted) conso¬ 
nants should be called a later manifestation of the Proto-Slavic 
assimilative tendency, the tendency to form synharmonic sylla¬ 
bles . 

The same thing is true not only of the rule for ikan 1 e , but 
also of the rule which adjusts the front-back position of i, y 
after consonants (rule (C)). 

One finds typically in the physical actualization of 
utterances regressive and progressive assimilations—anticipa¬ 
tion of the future position of the vocal apparatus and residue 
of the earlier position of the vocal apparatus. Thus, to men¬ 
tion a well-known example from English, velars are fronted both 
before and after front vowels ( geese vs. goose , puke vs. peak 
etc.). Regressive assimilation is more common than progressive 
and seems to have greater effect (in my dialect of English, for 
example, the [k"] in keep is slightly more front than the [k 1 ] 
in peak , although the [k 1 ] in peak is slightly more front than 
the [k] of puke). In Russian, one finds the same effect (cf. 
the fronted [k"] in hmh y t b with the less fronted [k '] in yHeHMK; 
the velar in yneHHK, however, is farther front than the velar in 
pbi6an) . Historically, we have evidence of a similar assimila¬ 
tion in the fronting of velars before e from oi as in peHa < 
kena < koina and after i as in oTep < otikos Tcf . the still in¬ 
teresting-discussion in Baudouin de Courtenay, "Einiges tiber 
Palatalisierung und Entpalatalisierung," Indogermanische 
Forschungen , 4 (1894), pp. 45-57). 

Although our concern with explaining phonological phenomena 
has, in the last fifty or so years, been leading us to more and 
more abstract descriptions (see my brief discussion in ”0 
i 4 hkjihhgckhx npaBHJiax,” Bonp□ cbi H3biH03HaHHfi , 2 (1965) , p. 50) , we 
must not be divorced from the physical realization of the ab¬ 
stract representations which we call "phonetic representations." 
If assimilation is a natural and favored process in the physical 
realization of utterances, it seems correct to say that a natu¬ 
ral and favored way of writing abstract phonological rules is in 
terms of assimilation. 

Returning now to the original discussion of ikan 1 e , it will 
be seen that the tentative formulation in (A) permits the possi¬ 
bility of viewing this process in terms of assimilation, for 
here again, as in the historically older processes mentioned 
above, we are dealing with a fronting of vowels after fronted 
(sharped and palatal) consonants. The formulation given in (2), 
on the other hand, does not leave open the possibility of view¬ 
ing ikan'e as an assimilation process. The formulation of (A) 
fits well into the historical pattern of adjusting consonants 
and vowels toward a synharmonic syllable structure; but rule (2) 
is not in any way motivated beyond the goal of reaching the 
level of observational adequacy. In terms of an evaluation 
measure, for example, a rule which nasalized unstressed, non- 
diffuse vowels after soft consonants would be more highly valued 
than rule (2) because this rule would require only a single 
feature specification to the right of the arrow; but in terms of 
what we know about linguistic processes, such a nasalization 
rule would be entirely unexpected. 
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It seems reasonable to assume, then, that the formulation 
of phonological descriptions in terms of markedness will lead 
us to a more insightful understanding of phonology, that it will 
help us to understand better the nature of phonological rules, 
and that it will permit us to find at least some of the inade¬ 
quacies in our earlier descriptions. 


Notes 

1. We use the symbol y to represent a mid, back, unrounded 
vowel. 

2. In this article we shall consider only the features flat , 
compact , diffuse , and grave , and moreover, we shall restrict 
the discussion solely to vowels. The UIC's for the other 
features of vowels and for features of consonants, liquids, 
and glides will not be relevant to our discussion of akan'e 
and ikan'e in ##2-3 below. 

3. Every rule in this paper applies only to vowels; in order to 
simplify the nob of reading the rules we shall omit the 

tvocalic specifications which technically should be 

j-consonantal_ 

written in all these rules. 

4. The description given here will result in phonetic represen¬ 
tations of the old Moscow standard dialect, in which forms 
like maraTb and wapS were pronounced [syg&t'] and [zyrci] . 

In the contemporary standard, these forms are pronounced 
[gagSt'] and [zarS]. For some discussion, see AeaHecoB, 
PyccHoe ;iht ■ npQM3HoujeHne , flocHsa, 1954, pp. 39-40. This 
difference between the two dialects is easily accounted for 
by requiring that after a palatal, rule (A) apply only to 
mid vowels e o, and not to the low vowel a. 

5. Interesting suggestions for revision of the phonological 
feature inventory have recently been made by James McCawley, 
"Le role d'un systeme de traits phonologiques dans une 
thSorie du langage," Langages , 8, Dec. 1967, pp. 112-123. 
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PUPKIN'S EVGENIJ ONEGIN 
A STUDY IN LITERARY COUNTER-POINT 

JOSEPH P. MANSON 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Puskin's Novel in Verse, Evgenij Onegin , was written over 
the course of eight years (1823-1831). During this time, the 
author's concept of the plot and characters underwent many chan¬ 
ges which considerably influenced the development of the poem's 
narrative structure. The changes are attested by extant orig¬ 
inal drafts and completed but excluded sections of poetry con¬ 
tained in volume six of PuSkin's complete works published by the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences in 1937. Such major plot elements as 
"The Duel" and "Onegin's Journey" were accepted or rejected by 
the author only after large sections of the poem had already 
been completed and published. Puskin had been working on the 
novel for several years before certain critical points of char¬ 
acterization in regard to both Onegin and Tat'jana achieved fi¬ 
nal form. The artistic integrity and unity of the completed 
work is all the more remarkable in view of this gradual develop¬ 
ment. 

The plot of Evgenij Onegin is extremely simple. A girl 
falls in love with a young man who rejects her. After she has 
married another, the young man falls in love with her but she 
rejects him. On the basis of this narrative frame, PuSkin cre¬ 
ated a poem which develops with the restrained and measured 
beauty of a classical symphony. The whole is filled with deep 
passions, suffering and emotional conflict but is constantly 
modulated by the objectivity of gentle irony and an essential 
counter-point of contrasting thematic elements. 

Counter-point of contrasting thematic elements is the key 
to PuSkin's narrative technique within his verse novel. It is 
most apparent in the two major dramatic episodes, Tat'jana and 
Onegin's confrontations in the Larins' garden and later in a 
Moscow drawing-room. Although the narrative reversal that Pus- 
kin achieved between these scenes is, in its own way, a unique 
literary tour - de - force , both episodes are convincing and impress 
the reader with their profound psychological truth. One easily 
accepts the speedy development of passion within the country- 
girl, Tat'jana, who has had no actual experience of erotic emo¬ 
tions but, on the contrary, has formed her heart and mind on 
romantic novels. Without having previously found an object wor¬ 
thy of her devotion, she had developed a firm belief in the sa¬ 
cred character of undying love. What more likely object might 
she choose than the handsome, sophisticated young man from Saint 
Petersburg who had a proper romantic "pallor" and suitable "dis¬ 
dain" for life's trivialities? Onegin becomes for her a type of 
deity to whom she can look up and to whom she can write with 
sincere fervor: 


XoTb Kan/ira ma/iocTM xp a h h 
B bi He ocTaBHTe mbhh 1 

The superficial impression she has formed of Onegin fits all the 
requirements for her ideal soul-mate as she also confesses: 

HpyroH!. . . HeT, hmho ny Ha CBBTe 

He OTfla/ia fibi cepflga fi ! 2 
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Onegin, on the other hand, would contradict his character 
if he could bring himself to accept this young girl's too readi¬ 
ly offered love. In contrast to her lack of experience, he has 
had far too much. He has learned all the tricks of conquering 
female hearts, both simple and sophisticated. Love has become 
for him not an exalting, self-sacrificing emotion but a means 
of proving his own ability to overcome coquettish resistance and 
to satisfy selfish whims, a lethargic shuffle between two poles: 

We/iaHb8M MeflJlEHHO TOMMM, 

Tomhm h BeTpeHbiM ycnexoM. 3 

Desire and capricious success but over all - boredom. 

Onegin in his disillusionment cannot see any difference be¬ 
tween the love that Tat'jana offers so quickly and that which 
had sated him in Saint Petersburg. Fortunately for Tat'jana, he 
has tired of taking advantage of young girls. With his shallow 
experience in a certain kind of love, he warns her against other 
men, thinking that all men would see in her passion that which 
he might allow himself to see if he had not decided to abandon 
the pursuit: 

YHMTecb B/iacTBOBaTb codoio: 

He bcbkmh Bac, KaK fl, nokmeTj 

K Oefle HeonbiTHoeTb bbabt. 1 * 

Thus, in the first confrontation, Pulkin has established the 
basic kernel of the plot. The reader will not see Onegin and 
Tat'jana alone together again until the very end of the novel. 
Without a multiplication of vindictive, colloquies and with an 
almost total absence of standard sc^nes -4- faire , Puskin will 
draw his narrative to the point where the situation of the first 
confrontation is apparently completely reversed. The mastery of 
the achievement lies in the fact that both confrontation scenes 
are true to characterization and setting. The contradictory 
outcome of the two scenes is due to motivation arising from ex¬ 
actly the same personality complexes in each case. The irony is 
further enriched by the fact that Onegin rejects Tat'jana in her 
native environment, the country, while she will reject him in 
his, the urbane world of brilliant high society. 

PuSkin has posed for himself an intricate narrative problem. 
After portraying the development of an unhappy romance in the 
country, he undertakes to portray an unhappy romance in the city 
using the same characters with their narrative positions re¬ 
versed. The Onegin of chapter one looks upon everything with 
condescension from the heights of a self-assured superiority. 

He disdains Lenskij's idealism no more or less than Tat'jana's 
romanticism. The Onegin of the second confrontation is abased 
and looks up to the object of his passion. He who formerly 
posed the riddle is to be baffled by the cold serenity of the 
country-girl-turned-princess. His ironic attitude has disap¬ 
peared. Tat'jana, on the other hand, may now look down upon him 
from a valid position of greater moral integrity. Her love, 
which had been one of adulation for a superior being, has become 
a love tempered by suffering and mixed with pity. 

A narrative fabric of counter-point justifies the major 
contrasts of the love plot. To begin with, PuSkin introduces a 
second pair of lovers, Lenskij and 01'ga. The love counter- 
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point is established on two levels - that of plot-action in the 
narrative parallels of the two affairs and that of character. 
Onegin's character stands out more clearly against the back¬ 
ground of his friend, Lenskij, just as Tat'jana is seen more 
clearly by contrast with her sister, 01'ga. The clarification 
of personality works in opposite directions for the two main 
characters. Onegin's poverty of soul is emphasized by Lenskij's 
enthusiasm while Tat'jana's depth of feeling is opposed to 
Ol'ga's lightmindedness. The contrast is subtly enhanced by its 
presentation in the country rather than in the city where the 
novel began. In Petersburg, Onegin's natural environment, his 
disenchantment seems almost a positive quality when opposed to 
the spiritual vacuity of the society around him. In the coun¬ 
try, it becomes evident that the disenchantment stems from a 
deep interior emptiness rather than from any combination of ex¬ 
ternal conditions. 

As PuSkin portrays the love of Lenskij and 01'ga, he 
stresses the fact that Lenskij is the more ardent of the pair. 

01'ga is too superficial and flighty to experience a deep pas¬ 
sion while Lenskij's inexperienced, idealistic heart can not 
know any other kind. Tat'jana and Onegin's love is a perfect 
balance and counter-point to this. Like Lenskij, Tat'jana is 
consumed by love and willing to abase herself completely to re¬ 
alize its fulfilment. Onegin, however, like 01'ga, is incapable 
of a "Grand Passion." He is so thoroughly imbued with an arti¬ 
ficial society's fear of showing the slightest enthusiasm that 
he pretends not even to have noticed which of the sisters is 
Tat'jana when he first sees them. The line, "CKaww, HOTopan 
TaTbHHa?” 5 is a gem of concise characterization. Onegin contin¬ 
ues his pose of blasd nonchalance by taunting Lenskij that, as 
a poet, he should prefer Tat'jana who sits "sad and silent as 
Svetlana" 6 to the prosaically pretty 01'ga. 

The contrast of the couples is built on a very complex 
counter-point. Lenskij-Onegin and Tat'jana-01'ga are character 
oppositions. Within the love scheme, however, Lenskij-Tat'jana 
and 0negin-01'ga are oppositions. The counter-balance of the 
two love affairs is the dynamic basis of the first half of the 
novel. 

The unraveling of the essential narrative problem of rever¬ 
sal begins with Tat'jana's dream. 7 In solving the problem. Pus- 
kin uses as his primary instrument the character of Onegin but 
his character as it is gradually discovered by Tat'jana. Until 
the dream, Tat'jana has seen in Onegin her Ideal and a superior 
being. The dream is the first hint of a darker, destructive 
side to the person of her Ideal. As a device, the dream oper¬ 
ates on the subconscious level. Psychologically, it indicates 
that Tat'jana had previously apprehended some flaw in Onegin 
which she had repressed but which continued to haunt the deepest 
recesses of her mind. From the external narrative point of view, 
it prepares the reader for the unexpected presentation of One¬ 
gin as the murderer of his friend (the dream-Onegin stabs Len- 
skij with a knife). After the description of Onegin in the 
first two chapters, some objective element must forewarn the 
reader of the duel. If this element were presented on the con¬ 
scious level of action before the duel, it would destroy the 
delicately balanced fabric of relations between the four protag¬ 
onists. The revelation of Onegin's character through the subtle 
device within Tat'jana's subconscious is balanced and reinforced 
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by an element on the conscious level of recognition. When 
Tat'jana visits Onegin's house in the country, she undergoes an 
experience which relates within the novel's structural counter¬ 
point directly to the psychic experience of the dream. As One¬ 
gin's hidden potential for evil was revealed to Tat'jana by an 
intuitive perception, now the shallowness of his soul is re¬ 
vealed by the portrait of Byron, the bust of Napoleon and the 
particular passages in his books which most impressed him. 

Be3fls OHerMHa flyiua 

CefiH HeBO/ibHo BbipawaeT 8 

After the duel, it is within the counter-point of these two rev¬ 
elations, the dream and the visit, that Puskin finds the narra¬ 
tive means of justifying Tat'jana's reversal in the final con¬ 
frontation. She has come to understand her hero at last. Al¬ 
though she understands him, however, she does not stop loving: 

M HaHMHaBT noHBMHory 

Mob TaTbBHa noHHMatb 


Toro, no kom OHa BSflbixaTb 
□ cymfleHa cyflb6om B/iacTHOH. 9 

Her heart has been given and, "condemned by fate," she cannot 
redeem her feelings. Nevertheless, she will never again look to 
Onegin with that self-abasement which marked their first meet¬ 
ings. The essential difference in the Tat'jana of chapter eight 
is not the rank and dignity of a princess. It is rather that 
change which has taken place in her love and understanding. 

Some have accused Puskin of neglecting the "objective correla¬ 
tive" for the superficial change in Tat'jana which is effected 
by her new position in life. The more important change in her, 
however, is well justified and the justification lies in the 
counter-point of the two revelation episodes. 

The duel in chapter six is a central plot device from a 
mechanical point of view. It is a climactic motiv which effects 
the transition from the rising development of the novel's first 
half to the rapid descent toward the denouement. As a mechanism 
of the plot structure, it eliminates Lenskij from the novel. 

01'ga is thereby free to meet and marry another man and also to 
be removed from view. The technical use of these two characters 
has achieved its purpose and they are no longer necessary for 
the further development of the novel. This technical considera¬ 
tion does not, of course, consider the broader artistic aims 
involved. Onegin's acceptance of the challenge through fear of 
society's censure is a means of throwing greater light on his 
character. His unhesitating readiness to shoot the poet also 
throws his character into broader relief while counter-balancing 
Tat'jana's dream image of him. The fact that 01'ga marries an¬ 
other so quickly after the duel emphasizes the constancy of her 
sister who is true to her one love in spite of shattering reve¬ 
lations and his culpable involvement in the tragedy. 

The primary value of the duel as a narrative device, how¬ 
ever, is in its effect on Onegin. Mechanically, it forces him 
to leave the country. This provides the freedom necessary for 
PuSkin to transport Tat'jana to Moscow where she marries and be- 
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comes a member of the beau monde . In regard to Onegin, person¬ 
ally, it is the crucial experience which drains him of his irony 
and superior attitude. He has murdered a friend because of the 
petty considerations of an artificial milieu which he had 
haughtily undertaken to despise. He comes to realize the import 
of his action only when it is clearly formulated in a word: 

Y6ht!... Cmm CTpawHbiM BOCK/iMuaHber'i 

CpaweH, 0 h ern h c coflporaHben 

□ TXOflHT... 10 

When he reappears in Moscow, he bears little external resem¬ 
blance to the brash young scapegrace of Petersburg: 

Ho 3T0 KTO B TO/ine H36paHHOH 

CTOMT 6e3M0/IBHblM M TyMaHHblM? 11 

The duel, therefore, although it does not contribute directly to 
the love plot, is still one of the most important narrative de¬ 
vices within the structure of the novel. Just as the two reve¬ 
lations justify the Tat'jana of chapter eight, the duel justi¬ 
fies the changed Onegin. 

By the time Puskin comes to the depiction of the second 
confrontation, he has already solved his basic narrative problem 
of reversal by this series of artistic contrasts and oppositions. 
His technique throughout the last chapter is particularly strik¬ 
ing. All secondary characters have been removed. In the center 
of the action remain only two - Onegin and Tat'jana. The tone 
of the chapter is melancholy and restrained. The ebullience and 
humor of the earlier sections are completely missing. Tat'jana 
is an established luminary of society, a lady of quiet dignity 
and inner beauty. Onegin, on the contrary, is a stranger. As 
he becomes wildly enamored of the "new" Tat'jana, the basic 
counter-point is fulfilled. Onegin was indifferent but now 
loves; Tat'jana was overwhelmed by passion but now is calm 
enough to reject the man she still longs for. The question to 
be considered is whether Onegin and Tat'jana have really changed 
in their essential elements. Onegin had been indifferent to a 
retiring young girl in the country. He completely misunderstood 
her and was unable to appreciate her real beauty of soul. Now 
he loves - but he loves a princess who dictates to society, who 
is cold, superior and aloof. True to character, Onegin does not 
reflect that he has nothing to offer her but infamy and shame. 
Divorce, of course, Was out of the question. With the same lack 
of concern about consequences with which he shot Lenskij, he now 
hopes to make Tat'jana party to a conventional "liaison." He 
still does not know or love her real self. The Onegin of the 
first chapter might have gone about this conquest of a haughty 
princess in just the same way. His feeling may now be stronger 
but his passion is not noble. It does not respect the honor and 
happiness of its object. Tat'jana, with the still intact sim¬ 
plicity of her romantic soul, fortified by a deep awareness of 
the true Onegin, refuses his love. To accept it would contra¬ 
dict all the truth of her character. She too is the same but 
now has more experience, understanding and perception. The sur¬ 
face reversal is achieved but stands in artistic tension with 
the inner reality which is based on a delicate consistency of 
characterization throughout. It is difficult to imagine a more 
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artistically satisfying solution of the narrative problem which 
Puikin had set for himself. 

Footnotes 

All references are to volume six of l~lyuJH hh : flo/iHPe cofipaHne 
COHHHBHHH , AH CCCP, 1937. 

1. Tat'jana's letter, chapter three, p. 65. 

2. Tat'jana's letter, p. 66. 

3. Chapter four, stanza nine, p. 76. 

4. Chapter four, stanza sixteen, p. 79. 

5. Chapter three, stanza five, p. 53. 

6. Chapter three, stanza five, p. 53. 

7. Chapter five, stanzas eleven to twenty-one, pp. 101-106. 
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TRACES OF INDO-EUROPEAN METRE IN LYDIAN 


D. GARY MILLER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

In 1923 Antoine Meillet laid the foundations of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean metrical studies with the publication of his famous book, 
Origines indo-eur opeennes des metres grecs . By a brilliant com¬ 
parison of the Vedic and Aeolic traditions he was able to show 
that the relationships are too close to be accidental, wherefore 
they presuppose a common origin. 

The Indo-European metrical system which Meillet reconstruct¬ 
ed was characterized by (1) a fixed number of syllables in the 
verse line, (2) a fixed cadence, (3) free alternation of longs 
and shorts in the opening clausula, and (4) an obligatory cae¬ 
sura (p. 76) . 

Indo-European metre was thus established on the basis of 
two traditions. It was not until 1952 that a tertium compara - 
tionis was added when Professor Roman Jakobson demonstrated that 
various kinds of Slavic metres also belong to the Indo-European 
tradition. 1 Since then Calvert Watkins has shown that both Old 
Irish metre and the Celtic poetic tradition reflect an Indo-Euro¬ 
pean inheritance. 2 More recently V. V. Ivanov has asserted that 
certain types of Hittite poetry are of Indo-European proveni¬ 
ence. 3 

Since the Indo-European metric system is fairly widespread 
among the historical languages (including Anatolian, if Ivanov's 
analysis is correct), it should not be too surprising if traces 
of it are found in Lydian. Scholars of Lydian have always rec¬ 
ognized the existence of poetic texts. This in itself was no 
major discovery, for the texts are rather obviously marked by 
assonance of the last vowel of every verse line and a seemingly 
constant number of syllables in each line. 

In order to show that Lydian metre does in fact fit Meil- 
let's requirement of a fixed number of syllables, certain con¬ 
ventions of determining Lydian syllabicity must be established. 
For simplicity we will follow the transcription and glosses rec¬ 
ommended by R. Gusmani in his Lydisches WOrterbuch (Heidelberg, 
1964) . At best, owing to the ambiguities of the language, one 
can only hope for a system that is internally consistent and co¬ 
herent. 

Let us first consider the metrical value of -aa- and -a-. 
Nothing is known about the phonemic status of vowel length in 
Lydian. Certain words such as mruvaad 'stele' or qiraad 'prop¬ 
erty' are consistently written with -aa- in the poetic texts. 

Emil Vetter says these forms are lengthened metri causa. 4 Never¬ 
theless, since the double -aa- is consistently used in some words 
and never in others, one gets the impression that the long vowels 
have a real existence in these words and do not owe their length 
to metrical exigencies. Vetter also says that the double vowel 
always indicates a double syllable so that mruvaad , for example, 
would be trisyllabic. But this is not always true, as we will 
see later. Specifically, when a double -aa- occurs in the ca¬ 
dence it marks the beginning of the cadence with a simple long 
vowel (one syllable). Outside of the cadence and in verse final 
position the long vowel is broken up into two syllables. The 
motivation for this is simply that syllabic length is significant 
only in the cadence. The rest of the metrical line depends sole¬ 
ly on syllable count. 
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The vowel that is transcribed S. also represents a long syl¬ 
lable. Compare Lyd. vana - 'grave chamber' = Luv. wanni - 'stone, 
stele'. That Lydian distinguishes /a/ from /a/ before /n/ com¬ 
pare Lyd. mane - = Phryg. Mavnc. Given that Lydian writes double 
-nn- only once, in the proper name nannas which occurs in a bi¬ 
lingual Lydian-Greek inscription (no. 20): nannal bakivalis 
artimuX • Ndvvac Atovuai K\ioc. 'Apxe|ii6i, ,it is obvious that Lyd. 
nannag simply copies the spelling of Gk. Ndvvap, and that other¬ 
wise the reflex of - ann - in Lydian is -£n- (simplification of the 
nasal consonant cluster with concomitant nasalization and compen¬ 
satory lengthening of the vowel). Moreover, it will be noticed 
that Lydian equates - ann - and -an-, e.g. Lyd. arta-bAna - = Iran. 
arta-banu -. Therefore, we take /£/ to represent a long nasal 
vowel. If one objects to the phonetic interpretation, at least 
it is reasonably certain that -jin- is metrically a 'heavy 1 syl¬ 
lable . 

Otherwise quantity is almost impossible to determine. The 
usual Indo-European convention of regarding a vowel plus two or 
more consonants as constituting a heavy syllable will be ob¬ 
served. A vowel before a single consonant is normally short. 

As in Greek and Sanskrit, a vowel followed by a consonant plus a 
liquid may be regarded as long or short, depending on metrical 
requirements. All verse-final syllables are anceps. For sim¬ 
plicity we will mark them long. 

Concerning the value of X_, 1; y, n; r; m, one can make the 
following remarks. Although we do not know the exact phonologi¬ 
cal position of the opposition between X^ and 1, y and n in Lydi¬ 
an, there are definite cases where X_ and y function syllabically, 
e.g. bX 'to him' (also written buX twice, dat.-loc. of bis 'he'), 
bilx 'to his' (< * bilix , dat.-loc. of the iystem adjective bilis 
'his'), cjX_ 'to whom' (dat.-loc. of qis 'who'). Similarly y func¬ 
tions syllabically as in the acc. sg. civv 'god', qy 'whom'. In 
many instances the historical source of -y is *-iv, as in gmv 
'my' (acc. sg.), like §mX 'to my' (nom. Smis ). Therefore we need 
a phonetic rule that deletes /i/ before /X/ and /v/ in word final 
position. 

However, there is a further problem. There are many in¬ 
stances when X_ and y are clearly not syllabic, as in biraX 'to, 
in the house', kXidaX kofuX-k 'on (his) land and water', 
qira(a)X 'on the property', artimuX 'to Artemis', artimuv (acc. 
sg.; nom. artimui ) . Since X_, y can be syllabic or non-syllabic, 
the question may well be raised what their proper value is. They 
are definitely different from /!/, /n/ because there are minimal 
pairs such as artimul 'of Artemis' : artimuX 'to Artemis'. 

Since, as we have already seen, an /i/ is absorbed before these 
two resonants, there is a good chance that they are palatal. 

This is supported by words such as aXa - 'other' = Lat. alius , 

Gk. ’&\\oq , etc. (cf. Gusmani illf.). Given that Lydian does not 
write geminate -XX-, one can assume that medial -X_- counts as a 
double consonant and that aXa -, for example, scans —. This 
seems to be true, however, only when the preceding vowel is /a/. 

In counting syllables, then, let us adopt the following 
conventions: X^ and y are to be treated as syllabic when they 

follow a consonant in word final position and non-syllabic when¬ 
ever they follow a vowel. When X_ or y occur between a consonant 
and a vowel, syllabicity depends on morpheme boundary, e.g. 
kXidaX 'to the land', mXola 'part' kaxfXads (meaning obscure) 

(two syllables each), sitarfXog (meaning obscure) (three sylla- 
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bles), but fakmAit , three syllables, because the word is segmen- 
table: fak 'and, then', -m- (connecting particle), -A-, 'to him' 

(< *iA, dat.-loc. of _i§ 'he', cf. fak-m-is 'then he'), it (em¬ 
phatic particle). We know that -ml- is a syllable by itself for 
two reasons. First, there is a vowel there historically, viz. 
*- m-iA ; second, fak-ml occurs alone, which most certainly repre¬ 
sents two syllables. Therefore it is not unnatural when a parti¬ 
cle is added to f akin A for the syllable -ml- to retain its syl- 
labicity. 

On the other hand final /!/ and /n/ are non-syllabic. Words 
such as atrokl (meaning unknown) and katofn 'Inschrift, Urkunde, 
Verordnung' will be scanned with two syllables each because every 
line in the text where these two words occur ends in - oC(C) ## 
with assonance of /o/ in the last syllable. This pattern would 
be violated if atrokl and katofn were trisyllabic, for the struc¬ 
ture would then be -oCR## and the final syllable would contain 
no /o/. Therefore one - is obliged on purely formal grounds to 
assume a structure - oCC ## for atrokl and katofn (cf. Vetter, op . 
cit ., p. 47). 

This is further substantiated by the practice of writing 
n when the Lydians themselves have consciously syncopated a vow¬ 
el metri causa. This is more than an idle assumption. From the 
point of view of the Lydian language there is no phonetic rule 
(historical or synchronic) that will permit a contraction of 
Stveri 'evil-doing (?)' plus in (emphatic particle) to Stversn 
(24.14) which must have two syllables according to the principle 
established above. We know that Stversn stands for Stverg-in 
(three syllables) because of the parallel text 23.11 which reads 
Stverg-k-in 'and indeed evil-doing (?) ' . The only possible ex¬ 
planation of etversn is therefore conscious syncopation. Hence 
there is a distinction between postconsonantal /A/, /v/ (syllab¬ 
ic) and postconsonantal /!/, /n/ (non-syllabic). The Lydians 
wrote A_» A when they intended palatal /l'/, /n'/ and/or syllabic 
/1/z /$/, and n for non-palatal, non-syllabic /l/, /n/. 5 

No such distinction exists for /m/ and /r/ which have no 
orthographic counterparts to represent palatality or syllabicity. 
Probably /m/ and /r/ were never palatalized, but they do function 
syllabically and non-syllabically. They are non-syllabic except 
when they occur between two consonants or in final position, e.g. 
aitrkog (trisyllabic) 'Patron, Schutzherr (?)', caqrlaA (three 
syllables) 'holy (?)' (dat.-loc. sg.), srmlis (two syllables) 

'of the temple' (adj. in -li-, nom. sg.), kaiared-k-m-i (four 
syllables: karared, vb. 3 sg., meaning unknown, -k- 'and', -m- 
particle, -6- 'he'). The syllabic value of interconsonantal /r/ 
and /m/ is assured by occasional writings such as aiturkog (44. 
12) for ajstrko§, both of which occur in the same formulaic 'slot' 
— verse-final position — in two different poetic texts, or ak-um 
(10.12) for ak-m (14.6). The occasional use of /u/ before syl¬ 
labic /r/ and /m/ has its parallel in forms such as buA for bA, 
etc. The /u/ is not metrically significant; uR is another way 
of writing /R/ (cf. the Avestan use of ere for /r/), so that 
aiturkog , like aitrkog , will scan - - -. 

More principles of syllabication can be adduced but these 
are sufficient for the texts we will be dealing with. Let us 
now take a look at a typical poetic text (no. 11). Interlinear 
glosses are supplied where meanings are known or contextually 
probable. An x under a vowel marks the syllable except in the 
cadence where a scansion is provided. 
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1 est mruvaad saristroiA Sfarvad a^trkoA 

X XXX XX XX - " - " - 

this stele to Saristros (is) dedicated, the patron deity 

2 va,ma§ vicv areA kaiared-kmg iskoS 

XX XXXX XX- " - - 

? I built ? ? all 

3 avi£ qidad saw vratuX arSr&nsrg kasnod 

xx xx xx xxx - - - - 

? ? ? ? ? ? 

4 kSbXtaX-kS atrgolX tafaaX fabaXkol 

xx xxxxx- “ - 

? ? ? ? 

5 avkav Stamv uved-maS varedtaX SfatoS 

xxxxxxx x w - - « - 

legal document writes ? owner (?) 

6 kot-ai cat ged-k-x-ad cfiSad isaaXal umvod 

xx x x x xx - - 

as he dedicates quod ...id ? ? ? 

7 saristroiX srkastuS katovalis suAoS 

XX XX XX X X X “ - 

for S. S. of K. the son (daughter?) 

8 datroSis qaXmXad qis labtfinal atrokl 

xxx xxx x x - " - - 

priest(ess) temple (?) who built ? 

9 Sfardak artimuX dSv caqrlaX aStrkoA 

xxxxx x x x - - - - 

and of Sardis for Artemis I gave holy patroness 

10 fakix est inal adalX aksaakmX iskod 

xx x xx xxxx - “ - 

so this made ? and ? to him everything (gave?) 

11 vanxakt esvav ifrol qis fakorfid katofn 

xx xxxx x ~ - - - 

? to them ? he who defiles the inscription 

12 buk mruvaaX fakmXatav viSSis vaarS nid kantrod 

x x xx x xx x x x - - 

or the stele, to him good ? not shall-befall 

Looking at the cadence, the first thing that strikes us im 
mediately is that in five of the six even-numbered lines the 
fourth from the last syllable is overtly marked with a long vow 
el: (4) tafaaA fabaAkol (- | -“--), (6) isaaAal umvod 
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(- | ----), (8) labtSnal atrokl (- | -“--), (10) aksaakmA 

iskod (- | - ~ - -) , (12) vaarg nid kantrod (- - - -). The ca¬ 
dence in each of these lines (except the last) is epitritic. 

This pattern is also obeyed in line 2 where the fourth-from-final 
heavy syllable is marked by a double consonant: katared-kmg 
iskog (- - | - - _ -). The epitritic (trochaic) cadence is 
therefore perfectly regular in even-numbered lines. We have al¬ 
ready mentioned that all final syllables are anceps. 

In odd-numbered lines the cadence is iambic («-«-): (1) 

gfarvad agtrkoA (- | «---), (5) varedtaA gfatog (~ | ----), 

(7) katovalis guAog (- - | ~ , (9) caqrlaA agtrkoA (- - j 

--"-), (11) fakorfid katofn (- | --«-). Lines 5 and 11 

have a dochmiac close (~ | - - ~ -) instead of the usual strict¬ 
ly iambic cadence. In lines 3 and 12 a substitution of four 
longs for the expected cadences has been made. This, as we will 
see later, is a common substitution in Lydian poetry. 

It is clear that these lines demonstrate a fixed cadence 
and that the alternation of strong and weak time is regular. The 
notion of a cadence in Lydian poetry seems to have been curious¬ 
ly overlooked by scholars in the past. Also, the functional 
identity of a vowel plus double consonant and a long vowel (writ¬ 
ten double) in the fourth from the last syllable has not been 
recognized by Vetter who simply says that -aa- counts as two syl¬ 
lables ( ibid ., p. 48). 

Another striking feature is that, while the cadence proper 
begins with the fourth or third from the last syllable, the only 
obligatory break in the line precedes the fifth from the last 
syllable: (1) gfarvad agtrkoA , (3) argxSnsrg kasnod . (4) tafaaA 

fabaAkol , (5) varedtaA gfatog , (6) isaaAal umvod , (8) labtSnal 

atrokl , (10) aksaakmA iskod , (11) fakorfid katofn . Notice that 

the expected place of the caesura is also an argument in favor 
of reading -aa- as one syllable in the cadence. The normal po¬ 
sition of the caesura is violated only four times: (2) kaxaredkmg 
iskod , (7) katovalis guAog , (9) cagrlaA agtrkoA., and (12) vjggis 

vaarg nid kantrod . In each of these four lines the caesura pre¬ 
cedes the sixth rather than the usual fifth from the last sylla¬ 
ble. The pattern is therefore caesura 'adjoining' (to use Jakob- 
son's formula) the sixth syllable from the end of the verse line. 
This is reminiscent of the Avestan twelve syllable line in which 
the caesura may be said to adjoin the sixth-from-last syllable 
although, as in Lydian, there is a predilection for the heph- 
themimeral (in Lydian, Bucolic) caesura. Compare the following 
verses: 

Gathic: iBa I haiBya naro | aBa jenayo 

drujo haca raBemo yarns | spasuBa fraidim (Yasna 53.6. 

1 - 2 ) 6 

Y. Av.: tern yazata yo daSvao | ahuro mazdao 

airyene vaejahi | vaQhuyao daityayao (Yast 15.2) 7 

Likewise in the Vedic jagati stanza (the third commonest 
type in the Rig Veda) there is normally a (secondary) pause pre¬ 
ceding the fifth from the last syllable, e.g. — 

ananudd I I vrsabho I dddhato vadhd 

1 1 o • 1 

gambhird rsv6 || cisam | astakaviah (2.21.4) 
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The usual cadence for the Avestan dodecasyllable is - - - - 
(partial fixation of the fourth from the last syllable, but of 
none before that). In the Rig Veda even the fifth from the last 

syllable is fixed, the formula being as in the verse 

cited above. We may assume for the Indo-European twelve sylla¬ 
ble line a basic iambic cadence beginning in the fourth-from-fi- 
nal syllable, with a tendency toward a long in the fifth and an 

occasional variant admitting a long in the fourth. The opening 

line of our Lydian text has a perfect cadence: 

est mruvaad saristroSA | Sfarvad aitrkoA 
x x xx XX XX 

The common Lydian variations such as (8) dSv caqrlaA aStrkoA 
(- || - - | - - w -) and (11) qis fakorfid katofn (- || « | - - 
- -) are typical of those found in the Avesta. With the first 
type one can compare the - « | « - w - cadence typical of a 
twelve syllable line in Alcaus, e.g. — 

ex XEpdxoov yac eXecpavxuvav 

Xdpav to) ^tcpeoc XPtaoSdxav ’ixuv (Lobel - Page 350) 

Notice that the second of the common variations, beginning at 
the caesura, is a perfect dochmiac line, type anSiov giov (Aesch. 
Ag.^ 1145) or beginning after the caesura as in Lydian: not 
"jT^ayouct xr)\£nXayxxot TiXdvat,- - - ~ - | ~ - (Aesch., Prom 

Vinct . 576). 8 

We have already noted that the iambic cadence alternates 
with a trochaic cadence in Lydian. In Indo-European the trocha¬ 
ic cadence is characteristic of the eleven syllable line. For 
example, the Vedic tristubh (commonest metre in the Rig Veda) 
has a hendecasyllabic line with trochaic cadence, e.g. — 

pr i. nutana I maghavan I y! cakartha (5.31.6 b) 


6 sta varta I maruto I vipram dccha (1.165.14 c) 

Likewise in Greek lyric poetry several common types of hen- 
decasyllables have a trochaic cadence: 

Aleman 59 (a) 1 "Epox; pe 6r)5xe Hi5npi6o<; yCfnaxt 
(Page) 

Sapphic strophe: $ai'vexai' pot x?jvo<; tooc, §£otcav 
(Sappho) 2ppev (tvT)p ?5xxtc evdvxt6c xot 

taddvet xal xXdcnov &6u tptovef- 
aac unaxodet (LP 31) 


Glyconic-bacchiac: -&puaxa xa\ peXlTXioxoc avOep^Sr)^ (LP 96.15) 
(Sappho) 

For the most part Greek has generalized the eleven syllable 
line with either the trochaic or the iambic cadence, as in the 
Alcaic strophe. Serbo-Croatian has a tendency toward the tro¬ 
chaic cadence although it has generalized the twelve syllable 
line (see Jakobson, ojd. cit., p. 428f.). Slavic probably inher¬ 
ited a hendecasyllable with trochaic close and a dodecasyllable 
with iambic close, contaminated the two, and generalized the 
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twelve syllable line and the trochaic cadence. 

Now, Lydian has no eleven syllable line. It has instead a 
twelve and a thirteen syllable line. In the verse cited above, 
lines 1, 3, 5, and 7 have thirteen syllables and the rest (ex¬ 
cept the last) have twelve. The fourteen syllables of the last 
line simply mark the close of the verse. For a typological par¬ 
allel compare the Spenserian Stanza. Leaving aside the last 
line, we notice that the trochaic close is characteristic of the 
twelve syllable (even-numbered) lines while the iambic cadence 
generally accompanies the thirteen syllable (odd-numbered) lines. 
This pattern breaks down only in line 9 which has twelve sylla¬ 
bles and an iambic cadence. Nevertheless, the general pattern 
is clear. The Lydian dodecasyllable has a trochaic close and 
the thirteen syllable line an iambic cadence. 

There is perfect isomorphism between the Indo-European hen- 
decasyllable with trochaic close and the Lydian dodecasyllable 
with trochaic close on the one hand, and the Indo-European dodec¬ 
asyllable with iambic close and the Lydian thirteen syllable line 
with iambic close on the other. 

That two inherited verse lines can each be incremented by 
one syllable in a dialect area has a parallel in North Russia 
where the inherited twelve and eight syllable lines (attested in 
Serbo-Croatian) have thirteen and nine syllables respectively 
(Jakobson, ibid ., p. 430f.). 

Just as the North Russian thirteen syllable line allows 
variations of twelve syllables, so the less carefully composed 
Lydian poetic texts occasionally substitute hendecasyllables for 
dodecasyllables, e.g. — 

12.4 cinaX qis qiraX fStvintat tutrloX 
xx x XX XX - -w- 

13.9 akad vratog aggmX votlX tarbxad 
xx xx xxx 

Text no. 13 has more substitutions than any of the other 
poetic texts. The syllable count of lines 2 and 3 is difficult 
to ascertain, given the ambiguity of verse final (2) vgtaag (one 
or two syllables?), (3) qiraad (two or three syllables?). Making 

this allowance, the syllable count of lines 1 - 9 is: 14, 12 
(13?), 12 (13?), 12, 11, 10, 12, 12, 11. Lines 10 - 13 are miss¬ 
ing the beginning of the line so that no syllable count is ascer¬ 
tainable. Text no. 12 appears to be arranged in triads with a 
basic syllable-count pattern of 12-13-12. But hendecasylla¬ 
bles are freely substituted for dodecasyllables in this text, so 
that the actual syllable count is: 11 - 13 - 11, 11 - 13 - 12, 

11 - 14 - 12. 

There can be no doubt that Lydian metre is a syllable-count 
metre. The number of syllables in a given verse line is never 
less than ten nor more than fourteen. Typically, a poetic text 
contains one fourteen syllable line which, as we remarked above, 
serves as a 'frame'. There is only one ten syllable line in the 
corpus of Lydian poetic texts: 13.6 nikxag bitat ulxin koxxig 
tarblag . Therefore, the Lydian poetic line contains either thir¬ 
teen or twelve syllables with an optional variant of eleven syl¬ 
lables. The more carefully prepared texts contain fewer substi¬ 
tutions. For example, text no. 11 has none at all. 

Now, how does one recognize a 'carefully prepared' text 
(aside from the consistent syllable count and cadence)? We have 
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chosen text no. 11 as a model typical of the best poetry in Lydi¬ 
an tradition. This is supported epigraphically: 

The letters ... have two peculiarities unique in 
Lydian epigraphy so far as known: their slender 
shafts have a cross-section not v-shaped but semi¬ 
circular, and broaden at the tips into apices about 
twice as wide as the body of the shaft. To these 
features as much as to its evenness is due the ele¬ 
gance of the lettering. The marble is whiter and 
of finer grain and has a more highly finished sur¬ 
face than that of any other stele in our collec¬ 
tion. 9 


There can be no doubt that this stele is of the finest qual¬ 
ity in Lydian tradition. It can scarcely be an accident that 
the best prepared marble stele and the best prepared poetic com¬ 
position in the Lydian corpus coincide, for it is a religious 
text, carefully prepared by an educated temple priest(ess), in¬ 
volving the dedication of a monument to SaristroS and Artemis. 

In recapitulation, Lydian metre depends on syllable count. 
There is a twelve syllable line and a thirteen syllable line 
which go back to the Indo-European hendecasyllable and dodecasyl- 
lable respectively. 

Every poetic line in the Lydian corpus (with the exception 
of text no. 13 which is highly irregular in many ways) has a 
fixed and consistent cadence. Only the ends of the lines remain 
of text no. 14 so that a syllable count cannot be established, 
but one can see that the cadence is just like that of no. 11: 

14.1 . . . factot ([- ~] - -) , (2) . . . - Aak tagok ([-] - - -) , (3) 

...- taarAk arktoA (----), (4) ... §ako§ ([ w -] « -), (5) ... 

fa]larmlv gtolt (~ | - ~ - -) , (6) ... ciraAad iskod (- | --__), 

(7) ... mrslai sitarfAoS (- | - - - -), (8) ... saralA taktod (~ | 

- - - -), (9) ... qiraA gnvvatoAk (- | ~ - - -), (10) ... katfAads 

gA Satrot (- | - - - -). A clear alternation of cadences is ob¬ 
servable here. In text no. 12, on the other hand, there is no 
alternation of cadences. Out of ten lines all but 2 and 3 have 
a dochmiac (----) close. In 2 and 3 four longs have been sub¬ 
stituted for the expected cadence, as in 11.3, 12. 

Every one of Meillet's requirements for an Indo-European 
metric system are met by Lydian: 

Lydian Indo-European 

1. Fixed syllable count and 1. Fixed syllable count and 

cadence cadence 


a. thirteen syllables 

(iambic close) 

b. twelve syllables 
(trochaic close) 

2. Free opening clausula 

3. Obligatory caesura before 

fifth from last syllable 
(true of 12 and 13 syl¬ 
lable line) 


a. twelve syllables 

(iambic close) 

b. eleven syllables 
(trothaic close) 

2. Free opening clausula 

3. Obligatory caesura [before 

fifth from last syllable 
(true of 12 syllable 
line only)] 
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Regarding the minor discrepancy in the position of the cae¬ 
sura, it must only be remarked that Lydian simply disposed of 
the early caesura characteristic of the Indo-European hendecasyl- 
lable, having done away with the Indo-European hendecasyllable 
itself. This may be regarded as an innovation on the part of 
Lydian. Two further innovations are vowel assonance in verse- 
final position and the use of the twelve and thirteen syllable 
line in stanzaic alternation. The latter is not so clearly an 
innovation. The stanzaic alternation of two lines accompanied 
by an alternation of cadences has an interesting parallel in 
Aleman's Partheneion, cf. 11. 36-43 (ed. Page): 


efoxi xiq $tu3v xtaic. 

8 6'c(Xpi.o<;, ’daxtc eucppwv 

ap£pav [6i] anX^XEu 
cfotXavTOt • eyuv 6'ae£6u) 
’Ayt6G3c to (pax; • 8pu3 
F ’ ut' oTXlov 5vxep Spiv 
'Ayi6to papTijpETat, 
cpa^vrjv • ep£ 6 ’otjt ’ enaivr)v 


(T 

sylls, 

) 

(8 

sylls. 

) 

(7 

sylls, 

) 

(8 

sylls. 

) 

(7 

sylls, 

) 

(8 

sylls, 

) 

(7 

sylls, 

) 

(8 

sylls, 

) 


There is a clear alternation of seven and eight syllable 
lines and of iambic and trochaic cadences. The idea of a Lydian 
influence 10 is ruled out by the independent tradition in Sopho¬ 
cles, cf. Oed . Tyr . 885-6 (Raven, ibid . §131): 

Aaxag dcp6pr)TO<; ou6e (8 sylls.) 

6aip6vcov e6t) a£puv (7 sylls.) 


Lydian influence is doubtful anyway because of the discrep¬ 
ancy both in the number of syllables per line and in the associ¬ 
ation of the iambic close with the shorter line and the trochaic 
with the longer. This is precisely the reverse of the Lydian 
situation which, however, does have parallels in Sophocles: 

Trach. 134-5 (Raven §43) 


B£Paxe, to) 6 'E7t£px£Tai 

w-w_w-w- 

(8 sylls.) 

XatpEuv te xal a'cfpea^ai 

------- 

(7 sylls.) 

Oed. Col. 1722-3 



X-fiyeTE tou6 ' ’dyout •xaxQv 

-------- 

(8 sylls . ) 

yap SuadtXajTot ovbz.Cc, 


(7 sylls.) 

Oed. 

Col. 1671-2 


ou to p£v, aXXo 6 e pi^, 

- - “ - - w -1 i 

xaTpot ’dpcpUTOv 

(12 sylls . 

SXaoTOv &tpa 6wap6pot 

v aTevaCeav 

(11 sylls. 
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From the point of view of syllable count, cadence, and position 
of the caesura, this last couplet is isomorphic in every way to 
our Lydian verse 11.1-2: 

est mruvaad saristroSA gfarvad aStrkoi 
x xxx xx x x || _ ~ - w - (13) 

vSnxai vicv are! katared-kmS iskog 
xx x x x x || - «| - " (12) 

Latvian and Lithuanian folk songs, which normally have 
verse lines of eight (commonest type), ten, eleven or twelve 


syllables, also have this alternation, e.g.— 

Latvian: 11 Es moza meitiya, mao loba laimeya (12) 

Aug mayi jereyi, aug kozujeyi, (11) 

Ir munai visteyai divpadsmit cuoleilu (12) 

Divi devu kungam, divi vonogam. (11) 

Vel mayi poSai ostopi palyka. (11) 


'I am a small girl, I have good fortune. 

My little lambs are growing, my little kids 
are growing, 

My little hen has twelve chickens; 

Two I gave to the baron, two to the hawk, 
And I still have eight left over.' 


Lith.: 12 Kur bega SuSupe, kur NSmunas tSka (12) 

Tai mtisy tev^ne, gra21 Lietuvd (11) 

2ia brdliai artdjai lietuviskai §nSka (12) 

2ia skafftba po k&imus Birutes daina (11) 

T^gul bega musu upes 1 marias gilidusiasl (14) 


Tegul skaffiba rnhsp dainos p5 sails placidusias!(14) 

'Where the £e§upe flows, where the Nemunas runs. 

That is our fatherland, beautiful Lithuania. 

Here brother plowmen speak Lithuanian, 

Here echoes the song of Biriite through the 
villages. 

Let our rivers flow into the deepest seas. 

Let our songs echo across the broadest lands.' 

Notice how the fourteen syllable lines serve to mark the 
close of the Lithuanian stanza. This is typologically parallel 
to the Lydian situation. 

Whether this sort of alternation represents an inherited 
situation or an independent development in all three traditions 
must remain an open question. One can only reason, as did Meil- 
let, that the parallelism is too perfect and complete to be to¬ 
tally accidental. 

Lydian has another kind of poetic text, heretofore unrecog¬ 
nized. The reason these texts have not been recognized is sim¬ 
ply that on the surface they do not appear to be poetic. There 
is no vowel assonance and interpolations have obscured the syl¬ 
lable count. The texts in question are numbers 23 and 24. They 
are parallel texts and by comparing the two versions it is pos¬ 
sible to remove the interpolations and established a 'normalized' 
text. Leaving out the irrelevent parts of both texts, let us 
now take a look at the parallel sections: 
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23.5 ... Snxet mitridastai mitratalis (6) kavei ... (9) akmXis 

24.1 Snxgt mitridastai mitra[talis] (2) kavei ... (7) akmXis 

» 

qis citollad bitad (10) fakmXitin qXd&nk artimuk 

qis citollad bitaad ... (12) fakmXit artimui ibiimsis 

katsarlokid (11) buX bilXk arlyllX qyraX 

(13) katsarlokid bX bilXk arlilX (14) qiraX artimuXkin 

gtverikin (12) sarokak esvav civav nikumgk (13) savSnt nik 

gtversn (15) sarokak nikumgk savgnt nik (16) 

bis nik bilis arlyllis (14) qysk amukit qyd faifgnu 

bis nik bil ifgnis ... (18) ... akit amu nSqid (19) faifgnu 

akat (15) ... kantoru. 

... (20) ... akat ... (21) ... kantoru. 


The opening line of our parallel text is part of a procla¬ 
mation formula. This becomes clear from a comparison of 24.If. 
and 24.17f.: 

24.1 Snxgt mitridastai mitratalis (2) kavei nak amu katosv 
faov 

24.17 Snxgt nak amu mitridastaXi (18) katosv faov 

Factoring out what is common to both passages, we are left 
with a formula Snxgt nak amu katosv faov 1 (he, someone) commands 
and I make public the order'. The formula has ten syllables 
and is constructed so that names can be freely inserted. 

Note the poetic position of the verb ( Snxgt ) at the beginning of 
the sentence. Moreover, it is probably not chance that the name, 
patronymic, and epithet ( mitridastai mitratalis kavei 'Mitri- 
dastai, son of Mitratai, a priest’) also constitute ten syllables 
and that text line 1 ( Snxgt mitridastai mitratalis ) and 2 ( kave§ 
nak amu katosv faov ) have ten syllables each. 

The second line of the parallel text is identical in both 
versions. Making use of the metrical resolution bitaad (three 
syllables) recommended by 24.7, it will be noticed that the line 
akmXis qis citollad bitaad has ten syllables. 

The third line contains several interpolations: fakmXit(in) 
(qXdSnk) artimui(k) (ibiimsis) katsarlokid 'then may (both QXdSni 
and) Artemis (of Ephesus) annihilate him'. The deity QXdSni oc¬ 
curs nowhere in 24 so that it is clearly an interpolation in 23. 
The reason for the interpolation is that at some later point in 
Lydian history (after the composition of these formulas) QXdSni 
came to be closely associated with Artemis, cf. 4b: ej_ vSnai 
manelis alulis akmXt qis fgnsXibid fakmXt qXdSni artymuk vcbaqent 
'this is the grave-chamber of Manei, son of Alu§; if anyone dam¬ 
ages it, QXdSni and Artemis shall bring him to ruin'. 

Regarding the epithet ibiimsis in 24, the following remark 
can be made. In 23 there is an introduction before the main 
text, whereas 24 opens with the text itself beginning Snxgt 
mitridastai.... Now, in this introduction appears the formula 
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23.4 artimuk ibgimsis katsarlokid . Therefore, the insertion of 

ibgimsis in 24.12 was motivated by an earlier line that was pres- 
ent in the tradition but not repeated in 24. The addition of 
the particle in to fakmAit in 23.10 is a simple case of double 
emphasis: in and it. are both emphatic particles whose respec¬ 

tive functions are not entirely clear. Factoring out once again 
what is common to both texts, we are left with a line fakmAit 
artimug katsarlokid with exactly ten syllables. 

Following the same procedure in the next line, it is possi¬ 
ble to extract a ten-syllable verse bA_ bilAk arlilA qiraX Stversn 
'doing damage (?) to him and his own land'. Going on, we notice 
that esvav civav 'to these gods' is clearly an interpolation in 
23.12, leaving an octosyllabic line sarokak nikumek savent 'and 
saroka - (word of unknown meaning) shall never prosper...'. 

Reconstructing the next line poses many difficulties. To 
begin with, the expression nik bilis arlyllis qysk in 23.13f. is 
completely obscure. The variant nik bis nik bil sfenis 'neither 
he nor his property' in 24.15f. is a very old legal formula, cf. 

42.5 buAk bilk gfenav 'both on him and on his possessions'. It 
is old because the original 'short-form' genitive bil occurs on¬ 
ly in this expression. Elsewhere it has been replaced by the i_- 
stem adjective bil-i-s . Otherwise, there are only three other 
instances of a short-form genitive in Lydian. One is valvel 'of 
Valve-' (if the reading is correct) found on some electrum coins 
from Ephesus, among the oldest known, dating back to the end of 
the seventh or beginning of the sixth century (see Gusmani, p. 

17). Another is artimul in the religious formula sivraAmis 
artimul 'Priester(kollegium) der Artimug' (22.9, 11, 12). Aside 

from this formula the genitive of artimul is always a form of 
the i-stem adjective artimulis . The only other genitive of this 
type occurs on an inscription from Magnesia on the Sipylos (54. 

1): es anlola atragtal gakardal 'this is the grave-stele of 

Atragtag, son of §akardas'. The inscription cannot be dated. 

The short-form genitive is here a dialect preservation. 

Given that bilis arlyllis in 23.13 is motivated by the for¬ 
mula buA bilAk arlyllA qyraA in 23.11, and that bilis is a re¬ 
placement of the obsolete form bil , it is clear that 24 has the 
proper reading because it is entirely unmotivated (lectio dif- 
ficilior): nik bis nik bil gfgnis . This is supported by the 
formula bil-k gfgnav to which bil gfgnis is directly parallel, 
and by the corruption qysk in 23.14 which is completely obscure. 
If it means 'anything', as has been suggested, and the line is 
to be translated 'neither he nor anything [that is] his own', 
one wonders why the form is qys-k of common gender rather than 
neuter qy(d)-k . There are other problems, but this is suffici¬ 
ent to establish our case that 24 is the correct version. 

At this point there is an obvious interpolation in 24 which 
is completely absent from 23. After gfenis the text continues: 
serlik srmlis (17) an-cit nak amu mitridastaAg katosv faov 'and 
the authority of the temple commands and I make public the dic¬ 
tum for Mitridastag'. After this interpolation the text goes 
on: akit amu naqid (19) fagfgnu nak aarav nak birak (20) [n]ak 
dgtn gmv akat amu mitridas[tax] (21) [ka]veX kantoru 'and what¬ 
ever I own — my yard ('Hof'), house, and personal property — 
that I entrust to Mitridastag the priest'. The idea in 23 is 
similar but less verbose: amukit qyd fagfenu akat (15) bavafuX 
selXk kantoru 'and what(ever) I own, that I entrust to the shrine 
and (its) authority'. Factoring out what is common to both ver- 
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sions we are left with a formula ak.it amu nSqid (or amukit qid ) 
fagfgnu akat kantoru 'and as for me, whatever I own, that I give 
up'. The first part of the formula varies but the second half 
is constant. We expect the second half to be constant because 
it represents the end of the verse. The reason for the discrep¬ 
ancy in the first half becomes clear when we consider that the 
text lines on stele no. 23 have been consciously arranged to 
make ten syllables of each: 

23.12 sarokak esvav civav nikumgk 
xxxxx xx xxx 

13 savSnt nik bis nik bilis arlyllis 

xx x x x xxxxx 

14 qysk amukit qyd fagfgnu akat 

x xxx x x xxxx 

This is not true of 24, cf. (17) Sntgt nak amu mitridastaXg 
(nine syllables), (18) katosv faov akit amu nSqid (eleven sylla¬ 

bles) . Therefore it is clear that 23 has been tampered with and 
that nSqid in 24 must be preferred to its variant qyd in 23. 

This yields a formula nSqid fagfgnu akat kantoru 'whatever I own, 
that I give up', a line of exactly ten syllables. Picking up 
the residue, we see that the previous line nik bis nik bil gfenis 
plus the introduction to the last formulaic line, akit amu, con¬ 
stitute ten syllables: nik bis nik bil gfgnis akit amu 'neither 
he nor his property, and as for me...'. 

Our reconstructed text therefore looks like this: 

1 anxgt [(1-a) mitridastag mitratalis 

xx xxxx|-~-- 

kaveg] nak amu katosv faov 

XX X XX x|~- 

2 ak-mX-is qis citollad bitaad 

x xx X “ - w__ 

3 fak-mX-it artimug katsarlokid 

X XX X xx| - - “ - 

4 bX bilXk arlillX qiraX gtversn 

x xx x x x | — w 

5 sarokak nikumgk savgnt 


6 nik bis nik bil gfgnis akit amu 

x x x x x x | « - - 

7 nSqid fagfgnu akat kantoru 

xx x x x “ | - - “ - 

Not only does every line have ten syllables but there is 
also a fixed cadence — the same alternating iambic-trochaic ca¬ 
dence that we have seen in the other poetic texts. Lines 1, 3, 

5, 7 have an iambic close with the usual possibility of a dochmiac 
variant. Lines 1-a, 2, 4, 6 have a trochaic pattern with a rath¬ 
er unusual variant in 6 unless amu scans - 51 , but that is impos¬ 
sible to decide since Lydian does not write -mm- and Hittite 
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ammuk is ambiguous. We thus have the possibility of a paroemiac 
close in 4 and 6, but owing to the impossibility of determining 
the quantity of the /i/ in qiraX and the /m/ in amu it is better 
not to speculate but rather to regard them as indetermined. If 
they are paroemiacs we have here an extreme archaism because the 
paroemiac close, according to Jakobson, is the one most closely 
associated with the Indo-European ten syllable line, with which 
our Lydian decasyllable is readily identifiable. Compare the 
following traditions: 

Sappho: nXiipric pev ecpaLvet* a aeXavva* 

ai 6'ux; nep\ pO^ov ecTd-Sriaav (LP 154) 

Oupajpa) tc< 56£<; Eiruop^yui ol (Jakobson, p. 460) 

Serbo-Croatian: Pa j&S-da-ti vise jade kazem ( ibid ., p. 418) 

Lithuanian: As girdejau, ku motua kalba ( ibid ., p. 463) 

Glabies, padite, ar linu ziedu: 

Kad iesu tautas, tad segSu sagsu 

(Latv. Taut. Dz. 1823) 

* . . . * -— ... i 

rasi ks^yam || rasi mitram asme 
rasi idrdha ]| indra marutam nah 
. (2.11.14) 13 

The Indo-European decasyllable is therefore preserved unal¬ 
tered in Lydian. It is doubtless the fact that Indo-European 
had two entirely different metres, a decasyllable on the one hand 
and a hen-, do-decasyllable alternating with an octosyllable on 
the other, that enabled Lydian to preserve one intact but to in¬ 
crement the longer by one syllable, perhaps by polarization from 
the decasyllable. They were two distinct metres in Indo-Europe¬ 
an and so they are in Lydian. The decasyllable is used for le¬ 
gal matters and the longer line for dedications, rituals, curses, 
etc. 

Into the decasyllabic text has been interjected an octosyl¬ 
lable sarokak nikumek savSnt , a perfect eight syllable glyconic, 
type Sappho ail 6t pfj, aXXa a'Eyu) (LP 94.9). 

This is perhaps the most notable innovation on the part of 
Lydian. In Indo-European the eleven and twelve syllable lines 
alternate with an octosyllable; the decasyllable alternates with 
nothing. Lydian has taken these four metrical lengths and redis¬ 
tributed them such that the decasyllable alternates with the oc¬ 
tosyllable in stanzaic form and the two longer lines alternate 
with each other in stichic form, just like the hepta- and octo¬ 
syllables in Aleman. Having redistributed the two shorter and 
the two longer lines, Lydian proceeded to lengthen the two long¬ 
er by one syllable each. Another reason why the shorter lines 
remained untouched is that the legal subject matter written in 
them represents a more archaic and formulaic type of language 
than that of the usual dedicatory and curse inscriptions which 
were freely composed by any layman. The archaic character of 
the texts also accounts for the lack of vowel assonance typical 
of later poetry. 

The Lydian decasyllable owes its preservation to the many 
legal formulas that were composed in that metre at a very early 
stage and which continued in use long after the inherited eleven 


Latvian: 


Rig Veda: 
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and twelve syllable lines had been lengthened. To change the 
ten syllable line would have meant changing legal formulas. 

There can be little doubt that Lydian metre is of Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean provenience. The fixed cadence and the position of the 
caesura are identical in both traditions. The inherited verse 
lines of eight, ten, eleven, and twelve syllables all have their 
counterpart in Lydian. The fact that these are the only exist¬ 
ing metrical lengths in Lydian and the only lengths that can be 
reconstructed for Indo-European from other comparative evidence 
supports our claim that Lydian metre represents a direct contin¬ 
uation of the Indo-European tradition. 
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DERIVED IMPERFECTIVES FROM PERFECTIVE 
i-VERBS IN RUSSIAN 1 

LAWRENCE NEWMAN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

0.0 i-verbs have the "thematic vowel" i in the forms of the 
present and non-present tenses, e.g. roBoptfTb, roBopfliub. The 
vast majority of i-verbs are imperfective. They form perfective 
verbs by the addition of a prefix. A perfective i-verb forms a 
derived imperfective (DI) verb by means of a derivational suffix, 
either -ivaj- or -aj-. 

1.0 In 1876, Ja. Grot first proposed that the 3rd person plural 
and the infinitive be selected as "basic forms" of each Russian 
verb. His teaching remained more or less unchallenged until 
1948, when R. Jakobson, following Bloomfield's concept of an 
"artificial underlying form," (219) set up a single stem for 
each Russian verb. Jakobson astutely observed that the relation¬ 
ship of the "present" and "non-present" stems was consistent 
enough to posit a single stem from which all other necessary in¬ 
formation could be derived. 

1.1 With a 2-stem system—present and non-present—the stress 
pattern of a verb was derived by comparing the respective stress 
positions of the two stems. In Jakobson's treatment, stress pat¬ 
tern was indicated for each stem. 

For graphic reasons, the present paper utilizes different 
stress symbols than Jakobson used in 1948, but the binary prin¬ 
ciple underlying fixed vs. mobile stress patterns is preserved. 

An acute stress marker " " " indicates fixed stress and may oc¬ 
cur on the root vowel or on the theme vowel of a stem: znak6rpi- 
or govopi-. 2 A supralinear x indicates a mobile pattern in the 
present, namely stress on the ending in the 1st Sg. and impera¬ 
tive and on the root vowel in other forms of the present tense: 

pro§£- : npow$, npacfi, npOcmub 

2.0 This paper presents an account of the distribution of the 
derivational suffixes -aj- and -ivaj- (cyrillic infinitives in 
-aTb, -tub, -biBaTb, -HBaTb) as utilized by prefixed perfective 
(PP) i-verbs. -aj- is always stressed, and -ivaj- has stress on 
the vowel preceding it. The account is based on a sample of the 
existing i-verbs (cf. BrSuer's statistics [Kiparsky: 316]) but 
it includes all i-verbs with derived imperfectives which occur 
in Bielfeldt (see 2.1) except verbs which occur only reflexively. 

Investigators agree (Saxmatov, Obnorskij, Vinogradov, Acad¬ 
emy Grammar) that -ivaj- is highly productive today whereas -aj- 
is less productive. Contemporary Standard Russian (CSR) contains 
a number of DI's in -aj- which date back to a time when -aj- was 
more productive as well as many DI's in -ivaj- which are more 
recent. For instance, the relatively late perfectivizing prefix 
o-bez- forms a DI exclusively with -ivaj- (ex.: ofieaflfi/mTb -*■ 
o6eafl(5^HBaTb) . Because "older" in Russian is related to a time 
of greater influence of the Church language, the derivational 
suffix -aj- is often identified "with words borrowed from Church 
Slavonic" (Saxmatov: 163). Similarly, Gre£ (quoted by Vinogra¬ 
dov: 509) states that if a prefixed perfective (PP) verb is ab¬ 

stract or high style, then it will form a DI in -aj-: 

Ec/im SHaHEHne npefl/iowHoro r/iaro/ia ocTaeTcn nepso- 
Haia/ibHoe, npoGToe, (])H3 HMBgkob , to OKOHHaHHe dbiBaeT 
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no/moe, HanpMMBp; Bbide/iHBaTb, 3araLflHBaTbCH, 

□ dropamHBaTb , nepencuiHHBaTb , odpyitMBaTb, iy- 
TBepwHBaTb , Bbi/ian^HBaTb ; ec/in we aHaneHME - 
oflHoro nepexoflMT b cnbic/i OTB/isHSHHbiH, yMCTBeHHbiki, 

B O 3 B biuje H H y M , TO DKOHHaHHB yceHaBTCfl, HanpHMBp : 
ydejiHTb , yroiflaTb , orpawflaTb , nepe jicmaTb , nc - 
no jih h Tb , paapyuaTb , yTBepmflaTb ■ 

2.1 It is assumed here that imperfective derivation is morpho¬ 
logical, and that there should be enough information in the para¬ 
digm (and therefore in the stem) of the PP i-verbs to enable a 
student to predict which DI suffix a given verb takes. Yet no 
investigator has been able to elicit any criteria which will ac¬ 
count for 90% of the DI's from i-verbs. In an effort to find a 
solution to this problem, the present analysis poses the follow¬ 
ing question: Is there a connection between the paradigmatic 
stress pattern of an i-verb and the choice of DI' suffix? 

2.2 For the present analysis, the existence or non-existence of 
a DI was determined by its presence or absence in the Academy 
Dictionary (1957-1961). Only in cases of doubt were later sourc¬ 
es consulted. ( Velkff-fiesko-ruskff slovnik , 1952-1964, and C/ioBapb 
CQBpBMeHHoro pyccKoro jiHTepaTypHoro fi3y h a , 1950-1965.) The ac¬ 
tual corpus of the analysis, however, was taken from Bielfeldt 
and relevant forms were then checked in the Academy Dictionary . 

3.0 Most investigators do not treat in detail the question of 
which i-verbs form DI's with which suffixes, although they do 
discuss such things as the change of root o to a before the 
-ivaj- suffix (e.g. HanonfiTb -*■ h a k d_n hb a t b Vinogradov (506) 

mentions that in verbs "where the prefix has lost its semantic 
valence and is almost never separated from the stem," the PP i- 
verb forms a DI in -aj-: BfjpydHTb -*■ BbipyddTb; nopaa^Tb no- 
pamciTb, but this criterion does not lend itself well to formal 
analysis. 

The most satisfactory treatment of the distribution of -ivaj- 
and -aj- is found in §axmatov's concise study (163), where he in¬ 
cludes stress patterns in his analysis: 

rip0H3B0flHyK] OCHOBy Ha -ja HaXOflMM npM 0CH0B8 Ha 
-m no odiUBMy npaBM/iy, oflHano, To/ibKO rorfla, Korpa 
b ocHOBe h ac t oHupero BperieHH yflapeHHe naflaeT Ha 
3T0 h . . . TaHwe eine h Tan, rfle yflapeHHe b HacT. 

BpeneHH Ko/ied/ieTCH, ho rfle b mhiJihhhthbb oho naflaeT 
Ha m . 

Saxmatov then states that regardless of stress, i-verbs borrowed 
from Church Slavonic form DI's with -aj-, and that all other DI's 
are formed with -ivaj-. Our findings agree with this as concerns 
end-stressed and stem-stressed verbs, but differ as concerns i- 
verbs with mobile stress. 

3.1 Method of Classification . 

If a PP i-verb occurs with more than one prefix, the verb 
is represented by the non-prefixed stem: -logii-. Otherwise, the 
single prefix with which it occurs is given: u-giilosti-yi-. 

With PP verbs where one prefix takes -aj- but another with the 
same root takes -ivaj-, the stem is not included in the figures 
for predictable derivation, but is treated under the heading 
"further comment." (Ex. so-pro-vo^£ •+ so-pro-vo2ddj- but vi-pro- 
vo^i- -+ vi-pro-vcizivaj-) 
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If a PP verb stem forms alternate DI's with both -aj- and 
-ivaj-, it is treated under the heading "DI doublets" (ex.: na- 
trayi- -*■ na-trlv^ivaj-; na-travjdj-) . 

3.2 Altogether 629 i-verb stems were analyzed. Verbs occurring 
with one or more prefixes were counted only once. The PP i-verbs 
were classified according to their stress pattern: Fixed Stem, 
Fixed Ending, or Mobile. 

Three groups of verbs, however, stand apart from this clas¬ 
sification: 

(Group A ) Verbs with Church Slavonic phonologic alternations 
must be accounted for separately in any description of CSR. All 
verbs marked CS form DI's in —aj— regardless of stress pattern, 
but the vast majority have fixed end stress. The following al¬ 
ternations indicate a CS verb: 

1. stem final d and zd mutate to 2d in the ppp and DI 

(19 verbs) 

2. stem final t mutates to sc in the 1st Sg., ppp and DI 

(24 verbs) 

(In addition, certain prefixes such as voz/vos , pre , blago , etc. 
indicate a CS verb.) 

Non-CS verbs in CSR also undergo mutations in forming the 
DI: the following stem final consonants regularly mutate: d -> 

2; t ■+■ c; st -f sc; s s; z 2; b -»• bj.; £ -* El? m -* mi; v -> vJL; 

f -> fi< Before the -ivaj- suffix unstressed root grapheme o -*■ 
a but stressed o a only optionally. 

(Group Sub-A) If the root of a PP i-verb contains the sequence 
- 0 C 0 -, it forms a DI in -ivaj-. This accounts for 9 end-stressed 
stems not otherwise accounted for by stress rules. 

If the root of a PP i-verb contains the sequence -(C)CRdC- 3 
it forms a DI in -aj-. (8 stems) 

Although historically, -oCo- is identified as a Russian root 
formation vs. CS -(C)CRdC-, it is incorrect to mark such a root 
CS (regardless of stress pattern) since, for example, -plati- 
does not have CS phonological alternation, and forms a DI in 
-ivaj-. 

(Group B) Simplex perfective verbs take -aj- (13 verbs). 

With some of these verbs, the stem final consonant becomes 
hard in the DI: br6§i- + bros&j-; kupi- po-kupdj-; stupi- 
stup&j-; xvat£- xvatdj-. 4 

When prefixed, br6§i- and xvatf- form a DI with -ivaj-, but 
with a stem-final hard consonant. 

(Group C) PP i-verbs whose stem-final consonant is jod take 
-ivaj-, regardless of stress (15 verbs). 

Verbs from these groups will be given in the appropriate 
sections. 

4.0 Analysis of PP i-verbs with Fixed End Stress (278 stems) 

Twenty-four end-stress stems are CS verbs (Group A) and 
therefore take -aj-: 

-be^i-; -graiji-; -gromoz^I-; -sla^i-; -svobo^i-; -xlacji-; 

ot-Sujll-; po-vre^i-; (but of course o-bez-vr6di- ■* o-bez- 

vr§2ivaj-); ufirecji-; u-go^i-; -upre^i-; o-bogati-; -preti - ; 
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-syati-; -krati-; u-kroti-; vo s-}muti-; vo-ploti-; 
o-tagoti-; po-seti-; pro-}sveti~; za-SCiti-; o-§£uti-; 
-vrati-. 

Nine verbs are - 0 C 0 - verbs and form a DI with -ivaj- (Group 
Sub-A): 

-boropi-; -govoyi-; -koro^i-; -molo^I-; -porosi-; -storozi-; 
-vorozi-; -vorosi-; -xologil-. 

There are two exceptions: 

o-zdoroyi- has o-zdorovjlj- 
za-polopl- has za-polopcij- 

(One " 0 C 0 " root forms DI doublets in -aj- and -ivaj-: -noroyi-.) 

Five stems are simplex perfectives (Group B) and therefore take 
-aj-: 

JiiSi-; pleiji-; resi-; vocji-; snabcji-. 

Six stems have root final jod- and therefore take -ivaj-: 

-dvoji-;-gnoji-;-kroj 1 -;-ploji-;-po ji-;-sloji-. 

There were 278 end-stressed stems in the corpus. Besides 
the 46 verbs mentioned above, 191 i-verbs form a DI in -Aj-. 

This accounts for 237 or 85% of the end-stressed i-verbs. Of 
the remaining 41 verbs, 6 form doublets, 11 require further com¬ 
ment, and 24 are exceptions. 

4.1 -aj- and -ivaj- doublets (6 stems) 

o-dol2i- -* o-dol2£j-; o-dlil2iva j - 5 
but raz-o-dolzi- -* raz-o-dolzcij- 

u-lesti- u-lesc&j-; u-l6icivaj- 

but substandard ob-lest£- ->• ob-le§Ccij- only 

pyi-noroyi- py i-norovJ.ci j -; pyi-nor^vliva j- 

o-pijl- ■* o-pijcij-; o-p£j.ivaj-. All other 
prefixes form DI in -ivaj-. 

za-pru^i- za-pruz&j-; za-prtizivaj- 
but pere-prugli- -> pere-prdzivaj- only 

u-snasti- -*■ u-snasceij-; u-sn&scivaj- 
but ras-snasti- -*■ ras-sn&scivaj- only 
o-snasti- o-sna£S&j- only 

4.2 Further Comment (11 stems) 
ob-duyi- has substandard ob-dUyivaj- 

za-ga^.1- za-g&5ivaj- but na-ga^i- has alternate stress 
na-g&yi- from which na-g&£ivaj- would be regular (see 
5.0) 

-kj.ig.i- has alternate stress -kj.£gi- from which -kjigivaj- 
would be regular. v-kj.lg£- has -ivaj-/-aj- doublets. 

v-krapi- has alternate stress v-kr&pi- plus two DI: 
v-krapj.li.j-; v-kr£pj.iva j - 
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so-pro-vocji- j 
pre-pro-vo^i- 

but stem stressed v£-pro-vo$i¬ 


(CS) 


ras-teret>i- (substandard) 


pro-vo2dcij- 

► vi-pro-vcizivaj- 
raz-ter^blivaj- 


pod-tver^i- (CS) -> pod-tverzd&j- 
u-tvercj£- (CS) -> u-tverzd&j- 
but za-tver<j£- -5- za-tv£rzivaj- 

na-tru^i- has alternate stress na-trugl£, from which 
na-trfi2ivaj- would be regular, 

but per ®_}tru^l- (CS) -*■ {-tru2d&j- 


vi-tuj-i- has stressed prefix vi- * vi-tupivaj-, vs. 
other prefixes which have -£.j . 

-vostja- -*■ -Vclstfivaj- 
but -osty£- -> -ostjcij- 


4.3 Exceptions (24 stems take -ivaj-) 

s-bolt£-; ras-cvet£~; s-kos£i-; pere-plo£:£-; pod-trupi-; 
-buy£-; -dolbi - ; -dufi-; -graoi-; -kopti-; -lusc£-; -mor£-; 
-most£ - ; -rast£~; -rul£-; -gio£-; -slast£-; -sled£~; -s].uo£- 
-scebeo£-; -tormogi-; -yint£-; -vo§5£-. 


5.0 Analysis of stem-stressed i-verbs (257 stems) 

Two stems are CS verbs (Group A) and take -Sj-: 

-siti- 

Eight stems which have a root of the form -(C)CR&C- form DI's 
in -£j-: 

voz-gl&yi-; -pl&yi-; -prdyi-; -sldyi-; -stlyi-; trdfi-; 
u-vlcizi-; -zdrciyi-. (Group Sub-A) 

We note that u-krKgi- also has a DI in -aj- but that other 
prefixes with this root take -ivaj- (e.g. pyi-krSgi- -*■ 
Pfi-kr^Sivaj-). 

The single exception to this (C)CRiCi- rule is glc^i- which 
takes -ivaj-: -gl&2ivaj-. 

Three stems are simplex perfective (Group B) and take -cij-: 
-br6§i-; k6n£i-; vstr^ti-. 6 

Seven stems have root final jod (Group C) and take -ivaj-: 

-drSji-; -klfeji-; -pok6ji-; -st6ji-; -sv6ji-; -str6ji-; 
-tr6ji-. 


This accounts for twenty-two stems. In addition, 200 stem- 
stressed PP i-verbs take -ivaj-. This means that of the 257 
stem-stressed i-verbs, 87% can be accounted for. Of the remain¬ 
ing thirty-five verbs, six stems have DI doublets, six require 
further comment, and twenty-three are exceptions. 
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5.1 Stem-stressed i-verbs with -ivaj- , -&j- doublets (6 stems) 

o-f6ripi- -+■ o-f6rmJivaj-; o-formJSj- 

iz-\ 
pod- 1 

pri-? -gotdyi- {-gotcivlivaj-; -gotovJSj- 
u " 

za- J 

but n ^_ }-got6yi- -> {-gotdvjivaj- only 

o-por6z$i- has alternate stress o-poro2£i- and two DI's: 
o-pordzpivaj-; o-poro2odj- 

pyi-sposSfei- pyi-sposdblivaj-; pyi-sposobJ.d j- 
obo-s61ji- -> obo-sdbliva j -; obo-sobJ.d j- 

o-smisli- o-smlslivaj-; o-smisldj-, 
but all other -misli- stems -*■ -miSi.ci.j- 

u-zak6gi- -> u-zak6oivaj-; u-zakoQdj- 

5.2 Further Comment (6 stems) 

pyi-ne-v61i- -»■ pyi-ne-vd^ivaj- but other -voji- verbs 
take -vol^j- (e.g. so-iz-v6].i- -»■ so-iz-vojcij-) 

za-m§dji- •> za-mecjldj- 

but other prefixes take -mddlivaj- 

ob-rdgii- has alternate stress pattern ob-raijii- from which 
ob-ram].dj- would be regular 

na-rdsi- -> na-rusdj- 
raz-rtisi- -> raz-ru£&j- 

but ob-rtigi- ob-rtiSivaj- (ob-rusdj- is archaic) 
za-t§pli- za-t^plivaj- (za-tepl&j- is archaic) 
o-znakogii- -*■ o-znakomldj- 

but }-znak6ipi- ■+ pe f e {-znakdm}.iva j - 

■lo.Z“ iaZ" 

5.3 Exceptions (23 stems take -aj-) 

pro-d612i-; u-lddSi-; u-rpilosyiyi-; u-pi£t<52i-; u-pod<51?i-; 
o-p6SJi-; za-ri^i-; za-yifi-; u-xddSi-; -bdyi-; -bj.igi-; 
-5isji-; -Sispi-; -m6yi-; -mn<52i-; -ijiji-; -p<51iji-; -Siri- ; 
-trdfi-; -vddoipi-; -vdyi-; -vd£i-; -znfiei-. 

6.0 Analysis of PP i-sterns with mobile stress (94 stems) 

Four stems are CS verbs (Group A) and take -aj-: 

-nd^i- 

po-butji^ (or po-budf- with semantic distinction) 

pro-bu^I- 

voz-bu^I- 
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take -ivaj- 

e.g. -> ot-stizivaj-) 7 


pyi-') 

-su^i- 

ot- 

°- 

(but pro- 

ras- \ 


vi- 

ob- ) 


za- 


po-glot£- -»■ po-gloscij- 

but pro-gloti- -»■ pro-glStivaj- 

Six stems have roots containing 0 C 0 and therefore take —ivaj-: 

-goroiji-; -koloti-; -moloti-; -toropi-; -voroti-; -xoropi-. 

(Group Sub-A) 

Six stems are simplex perfectives (Group A) and take -&j-: 
jay£-; kupi-; pro§f-; puspi-? stupi-; xvafci-. 

Two stems have root final jod (Group C) and take -ivaj-: 

-doji-;-taji-. 

Of the remaining 76 PP i-verbs, 48 form DI 1 s in -ivaj-, 
thus making a total of 66 i-verbs with mobile stress whose DI 
can be accounted for (of which the majority take -ivaj-). Of 
the remaining twenty-eight verbs, five form DI doublets, fourteen 
require special comment and nine are exceptions, hence take -Sj-. 

6.1 i-verbs with mobile stress which have doublet DI' s 
(5 stems) 

u-moli- -> u-m^livaj-; u-mol&j- 
but vi-moli- -*■ vi-m&livaj- only 

-dayi- -dctvjiva j -; -davl&j- 

-loyi- ■+ -l&viivaj-; -lovJ.dj- 

-stanoyi- -> -stan&vj.ivaj -; -stanovjdj- 

-trayi- ■* -tr&vlivaj-; -trav^dj- 

6.2 Special comment (14 stems) 

za-ga§i- has archaic za-gaS3j- only, 
but po-ga§£- -+ po-gagdj- 

-grugi- has alternate stress -grugl- from which 
-gruz^j- would be regular 

}-kopi- -*■ {-kdplivaj-; -kopldj- 

but ppi-kopi- ppi-kfiplivaj- only 

pre-logii- (CS) -> pre-lomj&j- 

but other PP -loipi- verbs ■+■ -ldmivaj- 

po-luCi- po-lu£&j- 

but all other -luCi- stems have end stress 
e.g. s-luci- -> s-lu5dj- 

ob-lupi- -*■ ob-ldpjivaj- 

but ot-lupi- -> ot-lupJ.Sj- 
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ob-mepi- ob-m£pivaj- 

pod-mepi- -*■ pod-m£pivaj-; pod-mep&j- 



* 

-mepi- 


{-mepij- 


* >• 

-^agi- has alternate stress (with semantic differ- 

ence) . Both stress patterns have DI -pazcij- 

o-sa^i- has alternate stress o-sadi- (CS) -> Q-salddj-; 
o-SciSivaj- 

na-sa^i- (CS) has doublets 
do-sajli- -> do-Scizivaj- 
do-sa^l- (CS) do-sazddj- 

na-stugli- -*■ na-sttx2ivaj- (na-stuz&j- is substandard) 


but 



pere 

but ^vi- ^ “ s tudi- {-std2ivaj- only 


o-susi- 


-susi- -»■ {-sdgivaj- 


-topi- -> -topl&j-; -t^plivaj- (with semantic difference) 


For -tvopi- stems with fixed end stress DI in -&j- is 
regular, but those with mobile stress: 


°-'S x 

pj-i-4 -tvopi- -> {-tvopij- 
za- ) 

}-xvaJ.i- {-xv&J.ivaj-; -xvalaj- 
but vos-xvaji- (CS) vos-xval&j- only 


6.3 Exceptions (9 stems take -aj-) 

iz-gufc>i-; ob-lepi-; raz-J.ufc>i-; za-ropi-; u-tuSr-; -cep*-; 
-ruci-; -SSepi-; -tupx-. 


7.0 Summary of the analysis 

Verbs marked CS, and simplex perfective i-verbs form a DI 
with -cij-. PP i-verbs in root final- jod form a DI in -ivaj-. 

As a general rule, end-stressed i-verbs form a DI in -aj-, un¬ 
less the root contains the sequence oCo or the PP is obez. As 
a general rule, all other PP i-verbs form a DI with -ivaj-, un¬ 
less the root has the form (C)CR&C. Stems with mobile stress 
present a particularly unclear picture. 8 (See 8.0) The distri 
bution of -cij- and -ivaj- in CSR indicates that the stress pat¬ 
tern of PP i-verbs is a meaningful formal dimension in imperfec 
tive derivational morphology. 
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8.0 Bulaxovskij (213) noted the tendency of end-stressed i-verbs 
to acquire mobile stress patterns early in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Kiparsky (316) even indicates that this tendency was pro¬ 
ductive as early as the sixteenth to seventeenth centuries. 

Avilova (279) indicates that for the early eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, -aj- was productive for PP i-verbs, even for those with 
clearly non-CS roots such as BbinopownTM--BbinopoLijaTM: 

OcHOBHbiM, no MHoroHHe/iBHHoeTH cooTHOCMTe/ibHbix nap 
fl/iH C/ioBapa 1731 r. c/ieflyeT cHmaTb cooTHQiueHHe 
npetjjHKca^bHbix r/iaro/iOB c cytjntiMKCori -w b coBepweHHOM 
BHfle c npe())MKca/ibHbiMH r/ioro/iaMM c cy()nj)HKCOM -a- b 
H ecoBepiueHHon Bkifle. 3Ta rpynna r/iaro/ioB Tome neTKO 
fleiiHTCR Ha r/iaro/ibi pa3roBopHbie, c tm n mhh o pyccKofi 
ochobom m Ha r/iaro/ibi OTB/ieHeHHbie, Bbiconoro HHMWHoro 
CTMflfl, 3aHaCTytO C pepKOBHOC.naBHHCKOM OCHOBOM. 

-ivaj- is a Russian (i.e. non-CS) derivational suffix. At 
one time both -ivaj- and -aj- may have been equally productive, 
for there are numerous instances of DI doublets in the older 
language. For instance, Sreznevskij gives such derivational 
doublets as: 

3anbic/iMTM -*• 3anbiuj/i rtm ; 3ar'ibic/iHBaTM 
nocyflMTH -* nocymaTMj nocymuBaTM, etc. 

As the stylistic parallels between CS and Russian lexical 
items became more highly codified, perhaps derivational suffixes 
became identified with a certain stress pattern and thus -aj- 
became associated with the end-stress pattern. It would be in¬ 
correct, however, to identify all CS verbs with the end-stress 
pattern. For example, of two verbs in Russian with CS phonolog¬ 
ical alternation one points to an old mobile pattern: denomina¬ 
tive su^i- (Kiparsky, 311) whereas the other points to an old 
end-stress pattern: causative sa^i- (Kiparsky, 310). Both 
verbs have various DI’s in -aj- and -ivaj-, probably reflecting 
different dialect layerings. On the other hand, many iteratives 
(type no§£~) and Ca verbs (type iska-) with old mobile stress 
might have served as the model for the -ivaj- suffix. 

The stock of end-stressed i-verbs has steadily decreased in 
the literary language. Pirogova (102) indicates that the North 
Gt. Russian dialects preserve a large class of end-stressed de- 
substantival i-verbs, while in the Moscow dialects these verbs 
mostly have a mobile pattern and in the South Gt. Russian dia¬ 
lects, a mobile pattern exclusively. She goes on to state: 

floflBHmHbiki THn yflapeHHB b r/iaro/iax Ha -MTb cmaabiBaeTCH 
b BbicweH cTBnBHM npoflyKTMBHbiM. CoBperieHHbiH /iMTepa- 
t yp h bi Pi h 3biK HopMHpoBa/i noflBMWHoe yflapeHne a/ir fio/ib- 
WHHCTBa r/iaro/iQB, b KOTopbix Ha6/itofla/iMCb HQ/ie6aHMB. 

The situation in CSR seems to point to the identification 
of -dj- with end-stressed desubstantivals as seen in the modern 
formations 3a3en^(iTb--3a3eMfl^Tb j pa3rpa(})(lTb--pa3rpa())/ifiTb . 
(Contrast HanarHfiTHTb--HaMarHfiHHBaTb) . On the other hand, the 
tendency away from end-stressed i-verbs attested within Russian 
dialects and within the literary language itself 9 (vos-xvali- 
(CS) vos-xvajdj- but po-xval£- po-xvaldj- or po-xvdlivaj-) 
is paralleled by the high productivity of the -ivaj- suffix. 
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Notes 


1. I wish to thank Mr. Stephan Soudakoff for reading over the 
manuscript. Several of his suggestions have been incorporat¬ 
ed without further acknowledgement. 

2. "palatalization" is marked by a small hook under a paired 
consonant. 

3. C = Consonant, R = r or ^L, i. = stressed a. 

4. A hard consonant in the derived -aj- stem occurs with several 
other verbs as well: 

-gloti- -gldtivaj-; -ka££- ■+■ -kcitivaj-; -ku§i- -*■ 
-kdsivaj-; -loijii- -*■ -lclmivaj-; -ngi- -*■ -nzdj-; -pus££- 
-puskdj-; -skoci- -> -skSl^ivaj-; -lifcii- -> -gibdj-; 
-tasci- -* -taskcij-. 

5. Most -ivaj-, -aj- doublets do not alternate freely in all 
contexts. Often the -ivaj- DI carries a semantic shading of 
iterativeness or intensity. 

6. Although historically vstr^ti- is prefixed, some scholars 
treat it as a simplex perfective, as is done here. (Cf. 
Vinogradov, 505) 

7. ssu^£- (from ssuda) -> ssuzdj-. 

8. For teaching purposes, there are very'few end-stress excep¬ 
tions (4.3) which are likely to occur in first or second 
year Russian courses. On the other hand such stem stress 
exceptions (5.3) as -Sis}.i-, -cisti-, -v§ti- etc. and mobile 
stress exceptions (6.3) as -luc£-, -ruc£- should be treated 
as stems with exceptional DI's, thus making the derivational 
rules as presented valid for the remaining and more common 
verbs. 

9. Kiparsky's statistics (316) indicate that at least 87% of 
all mobile stress i-verbs point to an older end-stress 
pattern. 
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THEME AND COLOR IN BLOK'S "CTMXH 0 nPEKPACHOPl flAME" 1 

KATHERINE T. O'CONNOR 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

’’Cthxm o npenpacHOH flane” is a collection of approximately 
half of the poems written by Aleksandr Blok between 1901 and 
1902, 2 arranged chronologically and divided into six parts: 


1 . 

Petersburg. 

Spring of 1901. 

2. 

Saxmatovo (small country estate of the Beketovs — 
Blok's mother's family — near Moscow). Summer 


and fall of 

1901. 

3. 

Petersburg. 

Fall and winter of 1901. 

4. 

Petersburg. 

Winter and spring of 1902. 

5. 

Saxmatovo. 

Summer of 1902. 

6. 

Petersburg. 

Fall (up until November 7th) of 


1902. 

This collection marks the formal appearance of Blok's "beautiful 
lady" in Russian literature. Her mystical side is generally ac¬ 
knowledged to be a re-creation, in terms of Blok's own personal 
brand of mysticism, of Solov'ev's "Sofija." Her earthly side, 
however, is related to the person of Ljubov Dmitreevna Mendele¬ 
eva, Blok's great love, who was soon to become his wife. The 
closing date of the collection (November 7th, 1902) is, in fact, 
the date on which Ljuboy and Blok reached a decision concerning 
the future of their relationship. 3 Both sides of the poet's vi¬ 
sion are, of course, fused in the image of the "beautiful lady" 
which emerges, and it is the very complexity of this synthesis 
which accounts for the various transformations which she under¬ 
goes throughout the collection. She is, moreover, so intimately 
linked with the poet himself that the lyric hero of the verses, 
the "I," is as complex a form as the "beautiful lady" herself. 

The poetic world in which all these transformations take 
place is one of echoes and reflections, contrasting shades of 
■light and dark and prismatic flashes of color. It is the pur¬ 
pose of this paper to examine the use of colors within this 
changing context, paying special attention to the form and con¬ 
tinuity which their use lends to the world of the poet and his 
"lady." 

After first examining the dominant themes in each of the 
six sections of the collection, we will then examine the use of 
color within the context of the outlined themes. 

The opening section of the collection is entitled "Peters¬ 
burg. Spring of 1901," but the presence of Petersburg is not 
felt until the closing poem of the cycle. Blok is never, of 
course, a poet of realistic city scapes, but as the collection 
progresses, Petersburg begins to loom large with its familiar 
fog, mist, Neva embankments and white nights (what Mocul'skij 
calls the "Petersburg motifs"). The pervading mood of this sec¬ 
tion is one of expectation rather than fulfillment, for we see 
the poet awaiting an encounter with the "beautiful lady" rather 
than actually confronting her. The first two poems of the open 
ing cycle, ”fl Bbiiue/i. Mefl/isHHO cxoflu/iM . . . ” and "Beiep npuHec ms- 
fla/ieKa...," help to create a mood of anticipation by depicting 
the coming spring in terms of sunrise and sunset. In Russian 
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"cynepKH” refers primarily to the period of the day following 
sunset, but it can also refer to the period preceding dawn. 4 
The "sunset of winter" (cynepKn shmu) , therefore, appearing in 
the first poem becomes the "dawn of nearing spring" (cyMspKM 
6/1M3K0 ki bbchh) in the second poem. Both images serve to depict 
spring as something impending rather than as something actual. 

The poet's desire for an encounter with Her is stimulated by 
the various forms of indirect communication which exist between 
them. The wind, for example, brings "the hint of a spring song" 
which, in turn, is said to be Her song. The abode of the "beauti¬ 
ful lady" is the ethereal ’’OesflOHHaH /ia3ypb” or the "cmhme cHera" 
from which She must deign to emerge in order to appear to the 
poet. The complexity of Blok's vision of the "beautiful lady" 
and more specifically of his own relation to Her, is evident in 
the poem "Aywa mojihht. B xo/ioahom Hefie...” where he speaks of 
his soul existing in a state of "Asy/iMKoe oflMHOHecTBo . ” The du¬ 
ality referred to here appears to be of a positive nature and 
is in that sense sharply distinguished from the ominous duality 
which haunts the poet's visions as the collection progresses. 

It suggests in fact the "feminine" or rather universal nature of 
the poet himself. His soul is a microcosmic mirror of the uni¬ 
verse and is, therefore, a smaller version of Her, the "feminine 
hypostasis" 5 of the universe. This idea is given further expres¬ 
sion in the poem "Bee fibiTMe h cymee...”: 

Bee fibiTHe h cymee cor/iacHO 
B Be/1MH0M, HSnpecTaHHOH TMUJHHe. 

Cmotph Tyfla ysacTHO, 6e3yMacTH0, — 

MHe Bee paBHo-Bce/ieHHaFi bo mhe. 

H HyBCTByio, m Bepyro, m 3Hara, 

CoHyBCTBHBM npoBMflpa He npe/ibCTHi±ib. 

FI can b ce6e c M36b!TK0M 3aH/iraHara 
Bee Te othh, k a k m mm to ropniub... 

Here the poet claims a kind of equality with the "beautiful lady" 
because he too contains the "universe within him" and hence 
shares Her "wsHCTBEHHOCTb ■ ” 

The duality of the poet's visions assumes a more frightening 
form in the poem "Honbio cyMpaHHOM h amkom...” where he speaks of 
a "S/ibaho/imkom npMapaH.” As Blok's struggle with doubles becomes 
more intense later in the collection, the epithet " 6 jibahoji mkmm ” 
comes to be replaced by the even more ominous ”6e3/iMKMM" (appear¬ 
ing in section five). The poem "Kto-to aienneT m cMeeTcn. . al¬ 
so provides a hint of a possible change in the poet's attitude 
to his "beautiful lady." Here She makes Her presence felt by the 
poet through whispering and laughter. Although Her laughter ap¬ 
pears to be pleasing to the poet in this poem, it is not diffi¬ 
cult to guess that later in the collection when Blok's vision of 
the "beautiful lady" becomes more clearly ambivalent. Her laugh¬ 
ter will appear mocking and derisive. Another poem which offers 
insight into the multidimensional vision of the "lady" which is 
presented is "Bee oT/ieTatoT chh 3eMHbie." Here She emerges as a 
kind of Proserpina or underground goddess who is seen "on the 
threshold of cold, mute lands" where people in dungeons stare 
indifferently at one another and "mothers do not recognize their 
sons. " 

The second section of the collection, entitled "Saxmatovo. 
Summer and fall of 1901." differs noticeably from the preceding 
one in its more individualized treatment of the landscape. The 
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country estate of §axmatovo is not, of course, described in real¬ 
istic detail but appears, rather, as a misty panorama of corn¬ 
fields, trees and sandy hillocks. This clearer delineation of 
the landscape is accompanied, interestingly enough, by changes in 
the poet's vision of the "beautiful lady." Their relationship 
begins to assume more of the attributes of an earthly passion, 
with its anxieties, disappointments and bitterness. The poet now 
begins to complain of Her coldness and impassivity, as is seen 
in the poem ’TIpospaHHue, HeBBfloMbie tbhm...,” where he speaks of 
Her "surrender to azure dreams" but Her indifference to "the un¬ 
known slave who sings to Her." Along with the poet's frustration 
at Her indifference, we find fear of Her deception, as for exam¬ 
ple in "He no h th mhg m c/iaflocTHO h hewho: ", in which he express¬ 
es his awareness of the lie which can be concealed in a passion¬ 
ate word. 

The theme of duality reappears, but now a double image of 
the "beautiful lady" begins to appear alongside that of the poet 
himself, again showing the indissoluble bond which unites the 
poet's self with that of his "beautiful lady." In "ripeflHyBCTByra 
Tefifi" he is anxious that at the crucial moment She will "change 
her appearance," and in ”fl noMHra nac r/iyxoM...," the poet's own 
double seems to reappear in the form of a "two-faced confidant 
[who is] hostile to the end." On the one hand, the poet sus¬ 
pects that he is being deceived by his "beautiful lady," thereby 
accounting for the ominous ambivalence which comes to character¬ 
ize his visions of Her. On the other hand, he feels that he 
might be deluding himself with his fanciful visions—a sentiment 
which evokes the frequent appearance of the poet's own mocking 
and derisive double. 

The third section of the collection (Petersburg. Fall and 
winter of 1901) is, like the first section, written in Peters¬ 
burg, but with the notable difference that the Petersburg land¬ 
scape is vividly evident throughout. It is here that what Mo- 
Cul'skij calls "the Petersburg motifs" first appear--cold, gloom, 
whirling mists, marshes and snowstorms. This ominous and de¬ 
pressing portrayal of the landscape is accompanied naturally 
enough by a corresponding change in the poet's relationship with 
his "beautiful lady." Depression and pain are evident in most 
of the poems, and the poet's mystical visions offer little sol¬ 
ace, for they are plagued with ambiguities and deceptions. The 
theme of the double, therefore, reappears with even greater 
force, and both the poet's and Her image are irrevocably split 
in two. In "ByfleT fleHb m CBepiuMTCR Be/iMKoe . . ., ” for example, 

Her double appears "white and faceless." In "fl flo/iro wfla/i — Tbi 
Bbiuj/ia nosflHo...," She is seen during a blizzard in the form of 
an "enchantress." In this sense the Petersburg image of the 
"beautiful lady" which appears in this section is very much 
linked with that of Her double. Perhaps the most awesome por¬ 
trayal of the double theme is found in ”HeoTBH3HbiM ctoht Ha flo- 
pore..." in which the poet's double (described as white) is seen 
in the company of Her ("light-blue carina of the earth"). Blok's 
double now becomes his rival for Her love—a theme which is de¬ 
veloped in* the later sections, and which appears again in this 
section in the rather vague poem "FI 6peMH noxMTMJi..." in which 
the poet writes: "Ho towel KaK thwko BHHnaTb / Hymow HapocTa- 
HDLpe h CTpacTM. ■ . . " It appears also in the poem "AsoMHHHy” (Tbi 
coBepwn/i Hafl Hera noflBHr TpyflHbiM, / Ho, SeflHbiM flpyr! o, pa3/iHHMR 
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J] M Tbl / Ee HapRfl, M npa3flHHHHb!H H HyflHblH, / M CTpaHHbie BGCeHHHB 
14 b e t bi?. . . ) It might be noted also that .in the poem ”HeoTBFi3HbiM 
ctqht Ha flopore," death is present in the form of the double who 
stalks the poet. This is seen clearly in the "grave-like" image 
of the "rpyfla KaMHeiV’ which appears in the second stanza. In 
the poem "CyMpau aha hecbt newa/ib,” moreover, the poet sees con¬ 
cealed in the rays of dawn the "dead and faceless one." 

There are a series of three poems in this section which must 
be commented on, if not explained satisfactorily. They are, 
like all the other poems of the section, written in the first 
person but with the added feature of feminine modifiers. The 
poems are: "XpaHM/ia h cpeflH M/iaflbix cosByHMH . . . ” j "Mefl.neHHo b 
flBepH LiepnoBHbie . , . ” ; and "CKpHnHyjia flBepb. 3aflpowa.na pyKa.” 

It would seem in these poems that the poet had suddenly become 
Her and was writing through Her eyes. There is, in fact, the 
suggestion, as there was in the first section, that there is an 
element of Her in the poet himself, and it is now from this per¬ 
spective that "he-She" is writing. Such an interpretation is 
supported by the following lines from the poem "XpaHH/ia a cpeflH 
M/iaflbix c03ByHHH. • "MflHTe npoHb — h nyra cepatjjHMa, / MHe nymflbi 

3flecb 3eMHbie bsluh CHbi...." Here it would indeed seem that things 
were being viewed from Her perspective, for Her use of the imper¬ 
sonal "your" (b aujH) in regard to him (in sharp contrast to his 
use of the intimate "you" (t hi) form in regard to Her) would be 
in keeping with Her alleged coldness and indifference to him. 

The poems of part four, written between January and May of 
1902, are noteworthy for their clear reflection of the poet's 
changing mood. The poems of January and February, which consti¬ 
tute approximately half of the poems included, bear witness to 
the "apex of the poet's mystical ascent ," 6 whereas the remaining 
poems of the section testify to the depression and disenchantment 
which characterize the poet's descent from ecstasy. 

In the early poems of the section the "white doubles" and 
deceptive chimeras are noticeably absent from the setting of 
"hushed churches" where the poet awaits his "beautiful lady." 

The predominant setting is indeed the semi-dark church with its 
cold, gray stones, its flickering candles, and the mute prayers 
and hymns which resound within it. Perhaps the high point of 
the poet's mystical ecstasy is to be found in the poem "CHbi pa3- 
flyMMH HefibiBa/ibix. . . ” (Bee BMfleHbs Tan MTHOBeHHbi — / Byfly /ib bb- 
p mt b mm? / Ho B/iaflbiHMpeM Bce/ieHHOM, / KpacoTOM HBManepeHHOH, / 

H c/iyHaMHbiM, SeflHbiM T/ieHHbiM, / MomeT fibiTb, jiio6mm....) There is 
a strong sense of revelation and discovery in the poems of this 
period, and visions of Her (more precisely, anticipated visions 
of Her) are associated with knowledge of God and of the secrets 
of the universe. After March, however, this mood of mystical 
revelation shows a marked downward trend. The growing despera¬ 
tion of the poet is evident in ”Ha temhom nopore TaHHon...," 
which begins in the manner of many of the earlier poems in the 
collection: the poet is beside Her in the temple although She 

feels that She is alone. There is, however, a sharp change of 
mood in the last stanza: ”Bce npH3paK — bce rope — bcb AOWb, / 
flpomy h MO/iracb, m wenny... / 0, bcjim k p bi ji a m m B3MaxHeoib, / C to- 
6 oh HaBcerfla y/ieHy.” The poet's double appears shortly there¬ 
after in ”/Ira0n hd BbicoKne cotopbi,” (Boiocb flyoiM mobh flBy/iMKOH / M 
OCTOpomHO XOpOHtO / CBOH o6paa flbBBO/lbCKHH M flMKMH / B C MHD CBfl- 

ii|9HHyu) OpoHm....) A complementary double image of Her occurs in 
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”fl TBapb flpowaman..." (B TeOe TanTCfl b omuflaHHM / Be jim h m m cbbt 
h 3/iafl Tbfia. . . ) , and in "flHen Bepujy h fle/ia cyeTbi. . ." (KaH tu 
jimMBa m Kan th 6 e/ia! / MHe me no cepflqy Se/iaH /iomb....) It is 
also interesting to note that in the beginning of the section 
when the poet's mystical ecstasy is at its peak, the Petersburg 
landscape is not clearly discernible, the setting being, rather, 
that of the "hushed, mute church." As, however, the note of de¬ 
ception and despair becomes more pronounced, Petersburg again 
looms large. Moreover, a new set of "Petersburg motifs" takes 
its place alongside the already familiar motifs of snow, marshes, 
whirling mist and fog--namely, the streets and houses of the 
city. 

The fifth section of the collection (Saxmatovo. Summer of 
1902) is characterized by a slowness of tempo and a lifelessness 
of mood. It is a kind of amalgam of all the themes that have 
appeared thus far, but without either the ecstasy or desperation 
which distinguished them previously. It is, in fact, the joyless 
resignation of the poet which makes this section one of the most 
depressing of the collection. The setting and time is, as we 
see, Saxmatovo in the summer of 1902, but the poems themselves 
blend together many different landscapes (never sharply deline¬ 
ated) and many different seasons. 

In the first poem of the section, "Bpomy b ctbh ax MOHacTbi- 
pH.*.," the poet emerges as sombre monk who is surrounded by an 
atmosphere that is strongly suggestive of death ("cohhuh n/ieH” 
and "nepTBBHHafl 6.neflHQCTb ”) . In "He 6 omch yMepeTb b nyTM...," 
a voice tells the poet that She will descend to him and that he 
is not forever doomed to "oTsaRHHafl m CMepTHan 6o/ib.” It is im¬ 
plied, however, throughout the section that the relief and sol¬ 
ace which in fact await the poet are death. In the concluding 
poem, "Bg3 Mbhr 6 tboh chw y/iBTa/in . . . , ” the first-person subject 
seems to be the "beautiful lady" and She is addressing the poet: 
"TefiR h BCTpeny rfle-TO b MHpe, / 3a fla/ibra KaMSHHbix flopor. / Ha 
cTpaiiiHOM, Ha nocjiBflHeM MHpe / fl/in Hac roTOBHT BCTpeny Bor....” 
Again there is the suggestion of a meeting between the poet and 
his "beautiful lady" after death. It appears, therefore, that 
since the poet's mystical aspirations have ceased to be realized 
in his dreams and visions, he now seeks their fulfillment in some 
vague and undefined state after death. Also, within a more 
earthly context, Blok could be said to be having doubts about 
the outcome of his relationship with Ljubov Dmitreevna, and hence 
muses about seeking an end to his torment in death. 

It is obvious that in such an atmosphere as this, the theme 
of the double, with its suggestion of death and nothingness 
(”6 b3rmkhm npM3part"), would appear with particular force. It is 
also interesting to note that the Petersburg landscape is present 
with its ice and snow and winter motifs—a setting which, as we 
have observed earlier, is especially evocative of doubles. In 
addition, the theme of the harlequin (a foretaste of ”ba/iaraHHHK”) 
appears for the first time in the collection in ”Cb e t b cmouiKe 
LuaTa/icH • . . ” and seems, moreover, in context to be another variant 
of the double theme. The harlequin's laughter and his "lack of 
belief in rapture and delight" is reminiscent of the poet's 
laughing and mocking double present in some of the earlier poems. 

And now we come to our discussion of the sixth and culminat¬ 
ing section of the entire collection (Fall up until November 7, 
1902) . It is the section in which all the themes which have 
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heretofore appeared attain their final brilliance, and in con¬ 
trast to the preceding section, there is a marked speed-up in 
tempo. The theme of death is still very much present, but there 
is also an accompanying affirmation of life, as is seen, for ex¬ 
ample in "Be3paflocTHbie bcxoaht cerieHa . . . ” (0, hbk a wmb, nan 

fibBT K/lhOHaMH KpOBb! / fl SfleCb pOflHOM C n0fl3eMHblMM K/lHDHaMM! / 
MrHOBeHbfi ’ TafiH! / Tbi BeHHaa aic6oBb!...) 

The "beautiful lady" is, of course, also present, and She 
appears with some of Her old familiar radiance in the first poem 
of "Religio": Bbixofla nofl yTpo b nyr, / TBepfla HBBHHTHbie 

HaneBbi, / H 3Ha/i Te6a, mom b e h h bi m flpyr, / TeOa, XpaHHTe/ibHMMa- 
fleBa....” Her earthly form, interestingly enough, is also more 
pronounced in this section than in any of the preceding ones. 

The image of Her which, in fact, emerges from ”0Ha c t p o m h a m bb- 
coHa. . is reminiscent of a letter written by Blok to Ljubov 
Dmitreevna in which he recalls the times when he used to wait for 
her after her dramatic classes and then conduct her on walks 
through the city. 7 Even the detail of the "silver-black" fur ap¬ 
pears both in the poem and in the letter. It is, of course, also 
curious that in the poem "someone else" is meeting her rather 
than the poet himself, thereby suggesting the reappearance of his 
"rival-double." 

The assumption by the "beautiful lady" of a more earthly 
form is also consistent with another feature of the section— 
namely the poet's growing disillusionment with mysticism. A let¬ 
ter of Blok written to his father and dated August 5th, 1902, 8 
mentions his descent from a purely mystical faith and consti¬ 
tutes, in fact, a curious introduction to the verses of this sec¬ 
tion. In expressing his growing disillusionment with mysticism, 
Blok resorts to the device of writing from the perspective of an 
old man—an old man who recalls everything that happened to him 
in a "youthful dream:" 'Tlofl CTapocTb nei, aadbis cbhtob, / Cy x m m 
BHMMaHbHM a wMBy. / Korfla-To — tsm — nac 6 bi.no flBoe, / Ho to bo 
chb — He HaBBy / ...Ho rnynbiM c Ha 3h a m a He Bepto, / Eo/ibHOM, nofl 
htom ceflHHbi. / (lycKaM flpyroM OTbiiflBT flBepM, / Hawne mh e He cy- 
mflBHbi.” This changing of perspective is also evident in ”CBo 6 ofla 
C MOTp M T B C M H e B y. ■ . ” (...HaK M TOTfla, 3 B e H M T OHHO. / Ho TOnOC 

mom, nan B03flyx CBewMM, / llponen flaBHO, aano^K flaBHO / flofl TpocT- 
hmkom y npMtepewMM .. . . ) 

The dynamic co-existence of contrasting themes found in this 
section of the collection has a vitality which was lacking in the 
preceding section. It is, in fact, this dynamic tension between 
contrasts and alternatives that heralds a turning point, both in 
the poet's personal life and in his art. It is indeed signifi¬ 
cant that the date November 7th is included in the title of the 
section, for it is the date of Blok's "peiuMTe/ibHOB odtacHeHMe c 
/IratoBbio flMMTpMeBHOM." 9 The desperation and fear which this ap¬ 
proaching encounter instilled in the poet are reflected both in 
the verses and in the personal notes of the period. Alongside 
the poet's poetic reflections on death, for example, there are 
many concrete references in his personal writings to suicide—a 
drastic measure which subsequent events were, fortunately, to 
render unnecessary. 

Before beginning our discussion of Blok's use of color with¬ 
in this thematic context, let us consider what Modul'skij has to 
say about the colors that appear in the collection. He categor¬ 
izes the colors in the following way: 
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"For the 'world of vanity' — three colors: black, white and 
grey: the whiteness of snow, the blackness of night, and the 

grayness of twilight; for the 'real world' — the mystical colors: 
gold, blue and azure." 10 Such a classification is remarkable 
for its inaccuracy in that it seems to have been devised without 
any attention having been paid to the textual context in which 
the colors appear. To begin with, it is curious that Mocul'skij 
devised a method of categorization which rests on an opposition 
between the "world of vanity" and the "real world." Such an op¬ 
position is curious because it suggests that there is a thematic 
basis in the collection for making such an opposition, when, in 
fact, the most striking thing about the collection is its blur¬ 
ring and erasing of all distinctions. It is, moreover, as haz¬ 
ardous to attempt a clear delineation between the poet and his 
lady, and the many doubles of both which appear, as it is to op¬ 
pose the world of "vain reality" to the world of "mystical reali¬ 
ty." Also, the example that is provided to illustrate white's 
function in the collection is a purely descriptive one and would 
indicate, therefore, that this was white's function throughout 
the collection. The most cursory consideration of the many con¬ 
texts in which white appears will demonstrate immediately the er¬ 
roneousness of such a contention. 

Now let us proceed to an examination of the individual col¬ 
ors that appear in the collection and the thematic context in 
which they occur. 11 Reserving our discussion of white, which is 
thematically and numerically the most significant color of the 
collection, 12 until the- end, let us begin our discussion with 
azure (/laaypHbin) . Azure is consistent in its use throughout the 
collection and is associated exclusively with the "other-worldly," 
mystical realms of the "beautiful lady." Her azure abode lies 
somewhere "way up above" or "beyond," and She is often described 
as descending from it to appear to the poet. As has been pointed 
out earlier, "fathomless" (6e3flOHHan) is an epithet typically af¬ 
fixed to azure (in nominal form). By extension, azure can relate 
to the world of mystical revelation which is implicit in the po¬ 
et's vision of the "beautiful lady." This is seen in the poem 
"HedecHoe ywon He nariepMno. . . ” (HetiecHoe yMon He M3MepnM0, / 
JlasypHoe conpuTO ot yMOB. / /Imub H3peflna npMHOCHT cepattiHMbi / Cbb- 
meHHbm coh wafipaHHHKaM MMpoB....) It is interesting to note that 
azure is found most frequently in those sections of the collec¬ 
tion where the vision of the "beautiful lady" which is presented 
is most unambiguously mystical and "other-worldly," for example, 
in the opening two sections and then again in part four (the po¬ 
ems of January and February). 

Gold (30/iotom) is a companion color to azure and is, like¬ 
wise, consistent in its use throughout the collection. Its tra¬ 
ditional association with the radiance of the sun and hence with 
beauty and ecstasy is, of course, evident. It has a wider ap¬ 
plication than azure because it can be used to describe all the 
things associated with the radiance and glory of Her: She can 
be golden. She can wear golden garments, the azure can be golden 
because it's Her realm, etc. Likewise, the poet's dreams are 
golden when they're about Her and Her realm, as are all links, 
chains, boundaries, lines, etc., that represent a possible union 
between the poet and his lady. Gold is found in familiar context 
in the following poem: "He cepflHCb, m npocTM. Tbi i^BeTeiiib oflM- 

HOHO, / fla H MHB He BepHyTb / 3THX CHOB 30/lQTblX, 3TQM BBpbl TJiy- 
doHOH. • . ■" In his article ”0 coBpenBHHOM coctobhmh pyccKoro 
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cnNB0JiH3na, ” Blok describes as golden the sword which will 
"pierce the purple of the violet worlds." 13 In other words, it 
is golden because it will succeed in penetrating the mystical 
realms, i.e., it will achieve union with Her. 

Blue (ci-t hmh) is, in contrast to azure, a color of this (as 
opposed to "that") world and might even be termed an earthly 
counterpart of the more ethereal azure. Mocul'skij, then, is in¬ 
correct in failing to distinguish between azure and blue in his 
system of categorization. Blue is used conventionally in the 
collection to describe "ordinary" sky, and it is also used to de¬ 
scribe the earthly realms of the "beautiful lady." In the first 
section, for example, it is found twice in the poem "Tmxo aenep- 
Hue tbhm..." in the expression "blue snows." The use of the ad¬ 
jective blue to describe dazzling whiteness is not uncommon in 
Western usage, but its use here assumes an additional signifi¬ 
cance, for the poet is awaiting Her resurrection from the dead, 
and the "blue snows" that are spoken of are the resting place of 
Her ashes. Blue then, in contrast to azure, is a color of this 
earth and by extension, a color of Her realm when it is of this 
earth. Keeping this in mind, it no longer seems accidental that 
Blok speaks of his "HesHaKonKa” as a "HpacaeMpa — Kyn/ia, cmhmm 
npn3paK (h) seMHoe nyflo.” 14 

Now we proceed in our discussion to an examination of the 
pastel colors appearing in the collection, namely, light-blue 
(ro/iytoH) and rose (po30Bcm) . Light-blue suggests the chimerical 
and the elusive and by extension, the unattainable. It not in¬ 
frequently relates to distance--roads, paths, etc., as in the 
poem "Tbi npow/ia ro/iyfibiMM ny thmm . . ." and again in "BecHa b pe kh 
/ lOMaeT /lbflHHbi. . . ” ( . . . ripeoflo/ieB mom BBpcHHbi, / 3a6bm n bhmhhb 

TecHMHbi / M BHwy ro/iydyio fla/ib....) Light-blue's association with 
the unattainable is, in fact, supported by Blok's own comments: 

. . . Cmmbo/imct ywe naHawa/ia — Teypr, T.e., o6/ia#aTe/ib 
TaMHOrO 3 H a H M B , 3a KOTOpbIM CTOHT TaflHOe fleMCTBHe; 
ho Ha 3Ty t aHHy KOTopan jiMWb Bnoc/ieflcTBHM oKa3biBa- 
btch acenupHOM, oh cmotpmt nan Ha cbokd; oh bmaht b 
H ew k ziafl, Hafl KOTopbiM pacuBeiaeT ubbtqh nanopoTHHHa 
b HiciHbCKyra no/iHOHb; m xoneT copBaTb b ro/iyOyio no/i- 
HOHb — ”ro/iy6oH i(B8toh" ... 15 

Rose is an elusive color in the collection and one difficult to 
pin down. It appears, however, to be the color of hope (often 
beguiling) and of expectation. The sky, for example, or "general 
atmosphere" is often described as being rose when the poet is 
awaiting a vision of Her (and often in vain). This is seen in 
the poem (from section three) "HoHbio Bbiora cHewHaa. . . ” (Hosbra 
Bbiora cHewHan / 3aneTana c/iefl. / Poaosoe, HemHoe / YTpo SyflMT 
cseT...) and also in "BeryT HeBepHbie tbhm...” (from section 
four) — "...PacTyT hbbhhtho po30Bbie TeHH, / BbicoH H bhbtbh ko- 
aoKO/ibHbiH sob, / /lowMTca Mr/ia Ha cTapbie cTyneHM. / fl oaapBH — 
a wfly tbomx uiaroB..." It is also curious that rose, like light- 
blue, is used with distance in the poem "Bocxoafi Ha nepBbie ciy- 
neHM...” (...H CMOTpea Ha jimhmm 3eriaM, / MepaaM ahm — nopuBbi 
MCCTyn/iBHMM / Pac/iM, rac/iM b po30BOM fla/iM...) In concluding our 
discussion of the pastel colors, light-blue and rose, let us note 
that the two combined form the ”nypnypHO-/iMaoBbiM” color mentioned 
above (note #13) . They appear as the colors of beguiling hope 
and illusion, the colors which must be "pierced through" to reach 
the world of golden azure. 
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Red (KpacHbiM) is the awesome color of portent and prophecy 
in the collection. It is the color of the secrets and mysteries 
which are implicit in Her image and which serve as a constant 
source of uneasiness for the poet. It is the color of future 
events, the reminder of something yet to be accomplished. Natu¬ 
rally, by projection, it can be termed the symbol of cataclysm 
and revolution (which it is more clearly in Blok's later works), 
but to make it the unequivocal symbol of revolution at this stage 
in Blok's works is, it seems, to apply the Wisdom of hindsight. 
The ominousness and uneasiness which red suggests is seen clear¬ 
ly in the poem (from part four) "Yxoamt flEHb..." (Yxoaht fleHb! 

B nbi/iM flopomHOM / TopsT noc/ieflHne jiyHM. / Hx KpacHbiM 0T6.necK 
Henpe/iowHO / C/im/ich c othbm Moen c b e hm . // M HOHb mob flpyron Ha- 
b cTpe h y / ri/ibiBeT, MefljiMTe/ibHO h c h a . / IlycTb KpacHbiM oTfi/iecK He 
sanBHy — / ripkifleT naBepBoe oHa. . .. ) Here as we can see, red is 
quite plainly a negative color, for it is the "red reflections" 
of the last rays of sun which mar the poet's mood of joyous ex¬ 
pectation and fill him with doubts. Red's additional association 
with the mysterious and occult side of the "beautiful lady" is 
seen clearly in the introductory poem to the entire collection, 
"OTflbix HanpacBH . . . . ” In this poem She is seen high up in Her 
"t ep bm," stern and impassive as usual. The scene portrayed is 
reminiscent of that of a medieval knight (i.e., the poet) coming 
to pay court to his fair lady, who stands high above him in her 
castle room. Red occurs in the following context in the poem: 
"...Tepen BbicoK, h aapf) aaMep/ia. / KpacHaR Ta^ma y Bxofla zier/ia 
/ ...KawflbiH kdhbk Ha yaopHOM pe3b6e / KpacHoe h/iar-m fipocaei k 
T e6e_" 

A/ibiH (described in the Usakov dictionary as being "apKO- 
KpacHbiH") appears to be the flamboyant color of jubilation—the 
jubilation of the heavens at Her presence. It is the festive 
color which the elements assume when they joyously pay Her hom¬ 
age. The festiveness of "ajiuM," however, does not preclude its 
having ominous import for the poet. In other words, the specta¬ 
cle of homage paid to Her by the elements may not have any imme¬ 
diate relevance for the poet-spectator, or rather, it may even 
serve to remind him of his isolation and alienation from the 
scene which he is witnessing. This is suggested in the poem "fl 
noHfin cnbic/i tbomx cTpsh/ieHMM < ■ •” (R noHS/i cnbic/i tbomx CTpen/ie- 
hhh — / Te6e n aac/ioHFiia nyTb. / OroHb HeaflewHux Bowfle/ieHHH / 
B3flbiMaeT fleBCTBeHHyio rpyflb. / Moeki-zin warmon, c/iatoki pe hh / Bo- 
poTbCH c n/iaMBHBM tbohm / Ha pytewe 6e3BecTH0ki bct pe hm / C Hana- 
non 6/ih3Khm h HymHM! / H noHFi/i bob m oTxomy r . / B/iaroc/iOBeH 

rpRflyiiiMM flBHb. / Tbi, b a/iori cyMpaKe /i h Ky a , / HoHHym MHHOBa/ia 

TeHb. . . .) It is also interesting to note that the highest inci¬ 
dence of "a/ibiki" occurs in the opening sections of the collection 
(as was true of azure as well) where the vision of the "beautiful 
lady" that is presented is the most ethereal and mystical. It 
is, moreover, absent from the last two sections of the collection 
where the vision of the "beautiful lady" that appears is more 
"tainted" and ambiguous. 

Yellow is a negative color associated with the harshness and 
artificiality of the city (with its electric lights, etc.). It 
seems to relate to the poet's personal uneasiness and discomfort 
in surroundings which are peculiarly evocative of deceptive chi¬ 
meras and doubles. It is not surprising then that the highest 
incidence of yellow occurs in the sixth section of the collection 
where the city, and the themes most closely associated with it. 
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dominate. It appears in the following context in the poem "Ohs 
CTpokiHa m BbicoHa...” ( . . .MejibKajiH Wo/iTbie othh / H sugktphhgchhg 
cbghh ■ / H oh BCTpena/i ee b tbhh , /Ah c/ieflH/i h ne/i mx BCTpe- 
hw. . , . ) In this example the poet witnesses a rendezvous between 
Her and a mysterious stranger who is most probably the ubiquitous 
double long since familiar to us. Yellow occurs again in a sim¬ 
ilar context in the poem "flpw mo/iTOM cBeTe...” (Ilpn mo/iTon cbb- 
Te Bece/in/iMCb , / Bern HOHb y ctbh cwnna^cn npyr, / Pflflbi TaHLiyrau^HX 
flBQM/ikicb, / H MHMflcn HeoTCTynHbiH flpyr. // . . . Kasa/iocb, Tan, 3a 

flbiMKOki nbiJiH, / B TQJine CKpbiBaRCb, hto to mn/i, / H ohm cTpaHHbie 
c/iBflM/iH, / M ro/ioc ne/i m roBopnn. ) 

Black (HepHbiM) , like red and yellow, is a color with nega¬ 
tive associations, but its significance in the collection is lim¬ 
ited to that which it enjoys in traditional symbolism. It sug¬ 
gests, in other words, impenetrability, mystery, death, etc., 
and all the other negative things commonly associated with it. 

It is striking, however, that the highest incidence of black (as 
well as yellow) occurs in section six where the poet's visions 
assume a more earthly and often a more ominous and threatening 
form. Black's traditional associations with death and destruc¬ 
tion are in fact utilized by the poet with considerable consist¬ 
ency, as is seen in the poem "PaaropatoTCR TaHHbie 3 h a km . ■ ■ " 
(...Haflo mhom HefiocBOfl yme hmsok, / MepHbin coh TFiroTeeT b rpyflu. 

/ Moh KOHec npeflHaHepTaHHbiki 6 jim30k, / M BOkma, m nomap — Bnepe- 
Ah.) In the poem ”Ee3Mo;iBHbiM npnapaK b TepeMy...,” however, 
black is used to suggest the complete debasement of the poet be¬ 
fore his "beautiful lady," for he describes himself as a ’’nepHbiM 
pafi npoK/iHTOH k po bm (c oahmm 3aBeion — 3aBeT c^ymeHbH HenocTum- 
hom).” To conclude our discussion of black, we can say that it 
appears with all the negative associations widely attributed to 
it, but that it fails to acquire a significance within the col¬ 
lection which goes beyond that attributed to it in conventional 
symbolism. 

Finally we turn to white (6e/ibm) which, numerically and 
thematically, is the key color of the entire collection. In the 
opening sections of the collection, however, its significance 
appears limited to that which it enjoys in conventional symbol¬ 
ism. It is used to suggest purity, holiness and inviolacy and 
is, in this sense, associated with what we might term the pseudo¬ 
religious side of the poet's visions. These associations are 
clearly evident in the poem "Hbrne, no/iHbiM 6/iameHCTBa . . . ” (...Hbi- 

hb cma/ibcn, □. Some, / Hafl 6/iameHHbiM paSoM! BbiLU/iM AHre/ia, Some, 

/ C HemHO-Se/ibiM Hpbi/iori!...); and also in "flywa mo/ihht...." In 
this latter poem the communication between two souls is likened 
to the union between the "hearts of white birds flying over the 
ocean." In section three of the collection, however, white as¬ 
sumes broader thematic significance because it comes to be linked 
with the so-called "Petersburg motifs" and with the double theme. 
Its changing associations are seen quite clearly in the poem "H 
flo/iro mfla/i — th Bbiw/ia nosflHO..." (...Tbi b Se/ioft Bbiore, b CBem- 
hom ctohe / 0p ht b b oJime 6 hh 14 eH b cnjibi/i 3 • . ■ ) j and again in "Heotbh- 
3 h bi m ctomt Ha floporB. . ,, " where white appears in reference to 
the poet's double: "...BejibiM — chotpmt b Mopo3Hyio h □ h b . / H — 

HaBCTpeny b r/iySoKOH TpeBore, / Oh, LuaTaHCb, ctopohmtcr npoHb..." 
We see then, that in this section (three) white is no longer as¬ 
sociated solely with the holy and chaste side of the "beautiful 
lady" but also with Her "enchantress-double," and with the poet's 
own double. The ominous ambivalence which comes to characterize 
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white in this section accompanies it, moreover, throughout the 
collection. 

The context in which white appears in section four is quite 
interesting in view of what we noted earlier about the themes 
that dominate the section. For example, we pointed out that the 
poems written in January and February bear witness to the "apex 
of the poet's mystical ascent," whereas the remaining poems of 
the section testify to the depression and disenchantment which 
characterize the poet's descent from ecstasy. White occurs thir¬ 
teen times in the section, but all the examples in which it ap¬ 
pears occur in those poems written in March or later, namely af¬ 
ter the poet's descent from mystical ecstasy. The absence of 
white from the "mystical" poems of January and February is in¬ 
deed significant when we consider that in the first two sections 
of the collection white was associated unambiguously with the 
mystical (or rather pseudo-religious) side of the poet's visions 
and was found within the traditional context of purity and holi¬ 
ness. From this we might conclude that Blok sees white as a 
particularly effective cloak for duality because of its tradi¬ 
tionally positive associations. In other words, it is because 
of white's earlier alliance with the chaste and pseudo-religious 
side of the poet's visions of his "beautiful lady" that it is 
insidiously effective in its new role as the symbol of duality 
and deceit. White's association with Her deceit is spelled out 
directly in "Ahbm sepujy fle/ia cyeTbi...” (...KaH Tbi /iwMBa m Han 
Tbi 6e/ia! / MHe we no cepflpy fie/ian jiowb....) 

In addition to embodying the double theme, white also embod¬ 
ies the element of death which is implicit in the double theme. 
This is seen clearly in the first poem of the sixth and conclud¬ 
ing section of the collection, "R Bbiwe/i b h o h b . . . ” Here the po¬ 
et goes out into the night and hears the muffled sound of horses' 
hooves which gradually grow louder. The road shines white under 
the moon, a white stallion approaches and ”...cTa/io hcho, kto 
no/iHHT m Ha nycTOM cefl/ie cfieeTcn. . . ” White's association, then, 
with the poet's laughing double—death—is made explicit. Also, 
in "Tbi CBRTa, ho b Tefie He Bepio...,” the theme of death is again 
evident: " . . . Y Torfla, noHHBLUHCb Bbiuie T/ieHa, / Tbi OTKpoeuib Jlyne- 

aapHbm /Imk. / Y, CBofioflHbiM ot 3eMHoro nnena, / fl npo/ibio bcio wnaHb 
b noc/ieflHMM k p hh . ” A " BGpBHHpa 0e n a h " appears in this poem which 
seems to represent death. The figures composing this "BepeHMua" 
are described as "cTpauiHbi," and their faces are said to be "He- 
3eMHbie MacKM." 

To conclude our discussion of white we can say that it is 
the color of the underlying duality which characterizes the en¬ 
tire collection--i.e., it symbolizes the duality of the poet's 
very nature and hence of the visions which he experiences. More¬ 
over, as it is the color which contains all colors of the spec¬ 
trum, so it is the force which unites all themes. 

In considering the relationship between theme and color in 
"Ctmxm □ npertpacHOM flawe, 11 let us say in conclusion that color 
plays a significant role indeed in sustaining the consistency 
and continuity of the themes that appear in the collection. As 
has been shown, the dominant colors relate quite specifically 
and quite systematically to particular aspects of the poet's vi¬ 
sion of his "beautiful lady." We the reader, then, need not 
depend on our "free" impressions of the role which colors play 
in the collection, for Blok himself has indicated their signifi- 
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cance by selecting the context in which they appear—a context, 

moreover, which is self-revealing to anyone who consults it. 

Notes 

1. The text of "Ctmxm o npenpacHOM flane," which I consulted is 
taken from A/ieKcaHflp B/iok, CoSpaHHe Cohhhbhh h , vol. 1, 
Petersburg, 1922. 

2. H. MoHy/ibCKHfi, A^eHcaHflp Bjiok , Paris, 1948, p. 55. 

3. Mony/ibCKHH, p. 65. 

4. Definition of "cyMepKH" provided in the To/iKOBbiM CjiOBapb 
PyccKoro fl3biHa , ed. by D. N. U§akov, Moscow, 19 47. 

5. An expression used by D. S. Mirsky in A History of Russian 
Literature , New York, 1964, p. 454. 

6 . Mony/ibCKHpi, p. 74. 

7. Quoted in MoHy/ibCKHM, p. 61. 

8 . Quoted in MoHy/ibCKHM, p. 60. 

9 MoHy/ibCKHM, p. 65. 

10. Mony/ibCHHH, p. 69. 

11. The discussion which follows of the context in which colors 
appear in the collection is a much abbreviated version of a 
longer seminar paper (written in January, 1965 for Professor 
Taranovski's Blok seminar at Harvard University) which ex¬ 
amined virtually all the contexts in which colors appeared. 
This paper presents only the conclusions of that paper con¬ 
cerning the significance of colors in the collection, sup¬ 
ported by a few pertinent examples. 

12. Statistics on color words are to be found in appendices 1 
and 2. 

13. A. E/iok, ”0 coBpeneHHOM coctobhhm pyccnoro CMNBOxinsi^a, 
CoHHHeHHH £ flByx Tonax, t. 2, MocKBa, 1955, p. 152. 

14. 6 /iok, p. 152. 

15. 5/iok, p. 149. 
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Appendix I: Numerical Frequency of Color Words 


Introd. 

Colors Poem 


Part Part Part Part Part 
I II III IV V 


Part 

VI 


Total 


6 e /i bi h 

Jla3ypHbiH 1 

Cmhmh 1 

f onyfioM - 

KpacHbiH 2 

EarpoBbiki - 

A/lblH 
POSOBQM 

3o/iotom 

WBJVTblM - 

M3yMpyflHbiki 

3e/ieHbm 

CepefipHHbiH 

A/maaHbiki 

C e p bi h - 

HepHbm 


3 

4 
3 

2 

2 

1 

1 



Total of all color words: 151 


This list includes all color words—verbs, adjectives, nouns, 
etc. Example: gold, golden, to be golden (or seem gold) 


*These designate the colors to be discussed. The other col¬ 
ors appeared too infrequently to be considered and/or appeared 
to have descriptive significance only. 

******************************************* 

Appendix II: Colors Arranged According to 
Percentage of Frequency 


1. 

BB/lbIM 

26%t 

I 

' A/lblH 





8. ] 

[ P030B0H 

3+% 

2. 

Jla3ypHbiH 

12% 


lj+(e^TblM 


3. 

3o/iotom 

11+% 

9. J 

t 

f3e/ieHbm 
) CepedpnHbiH 

2+% 

4. 

KpacHbifi 

9% 

I 

(EarpoBbiki 


5. 

Chhmh 

6+% 

10. | 

| MsyMpyflHbiki 

C e p bi ki 

1% 

6. 

MepHbiki 

5+% 

11. 

A/lMaSHbIM 

.6% 

7. 

f o/iy6oH 

5% 





tvery rough estimate 
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KASHUBIAN CAVIARE 


JAN L. PERKOWSKI 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 

The advent of structural dialectology has had little affect 
on the propensity for 'antique' collecting found among dialec- 
tologists. There is ever the hope that some rare, old form 
will be discovered. Yet one must bear in mind that 'fakes' are 
not unusual; due caution should be exercised in establishing 
the genuineness of an old form. The process of authentication 
must include a study of the form together with related forms in 
the given dialect both from a synchronic and from a diachronic 
point of view. The analysis must then be extended to the other 
dialects of the given language, to other languages in the lan¬ 
guage group, and finally to neighboring languages in other 
groups. 

On occasion, in their haste to bolster a priori assump¬ 
tions, etymologists have had recourse to unusual dialect forms, 
which were not subjected to the process of authentication out¬ 
lined above. The posited relationships, though interesting, 
were frequently suspect and more than once were proved false by 
subsequent investigators. 1 

During the course of linguistic field work among Kashubian 
speakers in the U.S., an interesting 'antique' form was discov¬ 
ered. It is the analysis of this form and a discussion of its 
implications for the reconstruction of Proto-Slavic which fol¬ 
low. 

While eliciting the responses of an American speaker of the 
Ugosko-studziefiska dialect of South-west Kashubian from 
Kazimierz Nitsch's questionnaire for the Maly atlas gwar 
polskich , 2 the following reply was recorded in answer to ques¬ 
tion number 122, 'Mled' (to grind): "Some called what young 
fish are raised from /mlic/. The yellow round stuff we called 
/jtikro/." 3 Although the response /mli5/ represents a misunder¬ 
standing of the Polish form 'mled,' it is nevertheless predict¬ 
able, since Polish /e/ frequently corresponds to /i/ in the 
informant's Kashubian idiolect, in which t does not occur as a 
separate phoneme. Of primary interest, however, is the form 
/jdkro/ (the acute accent represents non-phonemic stress). This 
form is unusual not only for the informant's idiolect but also 
for Pomoranian in general. 

The Proto-Slavic formula for this form is usually con¬ 
structed as *jbkra, *jbkro. 4 Lorentz cites kro as the normal 
Kashubian reflex and further states, "Prasl. jb przedstawia si§ 

w pomorskiem bardzo r64nie.(a complete list of examples 

follows).R6znica w traktowaniu jb- wydaje sig polegad na 

tem, ze nalezy brad za punkt wyjdcia akcentowane i nieakcen- 
towane jb-. Pod przyciskiem jb- dalo ie-, w pozycji bez 
przyciskowej ii-. W poszczeg61nych wypadkach trzeba przyjgc 
nawet b-, a wreszcie, ze rekonstrukcja form praslowiahskich 
wymaga rewizij, w szczeg61nodci tak pomorszczyzna jak i inne 
jgzyki slowiafiskie wydajg mi sig przemawiad za praslow. *inb, 
*istbnu, aczkolwiek etymologje - wprawdzie niepozbawione 
wgtpliwodci - wskazujg na b- i powstale zeh jb-." 5 

In his inventory of Pomoranian reflexes for *jb- Lorentz 
lists the following: je-, ji-, ja-, vi- (Slovincian), e- e-, 
and 0. Of these, only 0 is listed for *jbkro. There are no 
examples of ju-. All other reflexes for *jb- found in the in¬ 
formant's idiolect concur with the findings of Lorentz: /grdc/ 
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< *jbgrati, /mj6c/ < *jbm§ti, /imja/ < *jbm§, /Inni/ < *jbnb, 
/skn/ (nom. pi.) < *jbskra, and /izbje/ (loc. sg.) < *jbstbba. 

According to Slawski 6 and Vasmer* the reflexes of *jbkra, 
jbkro in the other Slavic languages are as follows: Polish 
ikra, Czech jikra, Slovak ikra, Upper Sorbian jikra, (Lower 
Sorbian jerk, herk, nerk < *nerst), Polabian jakre,^Russian ikrd, 
Ukrainian ikrd. White Russian ikrd, Serbo-Croatian ikra, Bul¬ 
garian ikr£, and Slovenian ikra. Again there is no form which 
corresponds to /jdkro/. 

The Indo-European origins of *jbkra, *jbkro are somewhat 
obscure. The cognates usually cited are Irish iuchair, iuchrach 
'roe,' Lithuanian ikras 'roe' and Old Indie ydkyt, yahndn 
'liver' (with its cognates in Lithuanian, Latvian, Latin) 

Avestan, and Greek). Most etymologists agree on the Irish 
form. 8 Brflckner contends that the Lithuanian form is a borrow¬ 
ing from Polish or Russian. 9 None of the authorities seems 
completely convinced of the connection with Old Indie. Perhaps 
it is not mere chance that the only generally agreed upon Indo- 
European cognate bears a resemblance to the Kashubian form in 
question. Is it not possible that the Proto-Slavic form for 
'roe' was *jbkro rather than *jbkro? The development would be 
analagous to *jbgo > *jbgo > (j)igo 'yoke.' 10 


Notes 

1. For examples of such false etymological relationships see 
Roman Jakobson, "Marginalia to Vasmer's Russian Etymologi¬ 
cal Dictionary (R-JA)," International Journal of Slavic 
Linguistics and Poetics, I/II (The Haque, 1959), pp. 266- 
278. 

2. See Kazimierz Nitsch, Maly atlas gwar polskich 12 (Wroclaw- 
Krak6w, 1957), p. lxxxviii. 

3. See Jan L. Perkowski, "A Kashubian Idiolect in the United 
States" (Indiana University - in the press), supplement to 
the International Journal of American Linguistics , 6.31122. 

4. See Franciszek Slawski, Slownik etymologiczny jgzyka 
polskiego I (Krak6w, 1952-1956), p. 447. 

5. See Fryderyk Lorentz, Gramatyka pomorska I (Wroclaw, 1958), 
pp. 118-119. 

6. See Slawski, Slownik I 447. 

7. See Max Vasmer, Russisches Etymologisches Worterbuch , I 
(Heidelberg, 1953), p. 477. 

8. See Slawski, Slownik I 447; Vasmer, Russisches Etymologis ¬ 
ches Worterbuch I 477; Erich Berneker, Slavisches Etymo ¬ 
logisches Wdrterbuch I (Heidelberg, 1908-1913), pp. 423- 
424; and Alois Walde and Julius Pokorny, Vergleichendes 
WOrterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen I (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1930), pp. 205-206. 

9. See Slawski, Slownik I 447. 

10. See Slawski, Slownik I 445-446 and Vasmer, Russiches Ety ¬ 
mologisches WOrterbuch I 469-470. 
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EMOTION IN A FORMALIST: 

THE JAKOBSON-KHODASEVICH POLEMIC 


PHILIPPE RADLEY 
AMHERST COLLEGE 

It is a common criticism of the formalistic, structure- 
minded critic that he is emotionless, that his approach to books 
is born of and consists in "scientific," coldly objective "ob¬ 
servations." He uses books, so this argument continues, as a 
scientist test tubes; he measures, essays his theory of composi¬ 
tion, and if the book meets his criteria, pronounces it a suc¬ 
cess . 

Superficially, this picture is correct. The Formalist- 
Structuralist critic is indeed theoretical, and does aspire to 
"objectivity." In a way, he tries to eliminate the human factor 
of error. But, of course, all that a critic can do in these 
terms is analyze and present. He cannot judge. Evaluation is 
not part of a solely objective theory, since evaluation rests on 
human reactions and prejudices. Were the anti-Formalist argu¬ 
ment correct, we would not be able to find any value judgments 
at all in the writings of the Russian Formalists. But, of 
course, we do. 

For with the Formalists, the situation is no different than 
with any other careful readers: they judge in human terms, their 
bedrock of value a series of human elements. None, save for the 
second-rate and doctrinaire Formalists, ever forgets that a book 
is a human product, and that any reading of it will involve us 
in a consideration of the human, in large or small ways. When 
called upon, the Formalist will judge, and do so with all the 
conviction born of human considerations. 

It would be hard to find a better illustration of this than 
the polemic of Roman Jakobson with the great emigrd poet Vladi¬ 
slav Khodasevich on the subject of Mayakovsky, a favorite of the 
Formalists in general and Jakobson in particular, and a special 
nemesis of Khodasevich. 

Mayakovsky was always a great literary hero of the Formal¬ 
ists: they wrote about him continually, and indeed knew him 

personally. From a formal-structural point of view, he appeared 
to be the perfect illustration of their postulates. Nothing was 
better suited to a school that claimed that a work of art was 
the sum of its devices than a poet who constantly called atten¬ 
tion to his own structural features, his "self-contained" words, 
his "staircase" lines, his bizarre accentual rhythms, his idio¬ 
syncratic metaphors, his newly urbanized vocabulary. Mayakovsky 
issued to the Formalists an invitation to analysis they were 
quite ready to accept. 

And analyze him they did, to the point where he became al¬ 
most a "self-contained" monument. The two sides reinforced each 
other. 


Mayakovsky's association with the Formalist movement 
was ...[intimate].... Though no expert himself in 
matters of prosodic terminology, he felt keenly the 
need for a minute analysis of poetic form, especially 
of verse-rhythm, which he hailed as a primordial force 
in his article, 'How to Make Verses.' 1 

Mayakovsky encouraged the Formalist movement and it him: the 
development was parallel. New elements in any new literary move¬ 
ment often tend to reinforce each other, and in this case the 
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partners were hardly silent. 

Mayakovsky represented much that was new in poetry in the 
early decades of the century. With his Futurist colleagues, he 
was more than ready to "cast overboard" the seeds of tradition, 
and to blaze new trails. His flamboyant recitations indeed came 
as the perfect illustration of his credo. He became a living 
symbol of the anti-traditional. 

Mayakovsky's approach was, however, not the only one. 

Ready as he was to cast the past into the sea, he was not ac¬ 
cepted by everyone, and found himself in some instances quite 
bitterly opposed. There were still traditionalists left in Rus¬ 
sia, those who believed not only that Russia's poetic past was 
the undeniable source of novelty, but that such a past was indis 
pensable, that indeed Russia's future lay in its past. 

Such a man was Vladislav Khodasevich, as open a follower of 
Pushkin as Mayakovsky was not. In a literary career of almost 
35 years, Khodasevich repeatedly stressed the direct relevance 
of Pushkin to the modern age. No one, he argued, had more to 
teach the modern poet; no one could better illustrate the career 
of poetry. A pronounced enmity towards Pushkin meant a duel 
with Khodasevich who, rather too grandiosely perhaps, proclaimed 
himself the chief defender of the Russian classical tradition. 

To Khodasevich, Mayakovsky's attack upon Pushkin was an 
attack upon himself as well. Moreover, as a self-proclaimed 
historian of literature, Khodasevich was no more sympathetic 
towards the Formalists. In a controversy with Boris Eikhenbaum 
in the 1920's, he had opened fire on them. Justifiably accused 
by Eikhenbaum of being impressionistic and unsystematic, he 
could not distance himself from Pushkin and see him "objective¬ 
ly." To move on to new poetry, Eikhenbaum had argued, meant to 
look at Pushkin from afar. 2 Unable to do this, Khodasevich re¬ 
sorted to emotions and passions, but not arguments. Moreover, 
since he saw an incarnation of all that was non-Pushkin in Maya¬ 
kovsky, his attacks soon centered on him. 

In two extraordinary essays, ”AeKO/ibTMpoBaHHan /lotuaflb" and 
”0 MaHKOBCKOM, ” 3 he attacked Mayakovsky as a living symbol, 
emotionally and furiously. This forced the Formalists in gener¬ 
al, and Jakobson in particular, to come to his defense, not mere 
ly as a poet but as a human being. In defending Mayakovsky, 
Jakobson showed full well that Formalism is not mere inhuman ob¬ 
jectivity, that it can and indeed does judge art, that its ana¬ 
lytical processes are steps leading to a definite evaluation. 

The polemic was bitter. In 1930, just after Mayakovsky's 
suicide, Khodasevich could write: 

It was once easy for enemies to respect one another. 

But in our time truth has collided with lies them¬ 
selves, and behind the backs of our enemies there lies 
not another good , but the very power of evil. For 
eighteen years, from the first day of his appear¬ 
ance, my literary (and in no way personal) enmity 
with Mayakovsky has lasted. And now there is no Maya¬ 
kovsky. But whence can I seize upon respect for his 
memory? 4 

In this statement alone, Khodasevich shows a confusion of aims 
of which a good Formalist would never be guilty - he is quite 
obviously dealing in personalities, and not objective standards 
of criticism. He attacks Mayakovsky less as a poor poet than as 
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a course, unbearable human being. In the 1927 essay Khodasevich 
referred to the fifteen years of Mayakovsky's poetic reign as 
the "horse-era." Emotions fired his arguments: 

The emptiness, the worthless significance of trans¬ 
sense poetry, he filled with a new content: horse¬ 
like, cattle-like, 'simple as mooing.' In the place 
of a cretin stood a boor. 5 

This is personal to the core. It is insulting, at the very 
least, and although its source may be literary, its target is 
clearly personal character: 

[Mayakovsky is not a poet of the working-classes, 
but of] the riff-raff, of loafers, of plain and 
'spiritual' vagabonds. 6 

It is hard to remain "objective" in the face of such an on¬ 
slaught. In such circumstances, then, the formalist-defender of 
Mayakovsky could not remain hidden behind a smokescreen of "stan¬ 
dards" and speak in formal categories of a human being, allowing 
the Khodasevich accusations to stand. In answer, Roman Jakobson, 
in collaboration with one of the most remarkable literary histo¬ 
rians of this century, D. S. Mirsky, produced the volume, CnepTb 
B jiaflHMHpa MaHHQBCHoro , (Petropolis, Berlin: 1931). 

In his contribution, ”0 noKO/ieHHM pacTpaTMBiueM cbomx no- 
3tob, ” he produced a defense worthy not merely of his standing 
as one of the great Formalist critics, but of his knowledge that 
literary criticism is fundamentally human, and must rest, in 
matters of evaluation, on human considerations. There is a pas¬ 
sionate eloquence here, coupled with a cry of despair, that over¬ 
whelms the Khodasevich bias: 

[There are] the blunt and unbridled outrages against 
those who have perished, incomprehensible to the 
West.... But what are Kikins [a poor critic of Lermon¬ 
tov] and Ofromisovs [a poor 6migr6 critic of Mayakov¬ 
sky] ? Half-educated nothings about whom in the his¬ 
tory of Russian culture it will be noted only that 
they defecated on the fresh graves of poets. It is 
incomparably more painful when later a fellow-poet 
like Khodasevich pours abuse and lies on the recently 
deceased poet. He is somehow looking into an impor¬ 
tant matter, and he knows that he is libellously 
abusing one of the greatest of Russian poets. And 
when he taunts that these past fifteen years of ac¬ 
tivity have been the horse century, this is self- 
spitting, this is the lampoon of a hangman, it is jeer¬ 
ing at the tragic balance of one's own generation. 

The balance of Mayakovsky is in his - reckoning with 
life;' the despicable little fate of Khodasevich is 
'the most fearful of amortizations, the amortization 
of heart and soul.' 7 

Unwittingly, Khodasevich had proven something about the Formal¬ 
ists. By irritatingly bringing to a head a chief defect of his 
own biographical method, the refusal to judge books alone apart 
from their creators, by too readily basing his estimate of the 
written word on the human personality he despised, he forced a 
great Formalist into a defense through evaluation. 
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He proved, through Jakobson's extraordinary piece, that 
Formalism's dedication was to the best of literature, that its 
structural categories were aimed at improving one's knowledge of 
what is valuable in books. 


Notes 

1. Erlich, Russian Formalism , The Hague: 1955, pp. 46-47. 

2. C k b □ s b JlmepaTypy , /leHHHrpafl: 1924, pp. 157-171. 

3. ” HO/ibTkipoBaHHaH /lowaflb," in BoapowfleHHe , (9/1/1927) and 

"0 ManKOBCKOM" (1930) , republished in /ImepaTypi-ibie CTaTbH w 
BocnonHHaHHFi , New York: 1954. 

4. From ”0 MaHHOBCKcm" 

5. From "fleKO/ibTupoBaHHafl /lowaflb" 

6. idem . 

7. "0 noKOJiGHMH pacTpaTHBwen cbohx noaTOB," pp. 41-42. 
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MANDEL'STAM'S HAHjEFl 


OMRY RONEN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Metonymic; structures, as Professor Roman Jakobson 1 often 
points out, are, in general, less explored than the field of met¬ 
aphor. A natural consequence of this "artificial unipolarity" 
is that the metonymic principle which underlies some post-Symbol- 
ist styles 2 is seldom identified or interpreted. In particular, 
the abundance of metonymic tropes and of hybrid devices (e.g., 
the metonymic simile, in which the total is compared to its part) 
presents a major problem for the investigators of Osip Mandel'- 
Stam's poetry. In a recent article, 3 N.A. Nilsson discussed the 
expression .naflbR B03flytuHaH appearing in the poem "AflMHpa/iTeMCTBO” 
and analyzed at some length its metaphoric value. Actually, how¬ 
ever, the poem is an accurate metonymic description of the St. 
Petersburg Admiralty: the attic with a colonnade of classical 
proportions (anpona/ib), the allegoric statues of Fire, Water, 
Earth, and Air (neTbipe ctmxmh) , the clock tower (hence umfep- 
d/iaT) , and the celebrated spire tipped with a vane in the figure 
of a three-masted ship (4>peraT, ziaAbR B03flywHafi, qe jiOMyflpeHHO 
nocTpoGHHbiH KOBHer) . Thus, the traditional Romantic and Symbol¬ 
ist metaphor of air ship is realized by Mandel'§tam as a metonymy 
which becomes an emblem of man's mastery over space: 

W bot paaopBaHbi Tpex M3i v iepeHHH y3bi 
M OTKpbIBatOTCFI BCenHpHbie MOpH . 

The most complex field of Mandel'Stam's poetics, the field 
of subtext, 4 literary reference or quotation, is likewise an es¬ 
sentially metonymic one, 5 since in order to decipher the message 
of the text based on another, underlying text (subtext = nofl- 
tbkct) , the reader has to identify the total to which the 'ci¬ 
pher' refers. A hybrid form of this device is a metaphoric quo¬ 
tation (S. Bobrov's 3 aMMCTB0BaHMe no pH t ny h 3 b y h a h m fo 5 ) , e.g.: 

M HOHb-HopujyHHMua HeceT : Coea — HOseeHMua bhcot 
[’T pHOe/ibHa h ofla”] [rynH/ieB] 

Mandel'§tam himself outlined the function of subtext (ynoMH- 
HaTB/ibHaa K/iaBHaTypa) in his essay Pa 3 roBop o flaHTe 7 : 

KoHeq neTBepTOH necHH Inferno — HacTOfiinaH UMTaTHaa 
oprHR. H Haxowy 3flecb HHCTyra m SecnpHnecHyto flBMOHCTpa- 
14 HK3 ynoMHHaie/ibHOM K/iaBMaTypw flaHTa . . . 

L[ht aTa He ecTb BbinncKa. IjMTaTa ecTb unnafla. Heynon- 
KaeMOCTb en CBOMCTBSHHa • BperiMBLUMCb b B03flyx, OHa era 
He omycKaeT. SpyflMUMR fla/ieno He TowflecTBGHHa ynoMHHa- 
Te/ibHOM H/iaBHaType, KOTopan h cocTaBiiRGT caMyro cymHOCTb 
odpaaoBaHMH 

H xony CKaaaTb, hto KonnoanpHR CK/iaflbiBaeTCR He b pe- 
3y/ibTaTe HaHanneHHB HacTHOCTen, a Bc/ieflCTBne Toro, hto 
oflHa 3 a flpyroH fleTa/ib OTpbiBaeTCB ot Beinn, yxoflHT ot Hee, 
BbinapxHBaeT, OTinen/iReTCH ot cncTeMbi, yxoflHT b cbob 
(J jyHKqHOHa/ibHoe npocTpaHCTBO, H/iM nanepEHne, ho KawflbiH 
pa3 B CTpOTO y3aK0HeHHblH CpOK H npH yC/IOBHH flOCTaTOHHO 
3penoH fl/m SToro h bahhctbshhom CMTyaunw. 

Obviously, the study of Dante helped Mandel'stam to ration¬ 
alize the essence of his own poetic method. The notorious ob¬ 
scurity of Mandel'stam (and, in some instances, of Xlebnikov, as 
Vjac. Ivanov recently observed 8 ) is, in fact, the inability of 
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the unsophisticated reader to overcome the apparent lack of se¬ 
mantic contiguity at the level of the text and to reconstruct 
what Mandel'Itam calls "the functional space or dimension" at 
the extratextual level (which becomes an inalienable part of the 
general level of meaning). Such a reconstruction is by no means 
arbitrary: 

B 0T/IM4HB OT rpaMQTU My3UKa.flt.H0H » OT H0TH0T0 nHCbMa, 
Hanpnnep, no3THHecKoe nucbno b 3HaHHTG/ibH0H cTeneHM 
npeflCTaBJineT Bo/ibLuoM npofie/i, 3Hfnomee OTcyTCTBMe mho- 
mecTBa 3 h a k o b , 3H3hkqb , yKasaTB/ien, noflpa3yMeBaeMbix, 
eflMHCTBBHHO fle/iaiOmHX TBHGT nOH BTHbIM H 3 a K OH 0 M e p H bIM . 

Ho Bee 3 tm 3h a kh He neHBe tohhu, Hewejiw HOTHbie 3 h a kh 
mjih nepar/iHcJibi TaHpa; noaTHHecKM rpaMOTHUM HMTaTe/ib 
CT3BHT MX OT CB6 b, KaK 6 bl H3BflBH3fl MX M3 CanOTO TBKCTa ■ 

[MaHfle/ibUJTaM , "Bbinafl”; 11: 2 7 3 9 ] 

In other words, to decipher the message of Mandel'stam's 
text it is frequently necessary to operate at the level of the 
subtext in which the elements under investigation are contigu¬ 
ous, or at the level of the total context, or both, since the 
corpus of Mandel' stain's poetry and prose manifests such unity 
and wealth of intertextual relations as to make any analysis of 
separate texts, without 'cross-references', virtually impossible. 

The aim of these introductory remarks was to demonstrate 
that the so-called 'cipher' (3aiiiM(})poBaHHOcTb) is not a conse¬ 
quence of external censorship and repression, as some critics 
believe, but the very essence of Mandel'stam's poetic method. 
Searching for crude and topical political allegories in Mandel'- 
Stam's poetry is as futile scientifically as it is insulting to 
the memory of the poet, who scorned the slavishness of Aesopian 
tongue and expressed his political judgments openly and unequiv¬ 
ocally: 

Korfla OKTflfipbCKMM HaM rOTOBM/1 BpBMeHipMK 
flpMO HaCMJIMfl M 3/106bl, 

M omeTMHM/icH yfiMkipa SpoHeBMK, 
kt nyyiBMBTHMK yaKO/iodbiM . . . [1917] 

Mbi WMBen, nofl cofiom He 3Han CTpaHbi, 

HaLUM peHM Ha flecBTb waroB He c/ibiwHbi, 

A rfle x b a tmt Ha no/ipasroBopua , — 

TaM noMHHyT KpeM/ieBCKoro roppa. [1934] 

M Hafl Pmmom flMKTaTopa-BbipoflKa 
noflfiopaflOK Tfme/lblM BMCMT. [1937] 

It will be noted that such transparent antonomasia is al¬ 
ways derogatory; personages who have the poet's sympathy are 
identified by name: 

KepeHCHoro pacrmTb noTpeOoBa/i co/iflaT... [1917] 

Kaw Tmxoh, — cTaB/ieHHMK noc^eflHero cofiopa. . . [1918] 

y HMKG/iaB hBaHOBMHa [ByxapHHa. — 0. R.]... 

["MeTBepTaH npoaa”] 

While Mandel'Stam's purely political poems are, perhaps, 
his easiest ones, some of his most difficult poems are those 
which deal with the nature of poetic process and poetic vision, 
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the social function of poetry, and the relationship between poet 
and time. 

One such poem (No. 303, first published in Bo3,qyujHbie nyTH , 
II, 1961, with an apparent misprint in line 4 and a variant 
reading of line 5) is the subject of our study: 

0 tt oro Bee HeyflanM, 

Hto h BHmy npefl cofion 
PoCT OBU 4 M H HH r n a 3 KOLUaHHM — 

BHyK oh 3e/ieHM ctohhgh 
5 M Kynep TpaBbi MopcKon. 

Tan, rfle orHeHHbiMM mariH 
yromaeTCB KainBM, — 

C rOBOpFUHHMH KaMHRMM 

Oh Ha cnacTbe m,qeT r o c t b m , — 

10 KaMHH TporaeT K/iemaMM, 

Hnri-neT so/ioto rB03fleH. 

y Hero b noKDflx cnninnx 
Kot >hhb e t He fl/iR nrpbi — 
y Toro a apaHKax ropmunx 
15 H/iafl aawnypeHHOH ropy. 

H b 3paHKax Tex ziefleH rluhx , 
ynoRRramHX, npocatMHX 
LUapoBaTbix ncnp rmpu. 

20-30 flenafipR 1936 r. 
BopoHem. 


4 — Bn: BHyH ot_ 3e/ieHM; 

5 - Bn: Hynep BOflbi MopcKon. 

Stanzas I and II have no images in common and are not linked 
by any anaphoric pronouns. However, they are united by the same 
semantic field: the field of 'wealth'. Stanza III is linked to 
II by an anaphoric pronoun, and to Stanza I by the image of the 
cat's eyes. The following diagram illustrates the basic seman¬ 
tic relationships between the three stanzas: 


I 


II 


III 


H 


KameM 


P 


KOLuasHH mas- 

octobuihhmh , bynep 
(fioraTCTBO)- 




KaMHH, 30/10T0 
—(fioraTCTBO ) — 


-Hot Hamefl 

I 

•3 p a H K H KOTa 

K nafl 

•( fioraTCTBO) 


The asymmetry of this diagram suggests a possible semantic 
link between h of Stanza I and Kaizen of Stanza II at some extra- 
textual level. The word Kaizen occurs in Mandel' stam' s corpus 
only twice. The other instance is No. 223, where the epithet 
KauieBB is applied to Rembrandt's pictures (a good example of 
combined metaphor — KameM for Rembrandt — and metonymy: Rem¬ 
brandt for his pictures): 

Bxomy b BepTenbi nyflHbie MyaeeB, 

TflB nynaTCfl KameeBbi PeroOpaHflTbi, 

Ko c tm r h y b finecKa KopflOBancHOH Komw,,. [1931. MocKBa] 
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The meaning of this epithet becomes clear from another poem 
(No. 330) , in which Mandel'stam compares himself to Rembrandt: 
both are martyrs of the wealth of their artistic vision, reject¬ 
ed by their age, and both can but embarrass "the generation agi¬ 
tated by the bellows of dusk" with the riches they have to offer. 

Kart CBGT0T6HH MyHBHHK PenfipaHflT, 

R r/iyfioKO yiueR b Heweiomee BpeMB, 

M pe3rtocTb Moero ropfligero pefipa 
He oxpaHReTCR hh CTopowaMM tgpim , 

Hh stum bohhoh, hto nofl rpo30io cnsT. 

["Ip OCT M UJb S\ H Tbl Me H SB , Be/lHKO/ienHbIM dpaT, 

M MacTep, h OTeg hbphoggjighoh Term, 

Ho oko coKO/iMHoro nepa 
H wapKne ziapgu y no r h o h m b raperie 
CMyigamT He k flofipy, cnymaioT 6ea flofipa 
Mexarm cyripaKa BO/iHyeMoe n/ieMR . 

8 (jseBpa/is 1936 r. 

BopoHem. 

In his article "Into the Heart of Darkness: Mandel'stam's 
Ode to Stalin," 10 C. Brown mistranslated in part the second stan¬ 
za of the poem. A correct translation should read: 

Will you forgive me, magnificent brother, 
and master and father of the black-green dark, 
but the eye of the falcon feather 
and the glowing caskets in midnight's harem 
embarrass [or: trouble] to no good, embarrass without 
good 

the generation agitated by the bellows of dusk. 

The metaphor of the last line is based on implied paronoma¬ 
sia (n/ieMR — n/iaMR) , and the word njiBMB is used by Mandel'stam 
in the sense of 'generation' (cf. M c M3BecTbio b kpobh, fl/is nua- 
neHM nyworo / HonHbie TpaBbi codnpaTb). "The eye of the falcon 
feather and the glowing caskets in midnight's harem" are details 
of Rembrandt's "Ahasuerus, Esther and Haman" (since 1924 in the 
Puskin Museum of Fine Arts in Moscow). Retouched reproductions 
of this picture (e.g., in both editions of 5o/ibwaR CoBBTCHas 
3Hu,HK/ioneflHFi ) clearly show the eyed falcon feather on Haman' s 
turban. Caskets covered with golden brocade are the seat of 
Esther. It is this display of wealth that apparently embarrass¬ 
es the visitors of the museum, and Mandel'stam asks Rembrandt's 
forgiveness for telling him so. The poet was painfully aware 
that the new generation had no use for the gifts he was bring¬ 
ing : 

OttTFitpbCKaFi peBO/iragHR He Mor/ia He noB/iMRTb Ha moio 
pafioTy, tsk nan oTHR/ia y MeHR "6norpa(|>HK]”, omyigeHMe 
/ihhhoh SHaHHMOCTH. H 6/iaroflapeH en 3a to, hto oHa 
paa HaBcerfla no/iown/ia HOHeg flyxoBHon ofiecneHeHHocTM 
h cyigecTBOBaHHio na Hy/ibTypHyra peHTy... HyBCTBym ceba 
flo/imHHKOM peBO/nognH, ho npHHOLuy efi flapu, b HOTopbix 
OHa nona hto He HywflaeTCH. ["flosT o ce6e”, 192B; 

II: 259] 

It will be recalled that an image of unredeemable wealth, 
potentially dangerous for its owner, appeared in Mandel'§tam's 
poetry as early as 1912: 
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Ec/im r Ha to HM810 npaBO, 

Pa3neHHMTe mhb mom so/iotom! [No. 36] 

Kamen of the Russian folk tradition is not only a miserly 
keeper of treasures, but also a chained captive (AtfeaHacbeB, Pyc - 
ckhb HapoflHbie c k a 3 k h , No. 159), which is quite consistent with 
the Old Russian meaning of the word. However, the texts under¬ 
lying Mandel'Stam's image of HameM are not folk tales or bylinas , 
but the introduction to Pyc jia h \\_ /Imamm Jia (in which, unlike in the 
folk tale, both Kainen and Cat appear) and Zukovskij's Cna3Ka £ 
pape BepeHflBB ; 

. . . f1ofl3enBjibHbiM 

LiapcTBOM B/iafleeT Kqlu bm . Oh flaBHO yw tb6r noflWH^aeT 
B rocTM . . . 


...KoLL\BH CMflMT Ha npBCTOilB B C B e T J1 O M HOpOHEJ 
B/ieipyT rjiasa, nan flea M3yMpyfla; py km c h jibujhrnh . . ■ 

Expectation of guests is a common motive in the poetry of 
almost all literary exiles, including Puskin (cf. in particular 
’’CTpsKOTyHbR Se/iofioKa") , and the "guests" of the Voronel poems 
are not to be confused with floporwe tocth of "/leHMHrrpafl" (No. 
191; Dec. 1930). Mandel'stam develops the motive of patient and 
contemplative expectation in the two versions of his 'Buddha' 
poem, written in December, 1936, (the first line of both vari¬ 
ants, No. 295 and No. 296, echoes Dante's description of the 
statue of Time: Dentro dal monte sta dritto un gran veglio. - 
Inferno . XIV: 103) . These poems have several images in common 
with the Kainen poem: 

BHyTpn ropbi 6e3flBMCTByeT KynHp 
B noHQ rx fiepewHbix, CeatpewHbix m cHacTJiHBbix 
A c wen Kan/iBT omepe/iMM mnp, 

□ CeperaR cna npMJiMBbi m ot/imbu. . . [No. 295] 


□ H y/lblfiaeTCR CBOMM LUMpOKMM p T 0 M 

H HaHMHaBT WMTb, KQTfla npHXOflflT rocTM . [No. 296] 

Yet another image of guests, linked with the theme of ideal 
reader (Baratynski j' s HMTare/ib b noTOMCTBe) , appears in a later 
VoroneS poem (dated 15 March, 1937): 


Hhctux jimhmm nyHKM fi/iaroflapHbie, 

CofiMpaeMbl TOHKMM /lyHQM, 

CofiepyTCR, coMflyTCR Korfla-HHfiyflb, 

Ctiobho racTH c OTKpbiTbin He/ion. [No. 346] 

Some autobiographical remarks of Mandel'stam provide an ex¬ 
act clue to the meaning of Kaicej's mysterious possessions — the 
golden nails and the talking stones: 


Cf. 


FI Torfla coOnpa ji r b oaflH : He/ieneMwaH no ji/ lenpHOHepcKaFi 
npMHyfla. FI nepecbina/i Kynn r_B_o_3fl££, ksk cnyrioH pbipapb , 
m paflOBa/icR, Han p a c t e t noe ho JiioHee SoraTCTBQ . 


also: 

. . .non iiiyta 


["Xaoc MyflBMCHMM " ; 

BMce/ia fly Ha ao/ioTon rB03fle. 

["HeTBepTaR npoaa" 


II: 


II : 


05] 

222 ] 
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Obviously the golden nails of Kamen are a calculatedly ambiva¬ 
lent metaphor of wealth. While Mandel'§tam's metonymies are 
sometimes misidentified as metaphors (see above), his metaphors 
are occasionally interpreted as metonymies. I. Cinnov 11 , who 
categorically asserts that Kaipen is Stalin, has identified the 
golden nails as gilded buttons on the uniforms of Stalin's asso¬ 
ciates ("the talking stones 1"): no doubt, a poetic prophecy on 
the part of Mandel'stam, seeing that such buttons were introduced 
in the Red Army exactly six years later. 

Pace Igor Cinnov, Mandel'Stam did not use the word k a m e h b 
in the negative sense: ”0 h BemecTBa He yKopsr.n / 3a nefl/teHHacTb 
h nocTDAHCTBo", to quote S. Gorodeckij's poem dedicated to him. 
Nor did he associate "mineral images" with "terror and death," 
as C. Brown presumes ( loc . cit., p. 591). On the contrary, he 
often associated these images with what he loved and treasured 
most, the poetic word: 

MuHepaJiorHHBCKafi Ko/i/ieKpHS — npeKpacHeHiuHH opraHM- 
4ECKHM HOMMBHTapHH H flaHTy. 

flo3 b□ jikj cede Ma/ieHbKoe aBTofiMorpaijinHecHOB npM3HaHMe. 
HepHOMopcKMe KariyumH , BbidpacbiBaeMbie npH/iHBOM, OKasa/iH 
mhb HSMajiyio noMOipb, Korfla coapeBa/ia KOHipenpHR SToro 
paaroBcpa. F[ otkpdbbhhd coBBTOBajics c_ xanpeflOHam , 
cepflo/iMHaMH , KpHCTajuiHHecKHMH rnncann , mnaTann , KBappa - 
m h t . ■ TyT a noHan, hto KaneHb Ka« dbi flHBBHMH no - 

roflbl, K3K 6bl HBTBOpO/lOrMHBCHHM CTyCTOK... 

[ Pa3roBop ’□ flaHTe , CTp. 53; cp . : TpHtfee JibHafl ofla”] 

B/iaflHMup Co/iOBbeB 12 HcntiTbiBa^ ocodbiM npopoHecHHH ywac 
nepefl ceflbiMH ([imhckhmh saiiyHaMM • Henoe KpacHopeHMe 
rpaHHTHOH rxibidbi Bo/iHOBano ero, Kan sjiob ko/iacbctbo . 

Ho HarieHb TiOTHeBa , htq ”c ropbi CKaTMBWMCb , Ter b flo- 
nHHe, copsaBUJHCb can h/ih HM3BeprHyT Mbic/iHipeM pyKon” — 

SC T b CJ1QB0 . fO/lOC TT a T e p H H B 3T0M H eOWHflaHHOM nafleHHH 
3B y H MT , KaH HJTEHOpaSflB.nbHaFI peHb ■ Ha 3T0T Bbl3QB mowho 
oTBeTHTb TO/ibKQ ap x htbh Ty p □ n . AHneHCTbi c d/iaroroBe- 
HHBM nOflHHMaiOT T a H H C T B e H H bIM TtOTHeBCKHH KaneHb H K/ia~ 
flyT ere b ocHOBy CBoero 3flaHna. 

[”yTpo aHMBM3na”; 11:364] 

In January, 1937, Mandel'stam returns to this theme in two 
poems: 

KaK aerr-mo rfle-HHdyflb HedecHbiH HaneHb dyflMT, — 
yna/1 ona/ibHbiH cthx, He SHaraipHM oTpa; 

HeyMCJiMMoe — HaxoflKa fl/m TBoppa — 

He MoweT dbiTb flpyrnM — hmhto ero He cyflMT. [No. 31B] 

[The subtext here is Lermontov's "HaH b h o h b 3Be3flbi 
naflynen n/iaMeHb / He Hymen b m h p e h " ] 

kl He c Hen nocoBeioBaTbcn mh e , 

A can Hafifly ero e^ea rm — 

TaKHx npo3paHHbix, njiaHymnx Harmei) 

HeT hh b KpbiMy, hm Ha ypa/ie. 

Hapofly nymeH cthx TaHHCTBeHHO-poflHOH, 

HTod ot Hero eenHO npocbina/icri 

H TbHRHaKyflpOtO KaiilTaHOBOH BO/1HOH — 

Ero seyHaHben yMbma/icR. [No. 321] 
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The sound texture of the poem under investigation does not 
enter the narrow scope of our study. However, one aspect of 
this texture is important for our purposes because the specific 
information -it bears has been pointed out by the poet himself. 

In addition to saturating the text with stridents, Mandel'stam 
cultivates the opposition grave/acute, consistently in the same 
sequence, in such words as r/ia_s, KowaHMH, Kynep, yromaexcFi, 
K_aLuePi, i^OBopHiyMMM, rocieH, jK/ieLyarm, rBoafleii, K.°i' £opHU 4 MX, K_/iafl, 
etc. The symbolic value he attributed to stridency and acute¬ 
ness is revealed in his essay on VI. Gippius: 

...bch cH/ia ero (r~nnnnyca) /ihhhocxm 3 aK.m 0 Ha.nacH 
b s h epr mm h apTHKy/iHgHM ero p e h m . Y Hero fibi/io 6 s c - 
coaHaTenbHoe B/ieneHMe k lljm n fuum m m cbmcthlijm m 3 b y k ain 
h "t" b OKOHHaHHM c ;i o b . Bbipawancb no-yneHony, npn- 
CTpaCTHG K fleHTa/lbHblM M HefiHbIM. 

C zierHOH pyKH B. B. m noHbme h Mbicmo p a h h m Pi chmSo- 
n Man, ksk rycTbie aapoc/iM 3 Xmx ”114”. "Haflc mhoPi op/ibi, 
opnbi roBopHiuHe” . Htsk mom yHHTenb oxflaBa/i npefl- 
( 10 HTGHHG naTpHapXa JlbHblM M BOMHCTBBHHbIM cornacHbiM 
a b y k an Bonn h HanaflBHH h , ofiHflbi m caMoaamMXbi . . . 

[”B He no HHHy CapcxBeHHoPi rnyfie”; II: 143] 


In his analysis of Inferno XXXII, Mandel'Stam describes the 
onomatopoeic aspect of such sound texture: 

TpMflpaTb BTopafl necHb no xeriny coBpeneHHoe cKeppo. 

Ho KaKoe? AHaxoMMHecKoe cKeppo, M3yHatomee flereHepa- 
p hhd p6 hh Ha 3 b y k onoflpawa t e n b hom HHifaHTH/ibHOM Maiepnane. 

TyT BCKpbiBaeTCfl HOBan c bh 3 b — e,qa _m penb ■ llocxbiflHaR 
penb ofipaxMMa Bcnnxb, ofipameHa Haaafl — k HaBKaHbHD, 
yKycy, 6y/ibHaHbio — k WBanKe. 

ApTHKy/lHLlMH eflbl H p e H M nOHTH COBnaflaHDT . C 03 flaBTCH 
CTpaHHan capaHHOBaH tfiOHexMKa: 

Mettendo i denti in nota di cicogna... 

r PaaroBop £ flaHxe , CTp. 45-46] 


The subject of food and shameful speech brings us to 
Kascej's 'orHBHHbie i^m', reverberating throughout Stanzas II and 
III. The only other instance of this word being used by Mandel'¬ 
stam can be found in nyxeLuecxBHe _b ApneHHio (II: 160): 

B KQonspaTHB hoPi cxojioboPi, x a k o Pi we fipeBeHHaxoPi h — 
MHHxepp - neTpoBCKoPi , ksk m bce b Hopaflyae, k o p mm /1 m 
B nosa/iKy rycTbiMM apTenbHbiMH pariM ms SapaHMHbi. 

The underlined adjectives and adverbs form a context that 
may be relevant in view of what will be said below concerning 
the polemical point of Mandel'stam's poem. flyTeuiecTBMe j3 Apmbhmhd 
was written for publication, which explains the subdued tone of 
its social themes. Elsewhere, Mandel 1 stam 1 s images of 'hot liq¬ 
uid food' always belong to the negative sematic field and always 
have the general meaning of collective, shared misfortune, guilt 
and shame: 


...A cma Mne coreHbix rpMtrtOB 
BbiHMMaex b ropniKe wa-nofl Hap, 
A OHa M3 pEifiHHbMX nyriKOB 
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rioflaeT mhe ropfiSHM OTBap. 

[Wo. 200. Cf. : H. K/uoeB, "norope/ibmMHa” for 
the theme of cannibalism] 

kl C03H3HbB CBoe 3aTOBapMBan 
rio^yO0MOpOHHbl(i d bl T H e N , 

PI /ib dea Bbifiopa nbio sto eapeBO, 

Cbokd ro/iOBy bm nofl othbm? 

[''Ctmxm o HBH3 BBCTHon co/flaTe", Wo. 347-7] 

neTepfiypr odbs bmji ceds HepoHOM h dbi/i Ta« nepaoK, 
c^obho e/i nox/iedny ms paafla b jishhux riyx. 

["ErnneTCKaH MapKa"; II: 57] 

...ec/iH x/iedHyTb btoto eapeea npkiTyLueHHOH ->hm3hh, 

3aMGina hh□ ki Ha rycTOM codaHbeM nae h noco/iBHHOM 
3BB3flaMM, ~ 0H3HHeCKH BCHblM CTaHOBM/lOCb OLHymeHMe 
cnycTHBiiieficn Ha map nyribi... 

[’’CTapyxHHa nTupa”; II: 156] 

Such, then, is the wealth of Hainan: a child's collection 
of nails, a poet's collection of minerals, and a share in the 
common disaster. 

The important item remaining to be deciphered in this text 
is the cat, or rather the cat's eye, since the cat that appears 
in Stanza III is largely a metonymic development — as well as a 
reference to the main subtext of the poem: the Introduction to 
Pyc/iaH _m /ia ( k qt y h e h bi h ) . This subtext clearly links the 

cat with the gift of poetic narration. In folk tales (as well 
as in Zukovskij's adaptation of Perrault's fairy tale), the cat 
is often an oxymoronic image of poverty/wealth (or, more precise¬ 
ly, flo/ia/Heflo/iH) : the youngest brother inherits nothing but a 
cat, who eventually brings him wealth and happiness; a merchant 
buys a cat for three kopecks and sells it at enormous profit in 
a country where cats are unknown. In the poem under considera¬ 
tion, too, the cat is obviously a source of wealth: his eye is 
a usurer and a merchant; his pupils contain a hidden treasure. 
Thus the theme of vision is emphasized here: it is the vision 
of the cat, rather than the cat itself, that is part of Kascej's 
wealth — and of his misery. 

The image of the cat's eye as a 'magic crystal' in Stanza I 
has a double meaning. An amateur mineralogist fascinated by 
crystallography (of which he speaks eloquently in Pa3r obqp £ 
flaHTe ) , Mandel'stam was, no doubt, familiar with ' k oiua hmh r/iaa' 
(cat's eye, oeil de chat ): a semiprecious variety of quartz (in 
Russia, this stone occurs only near Zlatoust, but the green va¬ 
riety of chalcedony pebbles common in Koktebel is often called 
cat's eye by amateur collectors 13 ). A recurrent image of Man- 
del 'Stam's Armenian cycle is the precious stone as a magnifying 
glass, e.g., in XII: Kaw 6/iH3opyKHM wax Hafl nepcTHen dMpraaoBbiM 
(cf. : pB'eTHbie CTeH/ia in No. 285). Elsewhere, too, images of 
quartz are frequent metaphors of the eye: 

■ . . c h H h Ft KBappeBaH XMypb ero onei). . . [II: 182] 

Htbhhb HaTypa/mcTOB. . . BbinpaM/iFieT r/iaa m coodmasT 
flyiue MHHepa/ibHoe KBappeBoe cnoKOkicTBkie. [II: 200] 
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. . . h Biiiy mhh pufibi naflMnrnBa/in n/iacTHHOHHaMM KBapua. [II: 179] 

Fish scales, in their turn, are transformed into eyes: 

Hto ec/iM ApnocT h Tacco, ofiBopawaioinMG Hao, 

SyflOBHina c /ia3ypHbiM H03ron m Heniyen M3 B/iawHbix r/ia3. 

[No. 240] 

Exploiting the homonymy, Mandel'stam is able to combine in 
a single image references to two fields from which he often bor¬ 
rows his metaphors of poetic perception: mineralogy and physi¬ 
ology of vision. The theme of vision in his poetry is a vast 
one: his eye images form a context ranging from the insect eye, 

described with anatomic precision (tcma/ibHaTbiM r/ia3 is the sci¬ 
entific term for what Mandel'stam calls Ha/iMBHbie pkdmohkm in 
"/laMapK") to the eye of the Child Jesus (No. 309 , apparently in¬ 
spired by Leonardo's Madonna Litta ). Often the poet expresses a 
desire to look at the world through the prism of an alien eye, 
or even through the ocelli of a butterfly wing (cf. oho coko/im- 
Horo nepa in the Rembrandt poem): 

To/iOBKa [fiafioMKH] HeaHaHHTe/ibHaFi, k ouia h b h . 

Ee r/ia3acTbie Kpbi/ib3 fibi/in hs npenpacHoro CTaporo 
aflMHpa^bCKoro lug jik a, k OTopbin no6bis a/i m b HecMe 
m npM TpaQa/ibrape . 

kl Bflpyr b noHMa/i cetn na amkom me/iaHHM B3r/ifi- 
HyTb Ha npnpofly HapMcoBaHHbiMH rfla3artH SToro 
HyflOBMma. 

[riyTeujecTBMG b ApMeHMtcj II: 201] 

...kl mowho M3 6a6oHeK Kpana 
PucyHKM cJiaraTb na cTenax. 

EbiBaioT nsneTM mMBbie, 

M h florafla/ica cekiHac: 

EbiTb noweT, nbi -- Ahh-CoiJjmh 
C OecHHC/ieHHbiMH MHomecTBon r/ia3. 

[No. 252] 

In another poem (No. 331), Mandel'stam identifies his own 
vision with that of rapacious wasps (see: K.F. Taranovski, loc . 
cit., pp. 1994-1995). 

The type of vision ascribed by the poet to cat's eye is de¬ 
fined by the epithet poctobiumhmm , which carries no negative val¬ 
ue in Mandel'Stam's poetic lexicon. The following two texts ex¬ 
plain its metaphoric meaning: 

FI /noS/lK] BOGHHbie (5MHOK/1H 
C pOCTOBLUHHeCKOK) CM/IOM 3peHbfi . . . 

["KanpoHa”, No. 207] 

...r/iaa — opraH o6/iaflatomHM aKycTMKOM, HapapMBa - 
miHHH geHHOCTb 06pa3a, nOMHOWaraiHHH CBOH flOCTMWBHMfl 
Ha HyBCTBeHHbie OfiHflbl, C KOTOpblMH OH HOCHTCH, KaK 
C nHCaHHOkl TOpSOM... 

[flyreiuecTB mb b ApneHuroj II: 199] 

Evidently, cat's eye magnifies the detail (at the expense 
of the whole, as physiologists tell us). In such poetic vision, 
combining the wealth of detail with the lack of general perspec¬ 
tive (cf. the thematically related No. 291: 9 b cepflps Bewa — 
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nyTb neflCBH) , Mandel'stam perceives the cause of his misfortunes: 
Ouoro see HeyflaHH. 

The opposite pole of Mandel'Stam's 'vision' context is the 
bird's eye, described in PaaroBop o flame 

riecHb flBaflpaTb uiecTan. . . bboaht Hac b aHaTOMHra 
flaH tob c k or□ r/iasa cTO/ib bctbctbbhhq npucnoco- 
SjieHHOrO JlMLilb fl/lH BCKpbITMfl CaMOM cTpyKTypu by- 
flyiiiero BpeneHM. Y flaHTa bbi/ia 3pnTB^bHan a«Ho- 
MOflapMfl xhihhux nTHp, He npucnocob/ieHHaH k opn- 
BHTapMM Ha na/ion pafluyce: c/inuiKon bo/ibwoki 
OXOTHMHHH yHaCTOK. 

Mandel'stam tries out this type of vision in a poem written 
during the same month of December, 1936 (No. 304): 

Mom mero/i, a ro/iOBy 3a kmh y — 
nor/iFiflMM Ha nwp BflBoen; 

3MMHMH flBHb, KQJ1HDHHH, KaK MHHHHa, 

Tan jih wecTrt b apaHHB tbobm? 

Children and birds of Mandel'stam look into the distant fu¬ 
ture. Yet the 'metonymic' vision of the cat is the source of 
artistic wealth. The "value of the image" perceived through the 
cat's eye increases at three stages: 

BHyK oh sejieHH ct ob h e h Cp.: npniiie/i hgboa c oflHora thhoh 
H wynep t pa b bi nopcHOki . . . npniiie/i HeBOfl c TpaBOio nopcKom 

Y Toro b apaHKax ropfunnx flpHiue/i HeBOfl c 30/iotoio pubKOM 

Knafl aawMypeHHOM ropu... 

This is hardly a chance parallelism. In a North Russian 
variant of the goldfish tale 14 , the magic animal granting a suc¬ 
cession of wishes is the Cat with the Golden Forehead (Kotok 3o- 
jiotoh Jlobort) , who lives under ground. On the other hand, the 
fishing net is a not uncommon metaphor of the eye. 

3e/ieHb cTOHHan and TpaBa MopcHan are primarily visual simi¬ 
les referring to the green eye of the cat. Mandel'Stam, who 
consistently discards the worn-off traditional forms of metaphor, 
often uses kinship terms virtually in the sense of comparative 
conjunctions. In one of his mineralogical poems (No. 286), in 
order to decipher the image nypaBbHHbm bpaT — araT, one should 
turn not to Tolstoj's nypaBewHbie bpaTbR, but to a passage in 
"ErnnETCKan napKa": "A nepHbie b/iecTfUtue nypasbH . . . B/ianmiM boeebie 
flo/ibHM eme Hepaapyb/ieHHoro Te/ia, bhx/ififi CM/ibHbin araTQBbin 3aflon." 
Kynep , likewise, is an index of similarity: ”Ec/im npHcnoTpeTbcn 
— m nynep noxow Ha cboh TQBap ..." ("CyxapeBrta”; II: 172). 

However, there is more to the image of the sea weed than its 
color. Mandel'stam, in his later poems, came to associate with 
it the bitterness and falsity of both life (wmeMCKoe nope) and 
art (cf.: HeHywHOH panoBHHbi ziowb in KaneHb ) : 

fl/i hhhbm opraHHbix (J)yo, ropbua nopew TpaBa 
ilomHOBO/iocafl, m naxHET flo/iron ziombio. 

[No. 328] 

3awnypeHHaR ropa, the treasure of poetic vision, echoes an 
image from No. 439 (1925; II: 17): 

Ec t b 3a k y k o ji e m flBoppoBbin 
H sa KwneHen caflOBbin 
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3apecHHHHaFi cTpaHa — 

TaM Tbi dyflewb mhb meHa. 

YMQ/iFirainHki — another epithet of the cat's eye — is repeated 
in No. 309 to describe the eye of the deified infant: Cbbt/inm, 
paflywHbiH, 6ecn/ioTHbiH/ yMo/ifiiomH.H noHa... 

The. imagery of the final line is purely visual: wapoBaTbix 
m c k p nnpbi. Sparks and feasts are apparently linked by the se¬ 
mantic field 'shining, 1 'bright' (as are Amapb, nowapu m nnpbi in 
No. 99) . 

It appears that all the images of the poem under investiga¬ 
tion can be deciphered on the basis of their total context and 
several underlying texts. One problem, however, still needs 
clarification: what prompted Mandel'stam to describe himself in 

the guise of Haines, a traditionally negative figure? 

Several poems written by Mandel'stam in the early 'thirties 
testify to the profound sympathy he felt toward the victims of 
collectivization. One of these poems (No. 200) has already been 
quoted in connection with OTHeHHbie u\n. Others (dated 1933) were 
more outspoken: 

ripMpofla CBoero He y3HaeT nviu,a, 

A TeHM CTpaiuHbie — ynpawHbi, KybaHH... 

Kan b Tycf/iRX bomroshux, ro/ioflHbie HpscTbBHB 
Ha/iMTKy CTeperyT, He TporaR KO/ibpa. [No. 241] 

y HaweH CBRTOM MO/lOfleMM 
Xopoinkie necHM b k p obh : 

Ha daraiiiKM-dara noxowM, 

M bam bopbdy obtRBM. 

H h aa codon npuneHara 
M hto-to TaKoe rob/iki: 

Ko/ixoaHoro ban Hanaro, 

Ky/iapnoro nan nora, [No. 244] 

The same motive is prominent in "HeTBepTaR npoaa” : MywwK 
npunpHTa/i b awbape pomb — ybe(i ero! 

In "CTaHCbi” (No. 279; 1935), the exiled poet's declaration 
of solidarity with his country and people, Mandel'stam again 
identified himself with the peasant: 

HO, H3H B K0/1X03 HflBT eflHHORMHHMH, 

H B MM p BXOmy, M JllOflM xopoiuM. 

Mandel' i=tam' s attitudes nay have changed, but not the meth¬ 
ods of "our holy youth." In the March, 1936 issue of Hobbim nnp , 
Boris Kornilov published a long poem on collectivization, enti¬ 
tled klarHaHHe ( 19 30 r. ) . Its first two lines read: "Hero enie? 
ri/ioxaR my tk a / c Tobora CbirpaHa, KomeM", — and the rest could on¬ 
ly be described as a disgusting dance over the body of the dead 
enemy. We are not concerned here with the motives that prompted 
the young communist poet, later himself a victim of the great 
purge, to publish this poem in 1936, when kulaks had already 
been liquidated. But it is easy to imagine the reaction of the 
exiled Mandel'Stam. He defiantly identified himself with Ka^en, 
in his bitter answer to those who, out of animal fear, as he 
said in "HeTBepTan npo3a,” "cTpoHMT flOHocbi, bbBT no /lemanuM, 
TpebyeT k a3 hm fl/iH n/ieHHMROB.” 

Yet the oxymoronic images, of inner wealth and outer poverty 
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appeared again in a poem of quite different tonality, written by 
Mandel'stam only a few weeks later. Significantly, the subtext 
of line 10 of this poem is the proverb which Mandel 1 §tam quoted 
in the last sentence of "HeTBepTan npoaa”: 

Eme He yriep Tbi, eme Tbi He oflHH, 
lloKyfla c HHmeHHOki noflpyrcm 
Tbi HacjnawflaeiubCFi bbjihhhbm p a bhmh 
M HrjiBH, h ro/ioflOM, h Bbraroin. 

B pocHoinHain 6eflHOCTH, b MoryneM ht e 
Wmbh cnoKoeH m yTeiueH — 

Enaroc/iOB eHHbi ahh m hohh tb 
M c.naflKor/iacHbiM Tpyfl fiearpeiueH. 

HecHacTAMB tot, koto, hsk TBHb ero, 
flyraeT /ism cofiaK h BeTep kocht, 

H fiefleH tot, hto can no/iymuBOH, 
y TBHH MH/lOCTbIHH npOCMT. 
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Xlebnikov had two main poetic methods. In one, 
which followed from the principle of canoBmoe 
cjiobq and cjiobo naH TanoBoe , the poetic message 
is based on the sound texture information (dark/ 
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THE POETICS OF PROVERBS 

ROBERT A. ROTHSTEIN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Language must be investigated 
in all the variety of its 
functions. 

Roman Jakobson 
"Linguistics and Poetics" 1 

Language is a semiotic system with many functions. Although 
it serves primarily to transmit information, its other functions 
are also of interest to the student of language. Among them is 
the poetic function. In his paper "Linguistics and Poetics" 

Roman Jakobson defines the poetic function of language as "the 
set ( Einstellung) toward the MESSAGE as such, focus on the mes¬ 
sage for its own sake." 2 He indicates further that this function 
is not limited to poetry as such. The proverb is a good illus¬ 
tration of this thesis, and the various manifestations of the 
poetic function within the proverb constitute the subject of the 
present study. 3 

In the type of verbal art we are examining we see the maxi¬ 
mum of condensation and, simultaneously, of intensification. The 
complementary devices of ellipsis, which reduces redundancy, and 
parallelism, which increases it, serve to form a message that is 
maximally effective because of its brevity and conciseness. Here 
we shall discuss particular devices used to construct proverbs, 
especially ellipsis, binary structure and parallelism. The last 
mentioned is particularly rich in variants; we shall be dealing 
here with phonological, morphological and syntactic parallelism; 
with proverb-patterns; with rhyme and related phenomena; with 
vowel harmony and with paronomasia. 

Ellipsis reduces redundancy by eliminating those elements 
of the message that are highly predictable or that carry little 
information. Thus, for example, forms of the copula are often 
omitted. A proverb like 

Malzenstwo — m^czenstwo. [Marriage — torture.] 

would read in a fuller version 

Malzenstwo to jest m§czenstwo. [Marriage is torture.] 

We see a similar construction in the Latin 

Vox populi, vox Dei. [Voice of the people, voice 

of God.] 

and in the French 

Chose defendue, chose desiree. [Something forbidden, some¬ 
thing desired.] 

Often what is omitted is not one verb, the one that would 
be the axis of symmetry of the proverb, but, for example, two, 
which facilitates greater complication in structure. Thus the 
proverb 

Przyja2A przyja£ni§i a interes [Friendship Cis: friendship, 
interesem. but business :is3 business.] 

Cf. the English 

As the tree, so the fruit. 
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In many cases it is not an auxiliary verb but a lexical one 
that is missing. E.g. 

P. Nim z bogatego puch, to z [Before down from a rich man, 

ubogiego duch. the soul from a poor man.] 

Adalberg, the collector of Polish proverbs, explains: "domyslny 

wyraz: wylezie" ('the word understood: will crawl out'). This 

is not, however, the only possibility of expanding this proverb 
and that is just the essence of the poetic device used here. In 

Like will to like. 

the auxiliary will indicates only future tense. There is no lex¬ 
ical verb, but various ones could be supplied: come, be attracted. 
Cf. similar constructions of spoken language: P. Csas do domu, 

R. MHe nopa flOMOH, G. Iah muss nach Hause. The verb is also 
omitted in such proverbs as 

P. Jak Kuba Bogu, tak B6g Kubie. [As Kuba (Jim) to God, so God 

to Kuba.] 

R. Ha k powe k k y h k a , ns Kanejih [From crumbs a heap, from 

nope. drops an ocean.] 

Sometimes the missing verb would be redundant for more im¬ 
portant reasons. In an example like 

Young saint, old sinner. 

the addition of a verb, say, become, would not help; the meaning 
of the proverb is clear without it. Moreover destruction of the 
parallelism would weaken the effect of the proverb. Positional 
contiguity here, the occurrence alongside one another of the 
elements young saint and old sinner implies semantic contiguity 
as well. We find a similar suggestion of a semantic connection 
between analogously constructed elements in the French proverb 

Autres temps, autres moeurs. [Other times, other manners.] 

Sometimes the use of ellipsis leads to generalizations. 

Those features are omitted that would give the proverb greater 
concreteness. For example in 

If one will not, another will. 

we might speak about a "zero archiverb," just as in phonology one 
speaks of archiphonemes and zero phonemes. That is to say that 
the features characterizing various classes of lexical verbs have 
been neutralized and we know (by the presence of will) only that 
some verb must be added; we know neither what particular verb nor 
what type of verb. Thus the proverb may be applied in the most 
various contexts. Sometimes the possibilities of choice are 
grammatically limited. For example the Russian proverb cited 
above cannot be expanded by adding a transitive verb. 

In many cases an elliptical construction results not from 
the omission of a concrete word or group of verbs, but because 
of a change in the "principles of combination." Normally the 
rules of syntax provide the basis for joining words in a message. 
In certain cases these rules are replaced by a rule of concatena¬ 
tion. Equivalent elements, i.e. here, elements that syntactical¬ 
ly are mutually substitutable, follow one another without syntac¬ 
tic justification. As Jakobson writes: "The poetic function 
projects the principle of equivalence from the axis of selection 
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into the axis of combination. Equivalence is promoted to the 
constitutive device of the sequence." 5 The equivalent elements 
may be simple, for example single words, as in 

R. CKa3aHo — cflenaHO. [Said — done.] 

F. Vieillesse, tristesse. [Age, sadness.] 

I. Traduttore, traditore. [Translator, betrayer.] 

or simple noun phrases, as in 

Hot love, hasty vengeance. 

L. Summum ius, summa iniuria. [Excess of justice, excess 

of injustice.] 

or other simple parts of a sentence, as in 
Out of sight, out of mind. 

P. Latwo przyszlo, latwo [Easy came, easy went.] 

poszlo. 

They may also have a more complicated structure, as in 
First come, first served. 

P. Bez pieni§dzy do targu, bez [Without money to the mar- 
soli do domu. ket, without salt home.] 

Y. Oysn, veynik; inen, gornit. [Outside, little; inside, 

nothing at all.] 

The last proverb also constitutes a play on words; the first half 
is similar to the word oysveynik 'by heart'. 

A notable feature of almost all the examples quoted is their 
binary structure, the second method of poetic organization of the 
proverb. Such a structure can be observed in a large number of 
proverbs—in almost all elliptical proverbs. In addition to the 
numerous examples with simple binary structure, we meet also 
proverbs such as 

A cherry year, a merry year; a plum year, a dumb year. 

P. Jaka woda, taki mlyn; jaki [Like water, like mill; like 

ojciec, taki syn. father, like son.] 

R. Tfle mhjio. Taw rnasa; rfle [Where lit is!] pleasant, 

6 o/ibHO, TaM pyKa. there Care the] eyes; where 

Cit is! painful, there Cis 
the] hand. ] 

with a double binary structure; proverbs such as 

Messmate before shipmate; shipmate before a stranger; 
stranger before a dog. 

P. Co slyszysz, nie m6w, co m6wisz, nie pisz, co piszesz nie 

drukuj. 

[What you hear, don't speak; what you speak, don't write; 
what you write, don't print.] 
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R. B flBafluaTb /ieT yna HeT h He SyfleT, b TpHfli^aTb zieT meHbi 
hbt h He SyfleT, b copoK ^et fleHer HeT m He SyfleT. 

[At twenty CheD has no brains and won't have, at thirty 

[hel has no wife and won't have, at forty Chel has no 
money and won't have. ] 

with a triple binary structure; and even proverbs such as 

Long and lazy, little and loud, fat and fulsome, pretty 

and proud. 

with a quadruple binary structure. 

If a proverb has a binary structure, then it is easy to make 
use of parallelism, which increases redundancy. We observe such 
parallelism on all levels: phonological, morphological, syntac¬ 
tic. Parallelism is the realization of the principle mentioned 
above that equivalence is the constitutive device of the sequence. 
Thus a binary structure almost always consists of two syntactical¬ 
ly equivalent elements, i.e. of two mutually substitutable ele¬ 
ments. In other words the structure of one half of the proverb 
is parallel to the structure of the other half. Morphological 
and phonological parallelism between the two parts strengthens 
the feeling of equivalence, and therefore also the suggested se¬ 
mantic similarity. 

The last example cited, "Long and lazy...," is particularly 
rich in parallelism. It consists of four pairs of adjectives, 
with the elements of each pair connected by the conjunction and. 
The first four adjectives begin with a liquid /l/; the four re¬ 
maining ones begin with front, peripheral consonants (diffuse, 
low tonality consonants according to the Jakobsonian distinctive 
features). Within each pair the alliteration is exact: /!/ with 
/l/ in the first two pairs; /f/ with /f/ in the third and /pr/ 
with /pr/ in the last. The last word in the first half ( loud) 
rhymes with the last word in the second half [proud ). 

If we count the syllables in each word, we get for the first 
pair 1-1-2 and for the second pair the opposite, 2-1-1. The sec¬ 
ond half of the proverb repeats this pattern, so for the whole 
proverb we get l-l-2=2-l-l=l-l-2=2-l-l. There is similar paral¬ 
lelism with the stresses, which are distributed in the following 
way: 



Finally within each pair the first adjective refers to appearance, 
the second to character. 

What is the result of using all these devices? Within each 
pair the juxtaposition of two otherwise unrelated adjectives 
gives the impression of semantic contiguity, i.e. one feels the 
existence of some close relationship (perhaps logical implication) 
between the two adjectives. Parallelism strengthens that feeling. 
Parallelism between the pairs effectively creates a semantic pro¬ 
portion. Thus long : lazy = little : loud = fat : fulsome = 
pretty : proud. Similarly long : little = lazy : loud etc. 

The juxtaposition of parallel elements suggests analogies 
and comparisons that are not explicitly expressed. We observe 
such an effect in the Yiddish proverb 

Es iz nito keyn shlekhter bronfn far a shiker, keyn 
shlekhte matbeye far a soykher, un keyn miyese nekeyve 
far a noyef. 
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[There is no bad brandy for a drunkard, no bad money for a 
merchant, and no ugly wench for a libertine.] 

Here there is no explicitly expressed comparison of the drunkard, 
the merchant and the libertine, but the very structure of the 
proverb makes such a suggestion. 

We may distinguish three basic functions of parallelism. 

The first, the "esthetic" function, consists in organizing the 
proverb on the basis of symmetry. The second, the "semantic" 
function, suggests analogies and comparisons by the juxtaposition 
of elements in parallel constructions. The third function is a 
kind of syntactic "crystallization," a uniting of the elements of 
the proverb into a cohesive, concise whole. Because of this prop¬ 
erty the proverb effectively communicates its content and is easi¬ 
ly remembered. Ellipsis also serves this third function. In 
fact ellipsis and parallelism are strongly related; parallelism 
appears most clearly in the most elliptical proverbs. 

Of course the kind of rich and complicated parallelism that 
we have just seen in the English example does not occur in all 
proverbs. Let us however examine some further examples in order 
to become better acquainted with the important role that parallel¬ 
ism plays in proverbs. 

Sometimes the parallelism is so exact that the two halves 
are almost identical. In such proverbs as 

L. Littera docet, littera [The letter teaches, the let- 

nocet. ter harms.] 

G. Einmal ist keinmal. [Once is never.] 

The poorer the church, the 
purer the church. 


the parts are distinguished by one phoneme /d^n, 0^k, jzS'Vj/. In 

No mill, no meal. 


there is a difference of only one distinctive feature (tense/lax). 
The striking phonological parallelism of these examples is 
strengthened by the morphological equivalences between the "min¬ 
imal pairs": dooet/nooet , einmal/keinmal } poorer/pwrer, mill/ 
meal. 

Let us now consider morphological parallelism. Here we may 
distinguish two subtypes: inflectional parallelism and deriva¬ 
tional parallelism. In the proverbs 


R. Tmue BflBUJb, fla/ibwe 6yfleuib. 

2. Ptdka po pefl, vlka po 
srsti, cloveka po reci 
pozndl. 


[Clf: you go slower, you'll 
be farther. ] 

[You will recognize a bird by 
its feathers, a wolf by its 
coat, a man by his speech. ] 


the parallelism is based on the identity of endings or of inflec¬ 
tional categories. In the Russian proverb two adverbs in the 
comparative degree are opposed to one another, as are two verbs 
in the second person singular. In the Czech proverb each part 
consists of a string: animate noun of the masculine declension 
in the genitive/accusative + the preposition po + inanimate noun 
of the non-masculine declension in the dative. 

Derivational parallelism is based on the repetition of deri¬ 
vational elements: roots, prefixes, suffixes. In the proverb 
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P. Abo si<j popraw, abo sig [Either improve or leave.] 

odpraw. 

the difference between the two halves consists entirely in the 
change of prefix: both popraw and odpraw are forms of the imper¬ 
ative and are derived from the same root. In 

F. Voir est facile, prevoir [To see is easy, to foresee 

est dificile. is difficult. ] 

we once again have the repetition of roots, but this time the 
opposition is between the presence and the absence of prefixes. 

In the first part of the proverb both words are unprefixed, in 
the second they acquire prefixes. In 

Forewarned is forearmed. 

the prefix is the same in both parts but the roots are different. 
Cf. the highly paronomastic Latin version of the same proverb: 

Praemonitus, praemunitus. 

In both versions there is the functional equation of two passive 
participles used as adjectives. Thus we also have syntactic par¬ 
allelism. In the Yiddish proverb 

Pach zikh nit in baykhele, ven fishele iz nokh in taykhele. 

[Don't pat your stomach when the fish is still in the river.] 

diminutive suffixes are repeated. 

Morphological and syntactic parallelism are strongly con¬ 
nected with one another. A parallel syntactic structure of the 
various parts of a proverb usually entails the use of morpholog¬ 
ically similar elements. As we can see from the Yiddish proverb 
just discussed, the converse is not necessarily true. Further 
examples of syntactic (and hence also morphological) parallelism 

1 __ i J 


include 



P. 

Slodko si^ pije, gorzko sig 
placi. 

[One drinks sweetly, 
pays bitterly.] 

one 

Y. 

Hostu — halt, veystu — 
shvayg, kenstu — tu. 

[You have — hold on, 
know — keep silent, 
can — do.] 

you 

you 

R. 

Hywcm flypaK — cnex, a cbom 

[Someone else's fool 

CmeansD 


flypaK — cTbifl. laughter, your own fool, 

shame.] 

Parallelism serves very effectively to create contrasts. 

The juxtaposition of two obviously different elements strength¬ 
ens, sharpens the contrast. For example in 

Man proposes, God disposes. 

the obvious formal (and semantic) difference between the partial¬ 
ly similar final elements of each half ( proposes/disposes) empha¬ 
sizes the semantic contrast between the initial elements of the 
two halves. Similarly with the Russian proverb 

BeflHocTb n/iaHeT, SoraTCTao [Poverty cries, richness 

cnaHBT . skips. ] 
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[Great boaster, little doer.] 


Each part of the French proverb 

Grand vanteur, petit 
faiseur. 

consists of an adjective + agent noun. We thus have exact syn¬ 
tactic and morphological parallelism. Since the adjectives are 
antonyms, a strong opposition is created between the nouns con¬ 
tiguous to them. 

Sometimes parallelism leads to a chiastic structure, one of 
the form a-b-b-a. We have already seen one such example: 

P. Jak Kuba Bogu, tak B6g 
Kubie. 

Other examples: 

F. Celui qui veut etre jeune quand il est vieux, doit etre 

vieux quand il est jeune. 

[He who wants to be young when he is old must be old when 

he is young. ] 

R. He necTO Kpacm He/ioeeKa, a ne/ioBeK necTO. 

[it's not the position that adorns the man, but the man, 

the position. ] 

Y. Az es makht zikh nit, vi men vil, muz men velen, vi es 

makht zikh. 

[If things don't work out the way you want, you have to 
want the way they work out.] 

F. A jeune homme — vieux cheval, A cheval jeune — vieil homme. 

[For a young man, an old horse, for a young horse, an old 

man. ] 

In talking about parallelism so far we have discussed vari¬ 
ous types and given individual concrete examples of each type. 
There exist also certain constructions with parallel structure 
that fit various concrete proverbs and that might be called "prov¬ 
erb patterns." These are certain conjunctive elements that are 
more or less on the margins of normal syntax. For example Polish 

Jaki..., taki... 

constitutes a pattern according to which one can "generate," cre¬ 
ate already existing proverbs as well as new, constructed ad hoc 
pseudoproverbs. To the first category of already existing prov¬ 
erbs belong 

Jaki ojciec, taki syn. Like father, like son. 

Jaki pan, taki kram. As is the master, so is the 

booth. 

To the second category belong such literary constructions as 

Taki wieszcz, jaki sluchacz. As is the listener, so is 

the poet. 

from the Mickiewicz sonnet "Ekskuza" or 

Tacy poeci, jaka jest As is the public, so are the 

publicznosc. poets. 
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Cf. the French construc- 


from Asnyk's poem "Publicznosc i poeci. 
tion tel..., tel... as in 

Tel pere, tel fils. [Like father, like son.] 

or English like..., like... (It should be noted that this con¬ 
struction is much less common in English than in Polish or French.) 
Examples of similar patterns include 



The more, the merrier 


p. 

Jak Kuba Bogu, tak Bog Kubie. 


L. 

Quot capita, tot sensus. 

[So many heads, so many 
opinions. ] 

R. 

CrtOJibHO ro/iOB, cTO/ibKO ynoB. 

[The same] 

P. 

Im dalej w las, tym wi§cej 
drzew. 

[The further into the for¬ 
est, the more trees.] 

tax 

All these constructions are 
" in the sense that they form 

"on the margins of normal syn- 
sentences without verbs. With 


the help of such elements a message with parallel syntactic and 
morphological structure is constructed. The phonetic similarity 
(or even identity) of the elements ( jaki/taki, jak/tak, tel/tel, 
cKozibKo/ cTO/ibKo, the/the, quot/tot, im/tym etc.) strongly empha¬ 
sizes this parallelism. 

Among our examples of parallelism and ellipsis we have al¬ 
ready seen several rhyming proverbs. Rhyme, a very common phe¬ 
nomenon in proverbs, is also a type of phonological parallelism. 
Examples may be cited from every language exemplified here: 


Without pains, no gains. 


P. 

Nie ma ryby bez o£ci, nie ma 
baby bez z±o£ci. 

[There is no fish without 
bones, there is no woman 
without malice.] 

F. 

Aujourd'jui en fleurs, 
demain en pleurs. 

[Today in flowers, tomorrow 
in tears.] 

R. 

flow hb stub noflo/ibwe, y3Haewb 
nofio/ibwe. 

[You'll live a little longer, 
you'll learn a little more.] 

Y. 

Eyns iz keyns. 

[One is none.] 

L. 

Qualis rex, talis grex. 

[As the king is, so is his 
flock. ] 

G. Bist du schuldig, sei 
geduldig. 

Internal rhyme also occurs: 

[if you're guilty, be pa¬ 
tient. ] 

F. 

Tout pain est sain a qui a 
faim. 

[Any bread is healthy for 
him who is hungry.] 

Y. 

Beyn-kakh uveyn-kakh hot 
men nit v-renkakh. 

[In the meantime you have 
nothing on hand. ] 

We 

see also partial rhymes, such 

as assonance: 

P. 

Jaki dlugi, taki glupi. 

[As stupid as he is long. ] 
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and consonance: 


Past cure, past care. 

Y. Ven me lebt fun der pushke 
iz leydig di kishke. 


[When one lives from the 
charity box, the belly is 
empty. ] 


The English proverb just cited indicates that alliteration is a 
phonemic, rather than phonetic, phenomenon; the two instances of 
the phoneme /k/ are phonetically quite different. 

Finally let us add two more elements to our catalogue of po¬ 
etic devices (especially phonological ones) that are used in prov 
erbs. We notice proverbs in which only one and the same vowel or 
only one series of vowels appears. This phenomenon might be 
called vowel harmony. Thus in the Russian proverb 


AofipoMy Bopy bc§ b nopy. 

we have only rounded vowels. 
Co rok, to prorok. 

Jaka praca, taka placa. 


[For a good thief everything 
goes just right. ] 

The Polish proverbs 

[Every year a child.] 

[As is the work, so is the 
pay. ] 


contain only the vowels o and a. 
There remains the matter of 
of phonetically similar words in 
For example 

L. Amicus certus in re incerta 
cernitur. 

Y. A melokhe iz a melukhe, ober 
men hot nit keyn minut 
menukhe. 

F. L'oeuvre l'ouvrier decouvre. 


respectively. 

paronomasia: the juxtaposition 

order to produce a play on words 

[A true friend is revealed 
in misfortune.] 

[A job is marvelous, but one 
doesn't have a minute of 
rest. ] 

[The work reveals the worker.] 


In this brief survey of the proverbs of various nations we 
have seen how this genre utilizes the complementary poetic de¬ 
vices of ellipsis and parallelism to concentrate the addressee's 
attention on the message itself. Thus the proverb is a poetic 
utterance par excellence. It was the goal of the present study 
to justify that assertion, as well as its corollary: that the 
most fruitful approach to the study of proverbs is provided by 
a linguistically oriented poetics. 


Notes 

1. In Thomas Seboek, ed., Style in Language (Cambridge, Mass., 
1960) , p. 353. 

2. Ibid ., p. 356. 

3. This paper is adapted from one presented to the Instytut 
Badan Literackich of the Cracow branch of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences. That earlier version owed much to Dr. Zbigniew 
Siatkowski of IBL, himself a student of Roman Jakobson. 
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The examples in the present text are accompanied by rather 
literal English translations. The following symbols are 
used to identify languages: P. (Polish), R. (Russian), Y. 
(Yiddish), F. (French), L. (Latin), G. (German), and 5. 
(Czech). 

4, Samuel Adalberg, Ksi^ga przyslow , przypowiesci i wyrazen 
przyslowowych polskich (Warsaw, 1889-94), p. 24. 

5. Op. cit ., p. 358. 
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MARIA PAWLIKOWSKA'S LYRICAL MINIATURES 


EARL SAMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

In the schematization of Polish literary history, Maria 
Pawlikowska is placed under the rubric "Skamander school," an 
act of classification which affirms that in general terms her 
poetics were typical of the post-World War I neo-classical 
trend, the anti-symbolist reaction, 1 But a literary grouping 
is always and necessarily a more or less loose and general con¬ 
cept, with reference to that which the members have in common, 
but no information as to that which characterizes them and sets 
them off as individuals. This is true even when such a group¬ 
ing is a conscious and deliberate act on the part of the poets 
themselves, accompanied by manifestos, programmatic works and 
literary polemic; the Skamander school, while not a pure ab¬ 
straction imposed by literary historians, was nontheless a 
rather loose and informal grouping with no more than an "anti- 
programmatic" program and with quite significant and broad 
differences among its members. 

When one takes a closer look at Pawlikowska, then, to 
determine what specific features distinguish her from her 
fellow Skamanderites, one of the first traits that strikes one 
is her strong preference for the lyrical miniature. While she 
did write a number of longer pieces, comparatively few of her 
poems exceed twelve lines. The collection Pocalunki consists 
entirely, and the cycle Rubayaty wojenne chiefly, of quatrains; 
verses of four, five and six lines occupy an important place in 
her other collections. This study will be concerned with 
Pawlikowska's poetics of brevity, her techniques of economy— 
specifically as displayed in Pocalunki , but the observations 
and conclusions should have some validity for her work as a 
whole. For while this collection is in volume only a small part 
of the entire work of Pawlikowska, and a rather special aspect 
of it, it is in one sense highly characteristic, as a maximal 
development of one of her leading traits--compression and econ¬ 
omy of style. 

The choice of a form as brief as four lines must necessari¬ 
ly impose certain limitations on scope of subject matter, yet 
Pawlikowska's techniques of economy, of compression of expres¬ 
sion, are so highly developed as to largely overcome these 
limitations. Of course no matter how skilled the lyricist, 
four lines is not sufficient to present a temporally extensive 
segment of experience, except in the most superficial fashion. 
Therefore the poems in Pocalunki are limited in this sense: 
each of them is devoted to a single moment, a single facet of 
emotion or experience. But they are all significant moments, 
that imply and involve more than just themselves: moments of 
emotional crisis (Telegram, Listy, Slowiki, List); pregnant 
moments (Babgdf, Cien, Slepa); moments of realization (Tancerka, 
Przebyta droga). 

Often the subject of the poem is a less specific emotional 
experience than in the above examples, a more general emotional 
state. In these, the "moment" is external, usually from nature, 
and it is captured by the artist in order to serve as a simile 
for, to "objectify" 2 the emotional state. One of the clearest 
examples of this is "Wybrzeze." In a few poems the external 
scene is presented by itself, with no comparison to inner 
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experience (Krokusy, Jesiefi) or at most only an implied compar¬ 
ison (Nietoperz, PaSdziernik). But whatever the specific 
nature of the poem, in each case the moment is sufficiently 
typified and generalized (however fresh and individual the mode 
of presentation may be) that the reader recognizes an emotion 
previously experienced—even if only vicariously--, often under 
the same or similar external stimuli. This is one of the traits 
that allow these poems to convey so much through so little: 
they serve as starting-points, to which the reader adds from his 
own experience. 

In terms of what is explicitly presented, the lyrical mini¬ 
atures are static and sketchy. Too short to describe fully or 
to analyze, they simply present, and they present not processes 
but states. But much more is implicit in them than that which 
is stated. The states presented imply foregoing or subsequent 
processes, the being implies the becoming. An example is 
"Wydarty bukiet," which explicitly records only the moment of 
despair of the rejected woman, but indirectly and figuratively 
refers to the cause (wydartym mi sil§ z dloni) and implies the 
result (lecz umrzed mi nikt nie wzbroni) of this moment. 

A special solution to the problem of portraying processes 
are the "eyelets" in the collection - several quatrains under 
a single title, developing a single theme (Kobieta w morzu, 
Marina, Na balkonie). But in these pieces, although they are 
more or less integral wholes, with unity and development of 
theme, each quatrain treats a separate moment and could just as 
easily stand alone, on an equal footing with the other four line 
poems in the collection. 

Just as the emotional states that are presented are chosen 
so as to imply more than they state, similarly with the concrete 
details of description. This is the old classical device of 
replacing massing of detail by painstaking selection. Only a 
few details are given, but they are just those details suffi¬ 
cient to create an entire picture or mood. The picture is given 
only in outline or in its salient details, but the outline is 
sharp enough, or the detail characteristic enough, that the 
reader can easily fill in the rest. 

Very much an integral part of Pawlikowska's poetry is the 
imagery; so much so that the lyrical miniatures, at least, are 
almost all imagery. In fact, some of the poems in Pocalunki 
are literally composed entirely of tropes—an extended metaphor 
or simile, or a series of related ones: 

JESIEN 

Chodzi w szalu czerwonym i ziotym. 

Przeglgida si§ w owalu jeziora. 

Lecz jest chora. I nic nie wie o tern 

Ze j§ pochowaj§ w tym szalu. 

PAZDZIERNIK 

Brzozy s§ jak zlote wodotryski. 

Zimno jest jak w ostatnim ligeie. 
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A slonce jest jak ktog bliski 

Kt6ry zigbnie i odchodzi. Lec§ ligcie... 

The imagery of Pocalunki is wholly metaphorical (metaphori¬ 
cal in the broadest sense, i.e. based on similarity, as opposed 
to metonymic imagery, based on contiguity). 3 The tropes used 
are simile, metaphor and prosopopoeia. This imagery is one of 
the chief elements in the compactness of Pawlikowska's style: 
her well-chosen, visually striking and psychologically appro¬ 
priate comparisons characterize the emotional states that com¬ 
prise the themes of the poems better than more lengthy direct 
description. The typical structure of the lyrical miniature 
is the juxtaposition of a visual or sensual image with a lyrical 
emotion. A simple example is "Zmierzch na morzu:" 

Wybrzeze coraz to bledsze 
w liljowej p61za±obie 
i zaglowiec oparty na wietrze 
jak ja na mygli o tobie. 

This is a straightforward simile, but usually the method of 
comparison is more complex and subtle. The comparison is not 
just a juxtaposition of two elements, in order to characterize 
one with the other; rather, the action seems to be reciprocal, 
each element characterizing the other. The physical world and 
the psychical world are inextricably intertwined, and each par¬ 
takes of the nature of the other; similarly, the imagery is 
interdependent: 

UPAS 

Dni znuzone jak muly wlokg si§ po wybojach. 

W zaluzje pukajg kanikuiy... 

Upa± przyszedl z ogrodu i zamieszkal w pokojach. 

Ach, jak pragng twego serca z lodu... 

In "0gr6d," the identification is even more complete: 

Gdy wiosna zagwita 

jest w ogrodzie raz ciemniej, raz jagniej. 

Wcigz cog zakwita, przekwita. 

Wczoraj kwitlo moje serce. Dzig jagmin. 

This is what Kridl calls "Chgtnie syntetyczne skrdty w kombi- 
nacji psychiczne stany z zjawiskami przyrody," 4 and it allows 
for greater poetic intensity than a conventional comparison of 
comparable extent. 

As was mentioned above, Pawlikowska's images also contrib¬ 
ute to the compactness of the style by their great evocative 
power, which in turn is a result of their appropriateness, 
their colorfulness and their visual, concrete quality: the 
world at night "shines, like a tray full of golden stars" 
(Marina); the parti-colored ocean fish are "Silky... in tulle 
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flounces of gills" or "of satin, with a marvelously matched 
lining" (Marina); the moon "has a collar made of a rainbow" 

(Na balkonie) or as a "pale paperhanger, spreads out wallpaper 
full of memories" (Tapicer); to a moth, the candle flame is 
"a fiery snare" and a "golden thorn" (Oczy na skrzydlach); hail, 
like "icy candles of angels," falls "from the height of a 
thousand stories" (Grad). 

Pawlikowska's images are nearly always functional rather 
than merely decorative; they are there to interpret the theme 
of the poem, not to demonstrate the poet's originality. One 
seldom feels that the poem has perhaps been written for the sake 
of the image, or that an unnecessary image has been introduced 
only because of its intrinsic appeal. This of course also makes 
for economy: nothing is superfluous. 

Sometimes at the basis of the comparison lie such allusions 
to literature, art, or history as Leda and the Swan, Jacob and 
the Angel, the Samothracian Nike, Jeanne d'Arc. This also is a 
device for brevity, forcing the reader to fill in part of the 
picture from his own knowledge. In a few cases the reference 
is veiled, as in "Cnoty," where the Biblical injunction to 
"love thine enemy" is indirectly cited—and incidentally, given 
a different twist--, or the cultural allusion in "Pod 
koSciolem," where the title phrase refers to the custom of 
beggars sitting outside of churches. 

All the lyrical miniatures bear titles. This is a minor 
device, but it also makes a certain contribution to their brev¬ 
ity and power of evoking a definite mood in so few words. The 
title usually names the central image (Upal, Nietoperz, Zraniona 
gazela, Aeroplan), the scene (Plaza w nocy, Wybrzeze), or the 
theme (Bezpieczefistwo, Miloid, Zaw6d). In most cases, the poem 
would be perfectly clear without the title, but their impact 
might not be so direct—the brief but expressive titles arouse 
in the reader's mind a certain general image, scene or mood, 
thus making him more prepared to receive the poet's particular 
view or interpretation. In some few cases, the title is an even 
more integral part, and the poem would be more or less obscure 
without it (Umarly, Jesiefi) . 

It is interesting that in her striving for brevity, Paw¬ 
likowska makes all but no use of the most obvious device for 
condensation—ellipsis. Besides the predicateless sentence- 
equivalents 5 (as in Wybrzeze, dma. Grad) and the few other cases 
of omission of a copula (e.g. bo ono [jest] silniejsze odemnie— 
"Anio± i Jak6b")—which strictly speaking are standard grammati¬ 
cal constructions, not stylistic ellipsis—the only ellipsis in 
the entire collection consists in the omission of a few verbs, 
easily supplied from a preceding sentence (Spadia gwiazda. I 
druga, i trzecia. - "Gwiazdy spadaj^ce"; Wczoraj kwitlo moje 
serce. DziS jasmin. - "0gr6d"). The general tone of the 
collection is of balance and restraint, with emotion kept well 
below the surface and conveyed by the words and images rather 
than by the accents of the voice; too much ellipsis would sug¬ 
gest a voice breaking with emotion and would disrupt this tone. 
Furthermore, Pawlikowska is not compelled to resort to such 
syntactic means of condensation, due to the efficiency of her 
other devices and to the natural concision of the Polish lan¬ 
guage, of which she takes full advantage. 
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The general tone of the collection was just mentioned. 

This tone is quite uniform throughout, and the individual poems 
gain in expressiveness from this uniformity. Although the ex¬ 
ternal subject-matter and images are extremely varied, the 
poet's interpretation gives them in virtually every poem the 
same emotional coloration: a minor key, a mood of restrained 
melancholy and hopeless yearnings, a feeling—and quiet accept¬ 
ance—that life, and especially love, is inevitably tragic. It 
is a muted, pastel mood; words such as cieho, sze-pta.5 and the 
like recur again and again; the colors are similarly muted. 

The most common colors are gold and silver, black and grey; such 
pastels as sky-blue, pink, violet, straw-yellow and white 
appear; the most common single root-word in the collection is 
"pale." This uniformity, verging on monotony, is in one sense 
the chief defect of the collection, but it has its positive 
aspect: since the tone never changes significantly, the reader 

knows what to expect as he approaches each verse, and enters 
the more easily into the poet's frame of mind. 

Pawlikowska's lyrical miniatures are a rather unusual 
phenomenon in Western poetry; to my knowledge, at least, no 
other poet has done so much with the four-line lyric. Others 
have concentrated on short lyrics (Axmatova for one), but rare¬ 
ly shorter than six to eight lines. In the West, forms shorter 
than this have been traditionally reserved for the epigram and 
related genres. Kridl speaks of Pawlikowska's preference for 
epigrammatic forms , 6 but her manner of expression—in Pocaiunki 
at any rate—does not seem to me to be precisely epigrammatic, 
terse and compact though it is. To me "epigrammatic" implies 
wit and a certain rather showy brilliance in formulation of 
thought, and suggests a poetry in which the mind partakes at 
least as much as the heart. Wit and brilliance are not among 
the virtues of Pocalunki; they would be out of place. The 
lyrical miniatures, with some exceptions, are pure emotion, and 
the cleverness of word-play that so often lies at the basis of 
epigrammatic formulations is mostly absent. (One exception is 
"Listy:" "Do pieca, milosny zeszycie! / Do pieca, listy - stos 
caiy! / A ze§cie z ognia powstaiy, / wi§c w ogieh si§ 
obrScicie!) In a later cycle of miniatures, Rubayaty wojenne , 
the epigrammatic quality is rather more pronounced, but these 
latter are a rather different sort of poetry. Without ceasing 
to be highly lyrical, they add a certain assertive strain, 
arising from the poet's agonized protest against war. 

Since the lyrical miniatures are at least unusual in the 
Western tradition, it is interesting to note the similarities 
that they present to a Japanese form, the seventeen-syllable 
haiku (usually translated into Western languages as three or 
four-line verses). Haiku, like the lyrical miniatures, record 
exclusively "high moments," and depend extensively on suggestion 
and implication. The method of description is the same—only 
the outlines or the salient details are given, the rest being 
left up to the reader. Pawlikowska's method of comparison 
(discussed in Part III) resembles the so-called "principle of 
internal comparison" of haiku. 7 Of course there are important 
differences. For instance, haiku makes much more use of ellip¬ 
sis. This seems to be at least in part linguistically based; 
Japanese is apparently more tolerant of ellipsis than Indo- 
European languages. Also haiku demands to an even greater 
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extent than the lyrical miniatures the participation of the 
reader. This is partly because haiku is more culturally 
oriented, that is, it uses extensively cultural allusions and 
thus demands more knowledge of its background. Not only do 
many haiku contain specific literary and artistic allusions, 
but nearly, all of them demand a close knowledge of Japanese 
landscape, custom and history, as well as of the conventions of 
haiku, for full understanding. Furthermore, the haiku are on 
the surface much more objective. They simply draw a word-pic¬ 
ture; the mood, the emotional or intellectual content, are left 
almost entirely to suggestion and association. 

This is but a rough and preliminary comparison; there are 
still other points of similarity and difference, perhaps more 
essential ones, but a fuller discussion of them is more properly 
the subject of another paper. On the whole, the comparison does 
not seem to suggest influence, although it is not impossible— 
haiku began to receive attention in the West in the 1920's, 
when Pawlikowska was beginning her career. But the similarities 
that do exist are "universals"—elements present to a greater 
or lesser degree in any poetic tradition—and Pawlikowska's 
unusual cultivation of them is more probably independent of the 
Japanese tradition. 

If one word could summarize the essence of Pawlikowska's 
technique in Pocalunki, that word would be "selection"—selec¬ 
tion of the significant moment, selection of the most appropri¬ 
ate images to capture the moment, selection of the significant 
details to convey these images and selection of the precise 
words to portray these details. Selection is of course an inev¬ 
itable element in the artistic process, but different poets, 
different schools, different traditions assign it varying de¬ 
grees of importance. The placing of a high value on painstaking 
selection, as one of the central virtues of an artistic work, is 
a leading characteristic of the "classical" approach, and thus 
the word returns us to our starting point--the characterization 
of Maria Pawlikowska as a Skamander poet, or neo-classicist. 


Notes 

1. Analogous to the earlier Acmeist school in Russia. 

2. The term is Manfred Kridl's: see his section on Pawlikowska 
in Literatura Polska , (New York, 1945) , pp. 548-552. 

3. Cf. R. Jakobson and M. Halle, Fundamentals of Language, pp. 
76-82. 

4. Literatura Polska , p. 552. 

5. In Russian, HaabiBHbie npefl/ioweHMFi. 

6. Literatura Polska , p. 548. 

7. H. G. Henderson, An Introduction to Haiku, New York: 
Doubleday Anchor Books, 1958, p. 18. Cf. the reference of 
note 4. 
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ON THE LOSS OF PROTO-SLAVIC LIQUID DIPHTHONGS 

ERNEST SCATTON 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

0.0 The elimination in the course of CS1 of PS1 diphthongs con¬ 
sisting of [*e/o + *r/l + C] has generally been considered a sim¬ 
ple sound change, completely in accord with the CS1 preference 
of a rising to a falling syllabic sonority contour. However, a 
great number of complications have been introduced to account 
for the slight variations in the results of the change as it ad¬ 
vanced through the CS1 dialects. This is not the place to enu¬ 
merate and criticize in detail all the various hypotheses which 
have been advanced. Suffice it to say that in order to deal with 
the dialect developments Slavicists have used, besides some sort 
of metathesis, various combinations and permutations of 'concen¬ 
tration of length on one or the other of the constituents of the 
diphthong,' 'development and loss of syllabic liquids,' 'develop¬ 
ment and loss of svarabhakti vowels,' and completely ad hoc ana¬ 
logical changes. 1 

The object of this paper is to show that by rigorously re¬ 
ducing the sound change in question to its most general constitu¬ 
ents and by carefully considering the consequences of different 
orderings of these elements, the basic simplicity of the sound 
change can be preserved, while the issue of dialectal variation, 
reduces to one of relative chronology. All the fanciful phonetic 
explanations become superfluous, and the substance of the dialect 
differentiation is represented clearly and systematically. 

1.0 PS1 phonological system. For the purposes of this paper 
PS1 is assumed to have had the following phonological system. 

1.1 Segmental phonological units. 2 




u 

e 

a 

1 

r 

P/b 

t/d 

k/g 

s/z 

X 

m 

n 

consonantal 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

vocalic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nasal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

diffuse 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

0 

0 

grave 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

0 

0 

+ 

- 

0 

- 

0 

+ 

- 

continuous 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

- 

0 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

long 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

voiced 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

± 

0 

0 


1.2 Diphthongs. The following formulae define the diphthongs 
which are customarily attributed to PS1: 


a) 

-cons• 

-cons. 


-diff 

+diff._ 
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Length distinctions were neutralized in diphthongs: all diph¬ 
thongs functioned as long vowels. In this paper we shall be 
concerned with the fate of diphthongs of the shape: 


-cons. 

1 +cons 71 

-diff. 

1+VOC. 


1.3 Prosodic features. The lexical items of PS1 were subcate¬ 
gorized prosodically in the following fashion: 'Clitica' were 
opposed to 'words'. Words were all the minimal free-forms of 
PS1, while clitica were those bound-forms (prepositions, pre¬ 
fixes, 'short' personal pronouns, the negative particle, etc.) 
which were attached to words according to certain well-known 
rules. Clitica were either proclitic or enclitic depending upon 
the position they assumed relative to the word to which they 
were attached. A word plus all the clitica which depended on it 
constituted the 'phonological word' (P-word). 

Words were further subcategorized into 'phonologically 
stressed' (PS-words) and 'non-phonologically stressed' (NPS- 
words). The lexical entries of PS-words carried an accent mark 
on a diphthong or a long stem-vowel or no accent mark at all. 

In the first case the accent remained fixed on the given sylla¬ 
ble in all the paradigmatic forms of the word. In the second 
case an accent was assigned by a rule to the desinence in all 
paradigmatic forms of the word. In neither case did clitica in¬ 
fluence the place of the accent. As for NPS-words, certain of 
their paradigmatic forms were assigned desinence stress. In all 
remaining occurrences of the word a low-level phonological rule 
assigned an accent to the first syllable of the P-word as a 
whole. Thus, proclitics drew the accent from initial stressed 
instances of circumflex words. 

As a result, paradigms of PS-words were characterized by 
fixed stress, end or stem. On the other hand, paradigms of NPS- 
words showed alternation between initial and desinence stress 
and the well-known retraction of initial stress onto all proclit¬ 
ics . 

In the examples used in this paper I will represent the PS1 
prosodic features in the traditional manner. 'Acute' accent 
will mark PS1 PS-words: fern. nom. sg. *berz-oi-, masc. nom. sg. 
*dam-0-£ and end-stressed forms of NPS-words: fem. nom. sg. 
*starn-a-. 'Circumflex' accent will mark initial-stressed forms 
of NPS-words: fem. acc. sg. *stoirn-a- and *na-starn-oi-, masc. 
nom. sg. *bag-a-. 

1.4 Changes prior to elimination of liquid diphthongs. Between 
the time when this phonological system existed and the time when 
the elimination of liquid diphthongs was carried out, a number 
of sound changes occurred which significantly changed the shape 
of PS1 forms. There is hardly space here to give a complete in¬ 
ventory of these changes and to argue their chronology. However, 
I must mention four changes which are necessary either to account 
fully for all aspects of the elimination of liquid diphthongs (1, 
2, 3, below) or to explain the shape which the PS1 vowels take 

in my examples (4). 

The first change makes non-consonantal segments non-vocalic 
before other non-consonantal segments, but vocalic elsewhere. 

That is, before vowels *i and *u become glides, [j] and [w] re¬ 
spectively. This change applies to all forms from right to left. 
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By the second change *1, *r, and *n become [-grave] and [-diff.] 
before [j]. The third change eliminates [j] after a palatal 
consonant (and [w] after a labial consonant). As will become 
apparent below, these changes insure that liquid diphthongs are 
eliminated before *y followed by a vowel^(OCS glava) but not be¬ 
fore *i followed by a vowel (OCS of 9 , kolg, bofg). 

The fourth change makes *a [-flat] before *u or nasal con¬ 
sonant when either is followed by another consonant. All other 
vowels become [-flat ]. 4 This, in effect, changes the specifica¬ 
tions of the vowels as given in the PS1 matrix. I shall repre¬ 
sent this change by using the following symbols in my examples: 

[+voc., -cons., -flat] : I i ± i 

e e a a 

[+voc., -cons., +flat] : o 


Henceforth the following abbreviations will be used to de¬ 
note certain classes of segments at this stage: [V] will denote 
all segments which are [+voc., -cons.], [C] all segments which 
are [-voc.], and [L] all segments which are [+voc., tcons.]. 


2.0 Elimination of [V, -diffuse] + [L] in C-C. (TORT) In 

the main body of this discussion I shall limit myself to the 
elimination of the diphthongs in question in the environment be¬ 
tween two consonants. Once this has been described, I shall try 
to indicate how the loss of the diphthongs in absolute word-ini¬ 
tial position (ORT) can be incorporated into the same descrip¬ 
tive scheme. 

2.1 Dialect areas. The various dialect treatments of the TORT 
formula divide the Slavic speech community into four areas: 

South Slavic, Czech and Slovak (Area I), East Slavic (Area II), 
Polish and Upper and Lower Sorbian (Area III), and Northern 
Lekhitic (Area IV). In Area IV TORT (and ORT) underwent develop¬ 
ments which I am not prepared to discuss here. Hence, only Areas 
I, II, and III will be considered below. 

2.1.1 Area I. The correct forms for SSI, Cz and Slk can be pro¬ 

duced by the following rules, granted that they apply in the or¬ 
der in which they are presented. Note that only (A) needs to be 
strictly ordered with relation to (B and C). (B) and (C) may be 

interchanged without disturbing the results of the three rules. 


RULE A. Lengthening of [V] in TORT, 
peons. 


l.e. 


•+ [+long] / [-voc.] 

/ C-LC 


tcons 71 
[tvoc.J 


[-VOC.] 


RULE B. Metathesis of [VL] in TORT. 


YX / 

[- 

-voc.] 


where X = 

peons 7 

and Y = 

peons. 


Pdiff._ 


pvoc. 


i.e. VLC LVC if V = e or a. 
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RULE C. 


Quantitative distinctions are replaced by qualitative 
distinctions. 

This process consists of two different changes. The 
first of these is common to all the dialects of CS1: 
long vowels become tense, while short vowels become 
lax. (Note that later the non-diffuse, tense vowels 
and the diffuse, non-tense vowels are modified fur¬ 
ther in ways which depend on the particular dialect.) 
Secondly, by a change which varies widely throughout 
the dialects, length is redistributed. For the pur¬ 
poses of this paper I will need only the first of 
these rules. The other will be taken for granted 
along with the numerous other rules needed to pro¬ 
duce the diverse modern forms from the forms gener¬ 
ated by (A, B, and C). 

RULE Ci. Tenseness as a function of length. 


-cons. 
+voc. 
along 


[atense] 


i.e. iiii iiii 

e e a a e e a A 

The following examples serve to illustrate the developments of 
this area. The dashes denote the assumed, unstated changes. 

*bArd-A- -*■ A bArd-A- ■* B -*■ brAd-ft- ■+ Ci -*■ brAd-A- — —-*- 

OCS brada, SC sto. brdda, SC Cak. brada, Sin brdda, 

Cz-Slk brada. 


*gAlw-fi- -* A ■+ g/\lw-X- B -*• glAW-fi- Ci -*■ glAW-A--*■ 

OSC glava, SC Sto. gldva, Cz-Slk hldva. 


2.1.2 Area II. 5 In his stimulating study 'Remarques sur 1'Evo¬ 
lution phonologique du russe...' Roman Jakobson asserts that 
there is reason to believe that distinctive length began to be 
lost earlier in dialects underlying ESI than in other areas of 
the CS1 speech community. 6 In terms of the system being used 
here this means that at least Rule CJ occurred earlier in Area 
II than in Areas I and III. Suppose that (Ci) occurred early 
enough here to precede Rules A and B. Then the question arises 
as to whether any modification of (A) or (B) follows as a result 
of this change of order. 

Consider more closely Rule A. In its most general form 
this rule states simply that certain vowels are lengthened. That 
is, it produces a number of [V], It is the case that, whenever 
confronted with a phonetically long element, one must decide 
whether to treat it as a long unit or as a geminate short: that 
is, whether to introduce distinctive length into the vocalic 
system of the language under consideration. The phone [V] admits 
'a priori' both possibilities, V or W. To resolve this problem 
one must have recourse to other information about the language, 
particularly to information about the existence of other long 
elements, about the distribution of longs versus shorts, about 
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their frequency of occurrence, environments of contrast, and the 
like. 7 This is to say simply that, if it is not to be entirely 
arbitrary, the choice of V or VV must be motivated by the over¬ 
all phonological pattern of the language. Applied to the problem 
at hand, this argument asserts that Rule A permits either of two 
outputs, V or VV. Which output is chosen depends upon the state 
of the given dialect at the moment Rule A becomes operative. 

In 2.1.1 I assumed V as the output o£ Rule A in Area I. I 
should say here that this choice was motivated by the thorough¬ 
going and general presence of distinctive vocalic length in this 
area at the moment Rule A is introduced. There is no reason to 
interpret V as a geminate. 

On the other hand, assuming that in Area II Rule Cx precedes 
Rule A, the choice of W as the output of (A) becomes more rea¬ 
sonable. A weak motivation for this lies in the fact that Rule 
Cj signals the beginning of processes destined to eliminate PS1 
distinctive length. Perhaps, until the process is completed no 
succeeding rules ought to be allowed to run contrary to this line 
of development by introducing new long units. 

A more compelling reason for preferring the geminate output, 
I feel, is to be found in the system of distinctive oppositions 
which obtains after Rule Cj has acted. Consider the non-dif- 
fuse vowels in a post-Cj dialect. There are four distinctive 
units which occur in all the environments in which [V] is permit¬ 
ted in general: 


[a] : 

[-VOC., 

tcons., 

-diff., 

tgrave, tlong, 

ttense] 

[e] : 

[-VOC., 

tcons., 

-diff. , 

-grave, tlong, 

ttense] 

[a] : 

[-VOC., 

tcons., 

-diff., 

tgrave, -long. 

-tense] 

[e] : 

[-VOC., 

tcons., 

-diff. , 

-grave, -long, 

-tense] 

Rule A 

introduces the 

following phonetic items: 

[A] : 

[-VOC., 

tcons., 

-diff., 

tgrave, tlong. 

-tense] 

[e] : 

[-VOC., 

tcons., 

-diff. , 

-grave, tlong, 

-tense] 


If X = all the environments in which [V] may occur except C-LC, 

then the distributions of these six items are as follows: 

x c-LC 

a + 

A + - 

A — + 

I + - 

e + 

e - + 

Clearly one needs to posit the following four phonemes: /a a e 
e/. But to which of these are [a] and [e] to be assigned? [a] 
is in complementary distribution with both /A/_and /a/ and dif¬ 
fers from each of them by a single feature. [e] is identically 
related to /f/ and /e/. This being the case, the assignment of 
[a] to /a/ or /a/ or of [e] to /§/ or /e/ is entirely arbitrary. 
Just for this reason I submit that it is correct here to 
choose the geminate representation. Since the alternative *VV 
is excluded naturally, only the choice W is possible. Thus a 
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unique phonemic representation for [V] is achieved. 

In sum then, I am suggesting that if Rule Cj precedes (A) 
in Area II, functional considerations prompt a slight reformula¬ 
tion of (A) : its output is W, not V. 

RULE A'. Gemination of V in TORT. 


X X / [-voc.] 


where X 


cons. 


Ediff.J 


1. e. 


ee 

AA 


+cons. 
+voc. 


[-voc. ] 


/ C-LC 


The ESI forms follow now in a perfectly regular fashion: 

*bArd-A- -*• Cj -*■ bArd-A- A 1 ^AArd-iJ- ->- B -*■ b/.rAd-A- — —*■ 

R boroda 

*gAlw-A- -*■ Cj -* gAlw-A- -*■ A' gAAlw-A- -*■ B ■+■ gAl/w-A- — — —»• 

R golova 

One complication arises when accented TORT is eliminated in 
this area, namely, circumflex TORT becomes t6rot, while acute 
TORT becomes TOROT. This can be accounted for most simply by 
positing a change between (A') and (B) which shifts the accent 
from the first to the second mora of the geminate vcwel if the 
accent is acute, but fixes it on the first mora if it is circum¬ 
flex. The reinterpretation of acute (assuming it tc be some kind 
of rising pitch) as and circumflex (assuming it to be a fal¬ 
ling pitch) as ''J r V is quite understandable granted the gemination 
of the vowel. It is only in the TORT formula that geminate vow¬ 
els arise in ESI. Thus one sees why it is only on these sylla¬ 
bles that the difference between PS1 acute and circumflex is pre¬ 
served. That the assumption of (A 1 ) seems to explain this addi¬ 
tional fact about ESI tends to support the arguments for (A 1 ) 
given^above. Examples of the difference between reflexes of TORT 
and TORT are: 


*gXrd-A- 
*bdrz-A- -*-s- 


R gorod 
R bereza 


2.1.3 Area III. Here the correct forms are produced if 
Rule A is simply omitted: 


*bArd-A- 

*gAlw-^- 


-* B -> brAd-A- 
-* B -*■ glAW-K- 


-* Ci -»■ brAd-^--— 

A 

■* C! + glAW-A- —- 

US h±owa 


P, US, LS broda 
P, LS g±owa, 


2.2 Summary. The dialect differences which occur during the 
CS1 elimination of PS1 TORT sequences can be explained as 1) the 
slightly different ordering of three changes in two of the areas 
under consideration, and 2) the absence of one of these changes 
in the third area. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


Area I 
A 
B 
Ci 


Area II 
Ci 

A' 

B 


Area III 
B 

Cl 
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3.0 Elimination of ORT. It is relatively easy to include this 
development within the descriptive framework provided above. In 
the first place, Area I must be divided in two: SSI and CentSlk 
(Area la) versus Cz and the remainder of Slk (Area lb). Second¬ 
ly, it is necessary to provide for the preservation of IE length 
in diphthongs of the ORT formula . 8 Thus, PS1 #{®}LC- contrasts 
with #{?}LC-. Finally, one must delete from the environment of 
Rule A in Area la the first occurrence of [+cons., -voc]. Thus, 
in Area la lengthening will be general in liquid diphthongs. In 
other areas it will be restricted to C-LC. In sum, length op¬ 

positions in the ORT formula will be preserved in all areas ex¬ 
cept la. The following examples serve to illustrate the various 
developments: 

Area la: *Arm- A -*■ Arm- ■* B -*■ rAm- Ci -»■ r«- — — — —>- 
OCS ramo, SC Sto. rame, Sin r&ma 

*Arwin- ->.A ■+ Arwin- -> B -> rAwin- -* Cj ■+ rAwin- — — 
-*- OCS ravbnu, SC sto. r^van, Slv raven 

Area lb: *Arm- -* A -> Arm- ■> B -*• rAm- ->• Ci -»■ rAm- — — — —>• 

Cz rime 

*Arwin- -> A Arwin- -+ B -*■ rAwin- -* C\ ■+ rAwin- — — 

— —*■ Cz rovny 

Area II : 9 *Arm- + C; ■> ‘Arm- -»■ A' -»■ Arm- -* B ■> rAm- — — — —>- 

R ramo 


*Arwin- ->■ Ci Arwin- -> A' Arwin- -*■ B ->■ rAwin- 
-► R roven 


Area III: *Arm- -»■ B -»■ rAm- -* Ci ->■ rAm- —-► P ramie 

* Arwin- -> B -+• rAwin- ->■ Cj + rAwin-- >- P r6wny 
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slave commun," Revue des Etudes slaves, II, 1922, 217-234, 
esp. section II. 

5. T.M. Lightner's treatment of 'polnoglasie 1 forms in his study 
of Russian phonology (unpublished dissertation, M.I.T., 1965) 
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TORT in this area. I have tried to show that on the dia¬ 
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which he suggested on the synchronic axis. 

6 . See especially section VII of the monograph as reprinted in 
Selected Writings , I.. 

7. Cf. the problem of 'long' consonants in Contemporary Standard 
Russian: 

[v'v'oi] '(he) introduced' vs. [v'ol] '(he) led’ 
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[ssipAt'] 'to pour' vs. [sipAt'] 'to strew' 

8 . See P. PhoCcoh, ”0n ut ifoHDJiorHMecKoro noflxofla k hctophhbckhm 
B onpocaM ciiaBHHCHOH aHpGHTo/iorMM, ” American Contributions to 
the 5th International Congress of Slavicists, The Hague, 

1963 . 

9. In Ukrainian it is certainly the case that the metathesis 

change is split: metathesis in absolute word-initial posi¬ 
tion occurred before metathesis in C-C. Moreover, between 

these two changes came the Ukr. lengthening of *e and *a be¬ 
fore a syllable containing a weak yer. Thus is explained 
the presence of such lengthening in absolute word-initial 

position and its absence in C-C: cf. Ukr. rivnyj but 

borogno. 
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"SDRATS YE, GUS PAUDHEEN!" 

Notes From a Survey-in-Progress of Slavs and 
Slavioisms in Finnegans Wake 

L.H. SCOTT 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


James Joyce's daedal "lapsus langways, falsemeaning adamel- 
egy," Finnegans Wake , — rife, as life is, with "doublin talk" 
under the benevolent, every-which-way patronage of Saint Galem- 
baurnus, 1 — has, surprisingly, been paid little or no attention 
by Slavic-speaking commentators. The French, the Germans, 
and the Danes have all enjoyed — and continue to enjoy — the 
enormous entertainment of winnowing through the "any way words 
all in one soluble" of the Wake , tracking down the very consid¬ 
erable number and variety of allusions made by Joyce to their 
languages and compatriots, and, thereby, deepening Everyreader 1 s 
understanding of the book. This leaves a dozen or more 'foreign 
bodies' yet to be retrieved from the welter; and Russian, Czech, 
Serbo-Croatian, and Polish allusions and direct borrowings — 
unlike, say, those taken from Hungarian — span the Wake in aston¬ 
ishing profusion. Paronomasia is the device through which the 
majority of Slavic allusions gain entry into the great Viconian 
cyclical word-fest, but it was by no means the sole verbal tactic 
up Joyce's sleeve. The "transplant direct" — the borrowing of a 
single Slavic word or phrase "whole" (i.e. without either pho¬ 
netic or phonemic mutation) — is the most readily spotted, of 
course. It/they may or may not function, in context, as seman¬ 
tically equivalent to an English word or phrase. Congruence 
with the narrative(s) and personae was by no means a sine qua 
non for Joyce in concocting his strong Slavic infusioru He gives 
constant evidence of a penchant for indulging in recondite, poly¬ 
glot mind-boggling — either for its own sake or in order to puz¬ 
zle his readers. The "transplant oblique," a mechanism often so 
adroitly managed as to make the transplanted element seem no more 
than a mere overtone, was used to produce a variety of mutations: 
neologistic portmanteau words that can be polylingual through the 
combination of, for example, a German prefix with a Russian root 
and an English suffix that happens to be a paronomastic refrac¬ 
tion of an Irish formant; caiques; and a particularly rich by¬ 
play involving phonetic, phonemic, morphological and orthographic 
mutations, re-arrangements, and re-associations of Slavic roots, 
verb-stems, prefixes, and suffixes not confected into portmanteau 
neologisms with non-Slavic linguistic elements. Linguists will 
readily detect in the proceeding examples the phenomena of as¬ 
similation, anticipation alone, anticipation with substitutions 
(both distance and contact varieties), and anticipation with 
loss; haplology (frequent in FW, 2 and presenting, at times, im- 
ponderably hermetic verbal quagmires); lag (with loss or substi¬ 
tution or both); simple distance metathesis (including a not in¬ 
considerable collection of Spoonerisms) as well as examples of 
more involved varieties of metathesis; dissimilation; and numer¬ 
able instances of contamination. 

The listing to follow is synoptic rather than fully encyclo¬ 
pedic, naturally, since compression has had to be a guide-line 
for its inclusion in this collection. With this proviso in mind, 

I have not attempted an outline of what Finnegans Wake is "about," 
and will assume that the reader has at least a flirting acquaint¬ 
ance both with the book and the several Slavic languages that 
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figure in it. A Slavic-speaking (or Slavic-reading) non-reader 
of FW may, however, take comfort in the knowledge that the book 
is as much about itself — how it is written — as it is about peo¬ 
ple and how and where they behave. 

A 327.34: .... aasbukividdy .... 

From "The caging of the rover" episode. Hence, appropriately 
enough, the ALP-figure, vis-i-vis the HCE-rover, is described as 
being " aasbukividdy "—ready for love—i.e. from A to Z. Cf. the 
old Russian manner of saying the first three letters of the Cy¬ 
rillic alphabet: ”a3 OyKbi aefle...” 

B The Butt & Taff Episode . High concentration of Slavic allu¬ 
sions due, logically, to the yarn spun by Butt about Buck¬ 
ley's shooting of the Russian General at Balaklava. 

338.13,14: (Butt talking) ....But da. But/ dada . 

The transplant direct from R., in the first example, as Butt 
agrees to launch into the tale; a paronomastic allusion, in the 
second, to baby-talk's primary CVCV arrangement 3 as well as the 
Dada of Tzara, Arp, Heulsenbeck, Schwitters et al . 

338.28,29: (Taff urging Butt on with the narrative) ...Sling 

Stranaslang , how Malorazzias spikes her, coining a 
speak a spake! .... 

He wants Butt to tell the tale in the lingo of the Ukraine, No 
Ukrainian in this episode (nor anywhere else in FW), however. 
Portmanteau word, adding slang to R. cTpana / cTpaHHbin. 

339.4-6: .... He gatovit and me gatofit and Oalgoak's Cheloven 

gut a fudden. Povar old pitschobed! .... 

Molodeztious of metchennacht belabart that pent - 
schmyaso ! 

Butt, re Buckley's getting ready to fire the shot at the General, 
puns on the Negro Spiritual "I gotta shoe, you gotta shoe, all 
God's chillun got shoes..." while, at the same time, covertly al¬ 
luding to Akakij Akak'evic in Sinel' since both the General and 
Gogol''s hero "got a fit" and met sad ends. NB: 2nd, Anglicised 
form of R. roTOBHT. Joyce shows throughout FW that he knows how 
to pronounce Russian. (He is never, in fact, solely a speller or 
transliterator of any of the Slavic languages he uses in FW.) 
Further paronomasias: R. noBap (on Eng. poor); R. Men converted 
into a German plural and linked with Nacht for a pun on Mitter - 
nacht and a bi-lingual portmanteau neologism. Molodeztious (cf. 
R"1 Fm/ioflemb) describes Buckley, the young hero of the battle who 
shot the General in the region of his private parts (cf. R. 
hhco) . Students of FW will recognize that the General did not 
meet his end either by sword or at night/midnight. 

Cf., as well, R. He/iOBe[K] pun on "chillun." 

340.06: . D jublian . 

(Dublin in Ljubljana's clothing) 

340.20,21: ...Bruinoboroff, the hooney-moonger, and the griz¬ 
zliest manmichal in Meideveide! . 
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The Russian General here as Russian man-bear. Cf. Cz. version of 
Michael ( Michal ) and its nickname form Misa (as much the R. pet- 
name for a bear as Fido or Rover in Eng. for a dog) punning on 
mammal and animal; R. neflBeflb as a toponymic paranomasia on Maida 
Vale. 

340.38: ....on his Mujiksy's Zaravena .... 

Easily recognizable as "On his Majesty's Service" 

341.09: "The balacleivka l Trovatarovitch ." 

341.11,12: .(with the sickle of a scygthebut the humor of a 

hummer, O, howorodies through his Cholarguled...) 

Taff wryly compliments the hero of the proceedings—Balaklava/"ver- 

y clever guy"- and alludes to the forging in "II Trovatore," 

congruent to the sword-brandishing General (impertinently mocked: 

cf. R. TOBapmn) . Cf . , also, R. CHOBSTb/ CKOBblBdTb , and CHOBOpOfla. 

343.15,16.he scents the anggreget yup behound their whole 

scoopchina 1 s desperate noy's.... 

Butt senses the excited, doggy rowdiness of the drinkers who are 
growing restless at his constant digressions. Vide Cz. skupina . 

343.25,26: ....he/ was legging.for a stooleazy .... 

Butt describing the General's looking about for a suitable spot 
to relieve himself. Cf. R. cTo/iHpa / ctoji / npecTo.n. 

343.34: ....the homely Churopodvas . 

The General urinating in front of Buckley. Cf. Cz. curat and, 
in this context, the grammatically askew pod vis . Overtones: 
vas deferens ; S. kod vas ; P. kuropatwa . 

344.09: (Butt, pausing in the tale). studenly drobs 

led,... 

Here, both the General drops stone-cold dead and Buckley cold¬ 
bloodedly opens fire (drubs him with lead). Cf. Cz. studenCffl . 

344.14: .his nitshnykopfgoknob . 

Butt is not simply punning on Nizhnij-Novgorod but, far more 
significantly, comes up with an elaborate tri-lingual portmanteau 
insult-noun slighting the dimensions of the General's glans penis. 
Compare the lexical inter-play vetween R. hum- and hhh- as the 
first component(s) of the neologism made from Germ. Kopf, Eng. 
knob , and Eng. go (in common colloquial use as a euphemism for 
either urinate or defecate , or both in combination). 

346.29: ....'Twill be a rpnice pschange, arrah, sir?... 

Taff sarcastically twits Butt re his, Butt's, telling of the tale, 
intimating that an alteration to the manner of the narration is 
in order at this point. The sarcasm is concealed in lexically 
approximate equivalents of S. rp'a and Eng. swill. 


344.30: ....tob tob tob beat it, solongopatom.... 

Butt expresses his reaction to the horrible murder-scene: "Better 
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to clear out pronto..." Tob is simply a modification of the 
Hungarian tobb — better —(comparative of the adjective j6 — good ); 
solongopatom is an Anglo-Russian portmanteau neologism (cf. R. 
noTon) and a fairly pleonastic one, at that. 

346.36: Horrasure . 

Telescoping of "Here [it] a[ 11 is, my service-record], sure." 

Cf. R. xopoiuo. 

347.06,07: ...when we sight the beasts.../whatlk of wraimy wetter! 
Cf. S. vreme vis-A-vis Eng. rainy , weather , wetter and G. Wetter . 

347.14: _And winn again, blaguardargoos , or lues the day 

Compare R. fi/iaroflapra and noflapra with Eng. blackguard and French 
blague for a composite allusion to the Irish. 

348.03-5: BUTT (in his difficoltous tresdobremient , he feels a 

bitvallke a / baddlefall of stoat but falls a batfor- 
lake a borrlefull of bare) And me awlphul omegrims ! 
Between me rassociations in the postleadeny past.... 

348.07,08: ...I've a boodle full of maimeries in me buzzim and 

medears runs sloze . 

Butt waxes rhetorically melancholy (cf. the linkage of disparate 
elements signaling trouble , worry and the Slavic root dobr -) and 
pauses in his bellicose tale for a bottle of stout, ending up 
with a barrel of beer. NB the echo of Butt's stagey, martial sto¬ 
ry (and story-telling style) in a bitvalike a baddlefall (cf. R. 
OnTBa) , as he edges toward his Guinness-prey. omegrims refers, 
of course, to Evgenij Onegin, and dilates upon "my crimes, " " grim ," 
and The Fall ( omega )—Butt's fall as well as Onegin’s. R. prefix 
pace- puns on both Butt's story (paccKa3) and his questionable 
past ("post-leaden"/"post-Lenten" vis-l-visR. nocneflHMH) associ¬ 
ations. medears ("my tears") 'translated' into a paronomastic 
adverb in Eng. ( slow ) nearly identical to the R. plural noun 
c/ie3bi phonetically. 

348.11-13: ....I [Butt] dring to them, bycorn spirits fuselaid- 

ing, .even where its contentsed wody , with 

absents wehrmuth. 

He toasts (albeit woe fully—cf. P. woda/ y and R. b o,qa/Boflbi) the 
watery tears continue—the brave Crimean warriors. 

348.36: In their ohosililesvienne biribarbebeway.... 

Taff snidely undercuts Butt's bragging of exploits with the Turk¬ 
ish whores. "They were diseased ( beri beri ) Lesbians who succeed¬ 
ed in shaving (or unmanning) you." Compare Cz. oholit (se) / 
holicstvi with Fr. - barbe -. 

349.01,2: [Taff addressing Butt:] Whor dor the pene lie, Mer 

Pencho ? 

Taff-Quixote questions Butt-Sancho Panza. Pencho most probably 
refers (by name rather than character) to PenSo Slavejkov, a 
writer to whom it would have been not unlikely for Joyce to have 
felt some kinship. This is one of the bare handful of Bulgarian 
allusions in FW. 
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350.29,30: .(scene as signed, Slobaboque ).. 

The transplant direct once again (cf. R. cjiaaa Bory) . Gratitude, 
here, for the story's drawing to a much-delayed close. 

350.29-33: ....feeding and sleeping./ 

(the snuggest spalniel's where the lieon's tame!. 

.Yet still in all, spit for spat,. 

....every warson wearrier kaddies a komnate in his 
schnapsack. 

Cf. R. cna/ibHR vis-S-vis Eng. spaniel as a good spot for him to 
"lie on" ( lion ); R. KcmHaTa for both comb and " co-mate " (i.e. 
one's army buddy). 

351.12,13: .Woodbine Willie, so popiular with the poppy - 

rossies , our Chorney Choplain. 

Woodbine (the brand-name of a second-rate variety of English cig¬ 
arette) is, semantically appropriate with his paronomasia "popu¬ 
lar" (" ash -ked for")—cf. P. popiol —by all the poppy-rosey girls 
—cf. R. narmpocbi. Very "Charlie O'Chaplinesque"—the pun on R. 
h§ p h bi h revealing his (Willie's) "black Irishness." 

351.14: BUTT: [inviting the company to drink] Sczlanthas !... 

Pivorandbowl . 

Cf. P. szklanka —not a pun here, whereas R. riMBO, in Pivorandbowl 
puns on the imperative ''pour!" ("Pour a round of drinks") and the 
Old King Cole's pipe and bowl. 

352.17,18: [Taff ] ....is....too wellbred 

not to ignore the umzemlianess of his rifal's pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Taff, ever the finicky, ill-at-ease fusser, takes a very meta¬ 
physical stance in objecting to Butt's carryings-on: Compare both 
unseemly and, with the help of R. 3eM/in, unearthly . German pre¬ 
fix, Russian substantive, English suffix. The student of FW need 
not, perhaps, be reminded of the metaphysical conflict between 
substance and illusion that crops up on nearly every page of the 
book. 

352.22,23: .... Oholy rasher.... I And Oho bullyclaver of ye, 

bragadore-gunneral! 

"O holy Russia/Russian," "O wholly rash one" conceals, in the al¬ 
lusion to Cz. oholCenHy , the degrading manner by which the Gener¬ 
al met his death (i.e. Buckley's shot shaved off his privates). 

A very back-handed compliment (pun on "bully clever." Balaklava, 
and the notion that he, the General, had been gelded)—posthumous¬ 
ly paid to the Russian and/or a salute to bully-clever Buckley 
the "ball-cleaver," himself a boastful gun-toter. 

354.05: [Butt] .(he^ becomes , allasvitally , faint ).... 

Underlining (skit-directions, here) the author's. 

The long-winded story-teller takes a final swig, having ended his 
yarn, and "wholly deprived of sunshine-d-ly" faints. The Slavic 
nugget in this recherchd bi-lingual portmanteau adverb: Cz. svit . 
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C 537.23: 


....goodbuy cootcoops 


Joyce often provides a gloss either immediately preceding or fol¬ 
lowing his Slavic-tinged caiques, portmanteau words. Compare, 
here, Germ, gut to good (and the pun coot ) which, with the addi¬ 
tion of the R. root nyn-, and pi. -s, evolves into a new noun 
meaning "bargains." NB the overtone "goodbyes." 

The (so-called) Czechoslovak diversion . "Austro-Hungarian," how¬ 
ever, more precisely describes the polyglot range of Kate the 
housemaid's message which ALP charges her to deliver to HCE at 
his till in the pub. No Slovak allusions discernable, at any 
rate. 

332.36: Enterruption. Check or slowback. Dvershen . 

The prefatory heading of this sub-section. No particular Czech 
or Slovak implications in the nationalities or doings of the per ¬ 
s onae here: all are solidly of and in Dublin. The Czech/check- 
slowback/Slovak paronomasias either instigated or sanctioned the 
Austro-Hungarian influx. Joyce opens the doors to it by punning 
Cz. dvefe with diversion , telescoping the two words into one. 

333.03: K? An o . 

Both "K[ate's going to HCE]? Yes." (or: "Ah no.") and "To 
[HCE ]? Yes." (or: "Ah no"). Cf. Cz. ano . Joyce appears to 
have enjoyed using Czech, Russian and Polish single-consonant 
prepositions for the abbreviations they might or might not imply. 

333.07: . Katkatterschin . 

Kate (Kit-Kat) clatter-shin(s) , or: cat-tattered shin(s), or: 
cat-shins, or: tatter-shin(s)-all ostensible as pun-character¬ 

izations echoing Cz. Katerina . 

333.14: . weerpovy willowly dreev .... 

"The weeping (cf. Cz. vrbovf ) willow tree" contains a "flaw" (i. 
e. Cz. drevo equated with strom ), since Joyce either forgot or was 
unaware of the fact that tree and wood , though one-in-the-same 
word in Russian— flepsBO —are two different words in Czech. 


333.15: .as she shure sknows . 

Orthography does not quite obscure the knows —Cz. zni pun. 

333.28: ...to pierce his rope ear, how, Podushka be 

prayhasd ,... 


Alive with paronomasias. Certainly the most undercover is rope 
which, in context, means nothing in particular unless one by 
some quirk of chance hears in it a wholly plausible Cz. allusion 
to HCE— roup (pinworm). Podushka is more than a pillow (Cz. 
poduSka ): St. Patrick (cf. Paud-) has undergone partial Bohemi- 

zation here. Prayhasd is, more apparently, Eng. p raised + Praha 

333.29,30: .......his dorter of/ hush. 

An ambiguous attitude regarding the supposedly dear girl. She's 
"sweet as cake," the paronomasia of daughter and Cz. dort im¬ 
plies; yet she, (though she may whisper demurely in English), is 
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plainly a highly carnal creature, too: hus means "meat" in Hun¬ 
garian. 


333.34,35: .the brambory cake for dour dompling / 

obayre Mattom Beetom . / 

to licture her caudal with chesty chach from his 
danberg den. 

Ambiguities of attitude toward the girl persist. There either 
will be "strawberry (Banbury) (brambleberry) cake for your 
(dear) dumpling"—cf. Cz. brambory - or "bramble cake for 
the dour dompling." A typical FW example of a punning rela¬ 

tionship between two words (from two different languages) each 
meaning a very different thing: Eng. obey and P. obejrzec ( sie ) 
—meaning, in context here with Mrs Beeton's celebrated Victorian 
cookbook and guide to domestic etiquette— vide . The 

final Cz. words are barely modified transplants: cest (made an 
adjective, with an Eng , adj. suffix -y, meaning Cz. cestnfr and/ 
or Eng. " chesty "); and Sachr, which, even without its r, is 
about as close as Joyce ever comes to open "piracy-via-tran- 
scription. 

334.18,19 : .... Prosim . prosit , to the / krk n yr nek I 

Prosim, besides meaning "please" here, might also be taken to be 
the product of Joyce's analogizing somewhat fancifully, a 1st sg. 
Bohemization of prosit —"I toast"; or, equally, could have been 
intended as the 3rd pers. sg. constituent of a joke-conjugation 
(equivalent to Cz. pros! ). Cf., as well, R. Cf., in relation 
to krk n yr nek, a favorite Cz. tongue-twister: "stre prst skrz 
krk 1" 


D_ 505.25-29 : .The form masculine. The gender feminine. 

I see. 

....Now, are you derevatov of it yourself in any 

way? The True tree I mean?. 

.Upfellbowm. 

Back to The Great World Tree. Cf. R. flepeBO & derivative , with 
a side-long glance at German Stamm -, stammen —a synecdoche in 
this context which Joyce perhaps had in mind and/or meant to im¬ 
ply. 

625.20,21: ....Look, agres of roofs in parshes. Dom on dam, 

dim in dym . 

ALP looks over the town and describes what she sees. For the 
several paronomastic vibrations, cf. R. Ayr vis-S-vis look; R. 
flon vis-^-vis both Germ. Dom and dam (Dutch) ; R. flbiM and dim. 


231.11, 12: .(who thought/ him a Fonar all, feastking of 

shellies by googing Lovvey,. 

Lighthouse/beacon personified enjoying himself at a love- (i.e. 
Liffey/ALP) feast. Vide R. (femapb. An ominous overtone tinges 
the amorous scene: cf. "funeral" vis-£-vis Fonar all. 


243.30,34: ....The papal legate from the Vatucum, Monsaigneur 

Rabbinsohn Crucis,.for the hnor of Hrom and 

the nations abhord him. 

Cf. Cz. hrom and Rome. 
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K 59 4.07: .hunt me the journeyon, iteritinerant, the kal 

his course, . 

In the Recorso, here, Suvarn Sur ("The Word made manifest" in 
Sanskrit—i.e. "the call") receives a faecal slur. Cf. R. na/i. 

L Lepidoptera . In "The Ondt & the Gracehoper," an adaption 
made of one of Krylov's best-known fables, 
Joyce's "good smetterling of entymology" (417. 
04) pops forth in polymorphous entomological 
panoply: 

416.08: [The Ondtwas] . muravyingly wisechairman-looking. 


416.35: 


blohablastine 


417.09,10: 


.it shall be motyluck\ 


417.11: 


PapyIonian babooshkees 


417.22,23: ....The Gracehopor, aguepe with ptchjelasys . 

Cf. R. nypaBBki, d/ioxa, dadoHKa; puns: ("mighty lucky") / Cz. 
motffl ; ("jealousy"/"jealousies") / R. nne/ia. 

M 518.21: ....sham bottles, mere and woiney , . 

518.31: . In voina viritas . [author's underlining] 

The problem of the Fall in Phoenix Park. Fighting with sham 
beer and wine bottles, despite the fact that the war is over. 
Tolstoy in the wind. Cf. "BokiHa m MMp"; R. b o hh a with any/all 
of the following: "In vino veritas," "Mankind's at war," "There's 
truth in war," "Mankind's in wine." 


177.06,07: ..(Daily/ Maily, fullup Lace! Holy Maly, Mothelup 

Joss! 

A newspaper Hail Mary in which Captain Marvel's "Holy Moley!" 
finds an echo in Cz. malff. 


418.18: . Moyhammlet . 

R. mom and Hamlet are conjoined to form a pun on Mohammed. This 
characterizes Shem perfectly. He is both a "prophet" and, at 
the same time, is as "out of joint" as Hamlet. 


P 157.29,30.As if/ she would be third perty to search 

on search proceedings! 

The Little Girl playing coy while flirting. A definite sugges¬ 
tion, & la petomane , that her company manners are not all they 
might be! pun on pert by cz. prty . 


593.16: . pratician pratyusers . 

Cf. S. pratiojea . 

R 081.34: .(de) Razzkias. 

Talk, here, of engaging a singer. Who better than one who can 
(as Joyce did) both sing and tell a story? Pun: de Reszke / 
R. paccHaa. 
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S 253.04,05: ...in the mouthart of the slove look at / me now 

....I once was otherwise. 

Glugg talking (in the Children's Hour episode), reflecting on 
his Slavic origins. NB play on Slav and R./Cz./S. Bulgarian 
et al . slovo ; pun on German Mundart. 

332.32: Sdrats ye , Gus Paudheen! 

Puns on how-do-you-do's of various nationalities crop up through¬ 
out FW. The R. sflpaUBOcTCByHTOB, rocnoflMH! appears to be the 
least elaborately concealed. Cf. (035.14,15): "Guinness/Thaw 
tool in jew me dinner ouzel fin?", which combines "Guinnes is 
good for you!" and—(with a grateful tip of the hat to John 
Kelleher!)—Irish: Cionnus ta tu indiu , mo dhuine uasail fionn ?; 
016.04,05: "Come on, fool porterfull, hosiered women blown 

monker?" and " Comment vous portez - vous , mon cher blond monsieur ?" 

T 265.21: Tytonyhands and Vlossyhair .... 

From the Triv and Quad. Disreputables described. Polish dila¬ 
tions: tyton (tobacco), tytanowy , tytaniczny , teutonski; wlosy , 

wloski / wtosi . 

332.02: ....and a big treeskooner ... 

The sea-rover's three-masted schooner personified as R. "HaTpoc”- 
t pecKy h / Mopoa-TpecKyH. 

V 120.31: illvoodawpeehole 

A scurrilous hybrid alluding to where the lady passes water. 

Cf. Bulgarian BOfla. 


155.30: vremiament 

( vraiement + R. Bperin) . 

378.31: vulsyvolsy 

A caique, here, for topsy - turvy . 

621.20,21: Come! Give me your great bearspaw, padder 

avilky ,. . 

Cf. R. k y m; P. wilk(i) , French & + R. bhahm, Cz. velky , veliky . 
W 492.10: .My Wolossay 's wild as the Crasnian Sea! 


Anne Delittle, the diva, sings Russian through the bars. Puns: 
Wallasey (a town across the Mersey from Liverpool) and R. bo/ioch; 
Eng. crass , R. root Kpac-. 

Y 199.16: .her meddery eygs, yayis .. 

The Washers at the ford tell how ALP took care of her lover— 
feeding him, inter alia , eggs. Pun: German ja, Eng. yes and P. 
jaje. 

Z 234.15: zvesdals priestessd 

Shem-as-Glugg, in his prime, surrounded by vestals. Cf. R. 

SBeafla. 
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502.05: zimalayars 

Witness at the trial of HCE describes the time and place of the 
First Couple's meeting (with references to the white-caps in the 
waves of the bedclothes which lay in both hilly and even 
zimalayars : "cold layers" (cf. Cz. zima); "winter layers" (cf. 

R. 3MMa); and, of course, Himalayas . 

548.01: ...from Livland, hoks zivios , from Lettland, skall 

vivesI 

And, finally, a toast and/or salute to ALP—("Liv and let liv," 
only more gallantly stated). Apart from being alluded to in 
"Livland"--land of the living, the Liffey, and vives --she 
is both phonetically and lexically echoed in the Serbo-Croatian 
for "long live I"-- givio . 

Notes 

1. Finnegans Wake , 240.21. 

2. Abbreviations: FW = Finnegans Wake; HCE = Humphrey Chimpden 
Earwicker; ALP = Anna Livia Plurabelle; R. stands for Rus¬ 
sian; Cz. for Czech; P. for Polish; S. for Serbo-Croatian. 
Page-and-line references (p. 24, 1.7 - 024.07) follow the 
standard abbreviation procedure used by students of FW . 
Underlining is, except where specified as being Joyce's, my 
own. 

3. Vide Roman Jakobson's paper "Why Mama and Papa?" Selected 
Writings I, 1962, p. 538. 
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CONSTANTINE'S PROGLASb : 

AN ACCENTOLOGICAL COMMENTARY 

MICHAEL SHAPIRO 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 

0.0 Introduction . Constantine the Philosopher (St. Cyril) was 
not only the elaborator of the first Slavic alphabet but the 
first Slavic poet as well. Probably his most eminent poetic 
achievement was the Proglasb , which he wrote as a preface to his 
Old Church Slavonic translation of the Four Gospels. Both the 
rhetorical and metrical structure of this work patently presume 
one or a number of Byzantine models. More specifically, its 
metrical scheme—dodecasyllabic lines with either penthemimeral 
or hephthemimeral caesurae—links it undeniably with the Byzan¬ 
tine poetic tradition. 

The noted Slovenian Slavist Rajko Nahtigal was one of a 
number of scholars to submit the Proglasb to a critical analysis 
and attempt its reconstruction; his paper "Rekonstrukcija treh 
starocrkvenoslovanskih izvirnih pesnitev" appeared in: Razprave, 
Akademija Znanosti i Umetnosti v Ljubljani, Filozofsko-Filolosko- 
HistoriSni Razred, Prva Knjiga, XXI (1943), No. 2, pp. 41-156 
[II, pp. 76-122]. In addition to a reconstruction of the text, 
Nahtigal wisely included a phonetic transcription in which 
stress and pitch were clearly marked for every word. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, Nahtigal failed to inform his reader of the 
several accentological assumptions which had guided him in mak¬ 
ing a transcription. In this paper, my main task will be to 
comment on the place of ‘ accent (ictus) in those words of the 
Proglasb wherein Nahtigal's transcription seems to me to have 
misplaced the ictus. Pitch, however, will have to remain out¬ 
side the scope of my commentary. 

0.1 Nahtigal's transcription . The following is Nahtigal's 
phonetic transcription of the Proglasb . In commenting on it, I 
have disregarded the variant readings given in footnotes in 
order to concentrate on one complete reconstruction. Those 
words which I do not discuss have been found correct as tran¬ 
scribed. Aside from accentological failings and frequent incon¬ 
sistencies, the reader might do well to notice Nahtigal's mis¬ 
placement of caesurae, as in lines 30 and 56. 


10 


Proglasb jesmb 
Jako proroci | 
Hristb grgdetb 
Svetb bo jestb 
sbbystb sg 
ReSg bo oni: 
Glusi sl£§gtb 
B&gb ze ubo | 
Togd 2e radi 
Dart, bo jestt 
Dart boSbjb [ 
Dart dusctmt. 


| svgtu jevanby'elbju: 
prorekli sgtb prezd’e, 

| sbbbrafb jgz^kb, 

| vbSemu miru semu. 

| vb sedmtjb vekb sb. 
sl§piji prozbrgtb, 

| slovo btakbvbnoje. 
pozndti dostojitb. 
sl^Site, Slovene, (si) 
| otb Boga st. danfe, 
jestfe ddsnyjg £§sti, 
nik&liSe tbldjg. 
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Duscim-b temb, | jfze i priimgt'fe. 
Matbfejb, M&rbko, | Lukci i Iocinb 
15 u£gtb v'b^b | narodt glagolgste: 

J&liko bo svojihb || dusb lepotg 
Viditb, lublte bo || rldovati s§, 
Grehbvbng 2e | tbmg otbgbn&ti 
I mira sego | tbl'g otbloziti 
20 I rajbskoje | Sitbje (pri)obrSsti 
I izb§z&ti | otb ogni gorgSta. 

Sl^Site n$n$ | otb svojego uma, 
SlfSite, slov6nbskb || narbdb vbSb, 
Sl^site slovo | otb Boga priide, 

25 Slovo ze krm# | clovdcbskyjg dDg§, 
Sl&vo ze krep# | (i) sr'dbde i umb, 

Slovo sb gotovajg || Bbgb pozn&ti. 
Jako bbsvSta | r&dostb ne b$detb 
Oku vldgstu | bo2bjg tv&rb v'big, 

30 Nb vb^e ni lepo ni | vidirao jestb, 
Tako i du§d | vb§ak& bez btikbVb, 

Ne sbvbdgsti | zakbna (ze) bozbja, 
Zakbna kbfiiSbna || (i) duhbvbna, 

Zakbna rdjb | bozbjb javl'&jgsta. 

35 Kbjb bo sluhb, | grombnajego tgtbna 

Ne sl£s§, Boga | mbzetb bojSti sg? 
Nozdri 2e p&ky, | cvbta ne bhajgSti, 
Kako bozbje | ctido razumbjete? 

UstS bo, jtze | sladbkb ne Sdjgtb, 

40 Jako kcimenb | tvorgtb (ze) clovdkb. 
p&be ze sego | du§£ bezbtikbvbna 
JavMjetb s§ | vb clovdcehb mr'tvi. 

Se 2e vbge my, | brdtbje, sbirtfslggte, 
Glagolemb sbvetb || podobdjggtb, 

45 I2e clovdky | vbSg otbl$citb 

Otb zitbja | skotbska i pohoti. 

Da ne irngite | umt nerazumbnb, 

Tu2d'emb jgz^komb | | sl^ggste sl'bvo, 
Jako mbdbna zvona ]| glasb sl^gite. 

50 Se bo sv^tbjb | P&vblb uc$ reSe: 

Molitvg svojg | vuzdaj# prbSd'e Bogu, 
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Jako hoSt§ slovesb || p§tb izdreSti, 

Sb razumomh (svojimb glagSlati) , 

Da i v'ble brltbja | | razumejgtb, 

55 NeZe tbmg slovest || nerazumbnb. 

Kbjb bo SlovSkb ne || razumSjetb, 

Kbj£ ne prilozitb ) | pritbcg mgdr£, 
SbkazljgStg | besSdy privy nlmb? 

Jako bo tbl'a | plbtbhb nastojitb, 

60 Vble tblgsti, | plSe gn&ja gnojgsti, 
Jegda svojego | brlSbna ne imltb, 

Tako dull Vblakl ]| opadljetb 
Zizni, bSZbja | ne irngSti Zivota, 

Jegda slovese | bdZbja ne sl^Sitb. 

65 Ing ze plky | prittdo mgdrg dzelo 

Da glagdl'emb, | SlovSci, l*abggte sg, 
HibtgSte rasti | bozbjemb rastom£. 

Kbt6 bo vlry sej# || ne vlstb privy? 
Jako sSmeni | pldajgStu na li^e, 

70 Tako na sr'dbdiht || clovSSbScehb, 

Dbzd 1 ! boZbjb | bdkbvb trlbujgSte, 

Da vbzdrastetb | pl&db bozbjb pice. 

Kbto moZetb | prit^Sg Vblg (reSti) , 
OblicljgSfcg bes kbfiigb jgz^ky, 

75 Vb glasS sbm^slbnS | ne glagSl'gStg? 

Ni, aSte umljetb | jgz^ky v'blg, 

Mozetb sbkazlti | nbmoStb sihfe. 

OblSe svojg | prittSo da pristlvl'g, 
Mbn6gb umb | vb mllS rSci kaz§: 

80 Nadzi bo v'bsi | bes kbfiigb jgz^ci 
Brlti sg ne moggSte || bez orgZbja 
Sb protivbnikomb || du§b nlSihb, 

GotSvi m§ky | vSSbnyjg vb plenb. 

IZe bo vrlga, | jgz^ci, ne l'lbite, 

85 Brlti Ze sg sb lirnfi || m^sleSte dzelo, 
Otvr'zSte pri|lezbno umu dv'bri, 

OrgZbjS pri|im£se tvr'do n£nS, 

JeZe kujgfb | kbligy g'ospodblg, 

Glavg tSrgite | neprijlzni velbmi. 

90 Blkbvi sbjg, | iZe bo priimStb, 
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Mgdrostb (tomu) | Hristosb glagol'etb 
I duSg vasg | (bfikbvami) krepitb, 
Apostoly 2e | st proroky vbs(§mi). 

Ize bo sihb | slovesa glagol'gite 
95 Podobbni bpdgtb | vraga ubiti, 

Pobedg prinosgste | kb Bogu dobrg, 
Plbti bezgste | tbl'g gnojevbnyjg, 
Plbti, jejgze | zivotb jako vb sbne, 

Ne pctdajgste, | krepbko ze stojgste, 
100 Kb Bogu javl'bse sg | | jako hrabbrl, 

St&jgste o desngjg ]| boSbja pr§stola, 
Jegda ognbmb | sgditb jgz^komb, 
RcidujgSte sg | sb cmby'ely vb veky, 
Prisno slivggte | Bogb milostivbjb 
105 Kbnizbnami | vb^egda (ze) pesnbmi, 

Bogu p'ojgste, | clov^ky milujgitu. 

Tomu podab&jetb || vSakci slciva, 

£bstb i hvali, | bc>2bjb sinu, vyng 
Sb otbdemb | i sv#tyjimb duhomb 
110 Vb veky vekb | otb vbSejg tvari. 

Aminb. 


1.0 Commentary 

1.1 Major assumptions . The language of the Proglasb is ninth- 
century Old Church Slavonic which, to all intents and purposes, 
need not be differentiated from Late Common Slavic [LatecomSl]. 
(Lunt, x) 

1.01 In the great majority of cases both Modern Russian [R] and 
Old Russian [OR] (along with Ukrainian and Belorussian) have 
faithfully preserved Common Slavic [ComSlav] ictus and are there¬ 
fore the most reliable source and touchstone with respect to 
place of accent in ComSlav. (Bulaxovskij, 259-260). 

1.02 The neo-acute intonation was a LateComSl phenomenon, was 
not due to metatony, and owed its existence to a retraction of 
ictus from a stressed vowel onto a previously unstressed one. 
(Stang, 168) 

1.2 Neo-Acute . In the following words Nahtigal, evidently op¬ 
erating with the ill-founded notion that Old Church Slavonic 
(equals LateComSl) was accentually archaic and conservative, 
failed to take into account a retraction of ictus from a final 
jer in mobile and end-stressed paradigms; comparative evidence 
clearly indicates, however, that such a retraction did indeed 
take place in LateComSl: du§b (lines 16 and 18, words 4 and 

3 respectively), plbtbh£ (59:4), umi (26:7, 47:4, 79:2), Hristb 
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(3:1), otbcemk (109:2), zivoti (98:3), vSkt (110:3), ognbmfi 
(103:2), sloves (52:3, 55:3), sr 1 dbdihtT lTO : 3). All these 
words should have been transcribed with ictus on the penult. 
(Stang, 168) 

1.201 jesmb (1:2), jest£ (4:3, 10:3, 30:7), sgt£ (2:3): these 
are representatives of the present tense of byti which itself 
belonged to the category of athematic verbs. Cakavian (Novi) 
jd [3rd sing.] and sti [3rd pi.] display neo-acute, the latter 
enclitic being supported by neo-acutes in Czech jsou , Polish sy , 
and Slovincian soy. As for jesmb , Cak. (Novi) din [1st sing.], 
Stokavski dam , Slovenian dim , Czech dim, Slovincian d6um all be¬ 
speak a neo-acute arising from retraction of ictus in the 1st 
sing, of athematic verbs. Therefore, these words should have 
been transcribed with ictus on the penult. (Stang, 127-S) 

1.202 kujgtu (88:2), prozbrgt-S (6:5), tvorgt£ (40:3), ucgt£ 

(15:1): the first word is an example of a pure thematic verb 

with end stress in EarlyComSl, but retracted onto the non-termi¬ 
nal suffix with neo-acute intonation in LateComSl; cf. 5ak. 
tresti , Slovenian [Slov.] plet$ [3rd pi.]. Similarly, the latter 
three words are exemplars of end-stressed i-stem verbs in which 
the ictus was likewise retracted, in turn engendering a neo¬ 
acute; cf. £ak. zeld [3rd pi.]. Again, therefore, these words 
should have been transcribed with ictus on the penult. (Stang, 
109; 119) 

1.203 vsgmi (93:5), tuSdfemb ^48:1), fiimb (85:5), sihb (77:4, 
94:3), svojih£ (16:3)1 fiak. nin shows^no neo-acute, indicating 
that EarlyComSl* jimb gave LateComSl * jimb ; Czech jim confirms 
this. Stok. tud’ , Cak. tflji indicate neo-acute due to retraction 
of ictus. As for the remaining words, a twofold explanation 
can be given: Cak. tih , tin, timi [gen., dat., instr. pi.] 
hint at a neo-acute due to retraction of ictus in the pronominal 
declension; Czech tech , tem , temi suggest an old circumflex, 
that is to say, original root stress in the plural; Stok. tijeh , 
tijem may represent either intonation. But in any case, Nahti- 
gal's notation is indefensible for LateComSl prosody. (Stang 
106-107; Belid, 232) 

1.204 prit'feSg (57:4, 73:3), prit^cg (65:4, 78:3): §tok. prica 
and Slov. prida indicate a possible neo-acute, although for lack 
of the Cakavski form of this word in the literature accessible 
to me, I am unable to confirm it. However, R. prxtca , Ukrainian 
[Ukr.j pr^cta , Belorussian [Belor.] prxtca , Bulgarian [Bulg.] 
pritCa seem to present more than adequate proof of a LateComSl 
form with ictus on the prepositional component. Still, neo¬ 
acute is not ruled out; cf. Stang's explanation (57-59) for 
words like R. v61ja , kljdtva , etc., from * volbja , * klgt£va in 
EarlyComSl. 

1.3 otb Bbga (10:4.5, 24:3.4): here we have an instance of the 
syntagma "preposition plus substantive" which came to be 
stressed in an interesting way in Balto-Slavic (Saxmatov's Law). 
In ComSlav circumflex and original short intonations could only 
occur in initial syllables, which fact gave rise to the assump¬ 
tion that in those cases where these intonations were earlier 
found in medial syllables, they would subsequently recede one 
syllable closer to the beginning of the word or word group 
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(syntagma). And since prepositions were proclitic with the 
substantive they preceded, the initial syllable of the substan¬ 
tive acted phonetically as a medial syllable, whereupon the 
ictus regularly retracted onto the preposition. Of those modern 
Slavic languages which have preserved free stress, Russian, 
Serbo-Crotian, Slovenian, and Ukrainian display this prosodic 
feature with a varying degree of regularity. In the case under 
discussion, Stok. bd boga , £ak. od boga , and accentually kindred 
forms in Russian proverbs (fla/ib: nopaHbuis npocbinaHCH, fla s § 6 or a 
XBaTaficRj Bee mu n 6ft fiorcm xoflMM) combine to cement my argument 
that this syntagma should be stressed on the prepositional com¬ 
ponent. (Leskien, 195; Belid, 209; Bulaxovskij, 263-264; see 
also my paper "K Bonpocy □ MecTe yflapsHHH b coneTaHMHX Tuna 
Ha pyKy , ’’ Russian Language Journal, XXI/79 [1967], 53-67.) 


1.4 pobedg (96:1): the problem presented by this word is rath¬ 
er complex. In composita formed by the union of prepositions 
and a-stem feminine substantives, Russian distinguishes—with 
rare exceptions—only one type, viz. with ictus on the root syl¬ 
lable of the substantival component, e.g. dosdda , nattiga , zabjva, 
op6ra, etc. Bulgarian and Slovenian are in accord with Russian 
in this regard: Bulg. osndva , zapldta , pregrdda , etc.; Slov. 
dosega , navala , odmena , zagrada , etc. Stokavski, on the other 
hand, comprehends two accentual types, viz. [1] with rising 
intonation on the preposition resulting from Stokavian retraction 
of ictus, e.g. nauka , zdbava , otava, podkova , etc.; and [2] with 
short failing intonation—a type almost completely unknown to 
Russian, Bulgarian, or Slovenian--e.g. odmjena (R. otmena , Slov. 
odmena ), pokora (R. pokdra , Slov. pokora ), prigoda (R. prigdda , 
Slov. prigoda ), rasprava (R. rasprdva , Slov. razprava ), etc. 

Since Slovenian displacement of ictus forward, as in bog , gen. 
boga , meso , is confined to syllables with originally falling in- 
tonation--cf. Stok. boga , meso —we could surmise that Slov. od ¬ 
mena , prigoda , pokpra are secondary developments going back to 
oid Slovenian odmena, prigoda , pokora just in case the preposi¬ 
tional components were indeed falling. However, §tok. evidence 
alone confutes such a surmise. Judging by the intonation in mod¬ 
ern Stok. syntagmata of the type na poruku = *na poruku , od 
zagrade = *od z&grade , the implication would be that the prepo¬ 
sitional components of the composita in question originally bore 
rising {not falling!) pitch; for if pb - and z'4 - were originally 
falling, the modern Stok. intonation would have to be *n|i poruku 
and *tbd zagrade , the rule in such cases being: old rising in¬ 
tonation on root syllables of substantives remains rising upon 
retraction onto a preposition, e.g. brata , od brata ; falling 
remains falling, e.g. stranu , nh stranu . Taking all the fore¬ 
going arguments into account and invoking assumption 1.02, I 
come to the conclusion that Stok. pobeda is a secondary analogi¬ 
cal development, whereas R. pobbda represents the ComSlav state 
of affairs. (Leskien, 189-194) 

1.5 duhomb (109:5): R. dux, ddxa, ddxom [nom., gen., instr.]; 
Ukr. dux , dtoxa, dflxom ; Stok. duh , duha , duhom ; Slov. duh , duha , 
duhom ; Bulg. duxLt all testify to the incontrovertible fact that 
this word was root stressed throughout the singular in LateComSl. 
Nahtigal's notation is puzzling to say the least. Still more 
conclusive evidence is furnished by Stok. u ddhu [Vuk] and R. 
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na duxta. 


1.6 protivbnikomb (82:2): R. protlvnik , Stok prdtivnik , and 
Slov. protivnik render Nahtigal's accentuation highly unlikely, 
if not completely impossible. 

1.7 rastomb (67:4): R. rost , r&sta , r&stom ; Ukr. rist , r&stu , 
r&stom ; 3tok. rast , rasta , rastom ; Slov. rast , rasta , rastom 
taken together preclude the possibility of original non-root 
stress in the singular. 

1.8 razumomb (53:2): R. rdzum [granted, a Church Slavic 
borrowing for an autochthonous * r&zum , but nevertheless valid], 
Bulg. rizum, and Stok. rhzum are indication enough that this 
word should be reconstructed with ictus on the prepositional 
component throughout the paradigm in LateComSl. Vuk's Stokavian 
locative raztimu only clinches the argument. (Leskien, 187) 

1.9 hrabbri (100:6): this is putatively the masc. pi. form of 
a substantive that has been lost in the modern Slavic languages. 
However, the several adjectival forms extant today—R. [dial.] 
xor&bryj , Ukr. xordbryj , Stok. hribar , Bulg. xribbr, Polish 
chrobry --permit us to posit for ComSlav a form *xorbrB, which, 
on the basis of the East Slavic forms, had a diphthong -og- that 
displayed rising intonation. Now, there are no examples“^except 
korol' ) of such tart words with original end-stressed paradigms, 
R. vrag , vragd being a Russian innovation. Consequently, Nahti¬ 
gal's accentuation appears untenable. 

1.10 Sjsti (11:5), plBti (97:1, 98:1): these words belong to 
i-stems with mobile-stress paradigms, i.e. root stress in the 
singular [except in loc.] and end stress in the oblique forms of 
the plural; cf. R. Sast' , cdsti , v Sasti ['in the lockup'; obso¬ 
lete] , gen. pi. Sastij ; Stok. 5ast , ~c&sti ; R. plot' , p!6ti , 
[angel] vo plotil Stok. put , pftti . However, the gen. sing., 
which is the case under discussion, presents several complica¬ 
tions. Stang (87) follows Kurylowicz (265) in noting that "oc¬ 
casionally in Russian, after the prepositions i_z and do, we find 
end-stress in the gen. sing, of the i-stems: beside Tvdri , p§ci 
grjizi we find _iz Tver!, iz peci , iz grjazi , do peci , do step! , 
do kosti ." Of course, if either Stang or Kurylowicz were more 
conversant with Russian they would have known that this phenome¬ 
non is by no means limited to only two prepositions or even to 
prepositional phrases. In point of actual fact, contemporary 
standard Russian grud' , glus' , Perm' , Tver' , Rus' , os' , Ket' , 

Ob' , Tom' display end stress in all oblique forms of the singu¬ 
lar save the instrumental. In Russian dialects this trait is 
also not unknown. Furthermore, Lithuanian end stress in the 
gen. sing, of i-stems—e.g. sirdiSs —supports Stang's assumption 
of end stress in this case for ComSlav and subsequent retraction 
of ictus in the separate languages. Examples adduced by Stang 
from the Cudovskij New Testament— plot! , smertl , jarosti , 
nemoscl , revnostl —are but further proof. However, all this 
does not exclude the possibility of a stress doublet in ComSlav. 
Therefore, Nahtigal's accentuation is possible, but not probable 
(Stang, 87; Kurylowicz, 265; f panriaTHKa pyccHoro h 3bma , 205) 
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1.11 orgzbja (81:6) , orgzbje (87:1) : the existence of R. 

[dial.] oruzje , Slov. orbzje "notwithstanding, I am inclined to 
attach decisive weight to R. [Church Slavonic borrowing] orfl2je , 
Stok. oruzje „ and Bulg. or£zie . 

1.12 prestola (101:5): in view of R. prestdl , prestdla and 
Stok. pristS , pristola I tend to disregard Slov. pristol , pre - 
st61a . Nahtigal, being Slovenian, evidently did not. 

1.13 slovese (64:2): it is true that end-stressed singulars of 
systems are common enough in Russian Church Slavonic texts, but 
Slov. crevp , Srevgsa ; drgvp , drevgsa ; slovg , slovgsa, etc. point 
to the same accentuation on the initial syllable throughout the 
singular. (Stang, 94-95) 

1.14 kbjb (35: 1, 55:1, 56:1, 57:1): R. koj , kSjego suggest 
original root stress for this word which was formed through the 
coalescence of the pronouns kb and *_j_b. It is significant that 
we have before us the only pronoun of this type in modern Rus¬ 
sian which does not evince stress on the ultima in oblique cases'. 
Cf. also Russian Church Slavonic vskdju from vbz - plus the fern, 
of kyjb . As for Stok. kojI , k6ja , koje , certainly, short rising 
intonation cannot be attributed to retraction of ictus, but rath¬ 
er to analogy with ko, koga , komu, etc. Further proof is fur¬ 
nished by £ak. ki, koga , komu , etc., where neo-acute is obvious¬ 
ly absent. (Leskien, 451) 

1.15 desnyjg (11:4), desngjg (101:3), sldpiji (6:4), svgtbjb 
(50:3), svgtyjbmb (109:4): if Nahtigal chose to stress sedinbjb 
(5:5) on the penult, then he should have followed suit with the 
above three adjectives, all having end stress in Russian: desndj 
[cf. the adverb odesnflju ], slepdj , svjatdj . The problem of re¬ 
constructing ictus in ComSlav compound adjectives with mobile 
stress is extremely tricky. In fact, investigators have so far 
been able to proffer only conjectures, not cogent arguments. The 
question of ictus in the words under discussion is, consequent¬ 
ly, still open to debate. (Stang, 102-104) 

1.16 nerazumbnb (47:5), nerazumbnb (55:4): justification for 
either of these partly contradictory accentuations can hardly be 
offered. R. nerazdmnyj , Slov. nerazfimen are not in themselves 
sufficient proof, true, but at least they neutralize any impor¬ 
tance that might attach to Stok. nerazuman . 

1.17 gospodbfig (88:4): R. gospdden 1 , Slov. gospddnji ; R. 
gospddskij , Stok. gdspodski make me doubt the veracity of Nahti¬ 
gal ' s notation. However, the aberrance of the nominal paradigm 
in Russian— gospdd 1 , gdspoda , [voc.] gdspodi ; cf. Slov. gospod , 
Stok. gibspod—might just signify a stress doublet in ComSlav it¬ 
self (?) . 

1.18 gn5jevbnyjg (97:4): this accentuation seems highly unlike¬ 

ly since the adjectival suffix - evn-yj in Russian invariably 
bears ictus on the - evn - constituent, e.g. dusevnyj , pladgvnyj, 
[obsolete] dn^vnyj , etc. ( f pannaTUHa pyccKor □ H3bina , 347-348) 
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1.19 vbtsak'a. (31:4, 62: 3, 107:3), krepbko (99:3), sladbka [ = 
gen. sing, neuter] (39:4): these words were undoubtedly root- 
stressed in LateComSl; cf. R. [archaic] vsjak , vsjaka , vsjako ; 
Stok. svak , sv&ka , svako ; R. krbpkij , krbpko ; Stok. kr&pak , 
kr&pko; R. slidkij, slM.ko [Church Slavic borrowing], Stok. 
sladak, slatko. (Leskien, 382) 

1.20 mpdrp (65:5): in ComSlavic the uncompounded adjective was 
accentually tantamount to a substantive. Therefore, just as 
ictus was retracted in accusative of feminines of the golova , 
golovu type, so nom. sing. fem. mpdra must have alternated with 
acc. mpdrp . This state of affairs is well preserved in the Du¬ 
brovnik dialect of Serbo-Croatian. (Leskien, 382-383; Stang, 

100; Belie, 231) 

1.21 inp (65:1): Bulg. In, ina , ino ; Stok. in;- Lith. inas com¬ 
bine to make end stress in the feminine improbable. But even if 
one were to admit LateComSl * ind [nom. sing, fern.], the same 
situation as described above in 1.20 would apply here, viz. ic¬ 
tus would be retracted onto the initial syllable in the acc. 
sing. Note that Nahtigal contradicts himself with vynp (108:6). 

1.22 prilozitb (57:3), otslbcifb (45:4): these words should^ 
bear stress on the -i- of the verbal stem; cf. R. lozfis' , lozis 1 - 
sja; Stok. JLozIm, lozis ; Slov. - lozim , - lozis ; R. sluefts' , s lu ¬ 
cid 'sja . (Stang, 109; 113) 

1.23 krmj (25:3), krep£ (26:3), ud§ (50:5): in end stressed i- 
stem verbs the present active participles were almost certainly 
root-stressed, as Stang has shown; cf. R. st&ja , leza, gljcidja , 
sidja , m&lca , etc.; Slov. gledg , sedg , le|e, stojg , moldg , etc. 
(Stang, 139-140) 

1.24 bezgSte (97:2), q&rpsta (21:5), mogpSte (81:4), pojpSte 
(106: 2~r stS~jp5te (99:5, 101:1), hbtgdte (67:1): these old 
gerunds should all bear ictus on the ultima, according to the 
schema posited by Stang for ComSlav; the details are too numer¬ 
ous to list here. Cf. OR moguci , stojaci ; §tok. hotddi , etc. 
(Stang 138-140; Leskien 554-556) 

1.25 imett-b (61:5), Impste (47:3), impsti (63:4), priimetb (90: 
5), priimptb (13:5): first of all, the gerundial forms are con¬ 
tradictory since there is absolutely no reason for assuming mo¬ 
bility among oblique forms of the same paradigm. If we are to 
give credence to Stang's supposition that athematic ComSlav 
imati , imam... was originally root-stressed in the singular and 
end-stressed in the plural, then we would be more consistent in 
preferring neither of Nahtigal's gerundial accentuations and 
simply establishing a stress doublet here. Similarly, again 
with Stang, we would then require Imatb , priimetb , priimg>fb 
[neo-acute]. (Stang, 138-140; Leskien, 554-556) 
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MODES OF PERCEPTION IN JURIJ OLESHA'S /IHOMflA 


ROBERT SZULKIN 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

As has been pointed out recently, Jurij Olesha's artistical¬ 
ly most successful short stories form a cycle in which Olesha in¬ 
vestigates the metaphysical problem of appearance and reality. 1 
The manner in which this central problem is stated and treated 
varies with each story. Almost all the stories are constructed 
in the form of a dichotomy of old world values and traditions 
versus those of the new world. Thus, on one level of interpreta¬ 
tion the stories are quite "political." The one exception to 
this general rule is the story JlHonna ■ This story is completely 
devoid of any political or ideological element, and it is this 
very fact which lifts the story onto a higher level of relevance 
and universality. 

/luorma, written in 1928, is very short and quite actionless. 
There are only three protagonists in the story: Ponomarev, an 
old man on his death-bed, Aleksandr, a boy of about ten who is 
engaged in constructing an airplane model, and a nameless younger 
boy. Each one of these characters represents one manner of per¬ 
ceiving the external world. 

The dying Ponomarev, a bachelor, has apparently led a life 
in which solipsism was the guiding principle. He cannot perceive 
the world and its phenomena other than as extensions of his own 
self: 


” . . . f] flynaji, hto Mupa b h 8luh ero He cymecTByeT , . . . 
a Ayna/i, hto rjia3 moh m c.nyx ynpaB/iflioT b etna mm , 
h flyMa/i, hto Mnp nepecTaHeT cymecTBOBaTb, Korfla 
nepecTaHy cymecTBOBaTb fl.” [p. 273 ] 2 

So convinced is Ponomarev of the validity of his solipsism that 
he even attempts to frighten the incomprehending little boy with 
the terror of solipsism: 

”...Tbi sHaewb, Korfla a yrnpy, HHHero He ocTaHeTCfl. 

Hm flBopa, hh flepeBa, hh nanu, hm Many. fl aaCepy 
c co6om Bee.” [p. 273] 

Now on his deathbed, Ponomarev perceives the world as being a 
continuous process of disappearance. Objects of all kinds are 
beginning to leave his immediate sphere of perception: 

...C KawflbiM flHen KO/iHHecTBO Bemen yneHbLua/iocb. . . . 

CnepBa no/iMHecTBo BemePi yMeHbiua/iocb no nepMtfiepMM, 
fla/ieno qt Hero; 3aTen yMeHbiijeHHe cTa/io npuS/inwaTb- 
cfl Bee cKopee k geHTpy, k HeMy, k cepflgy — bo 
flBOp, B flOM, B KOpHflOp, B KOMHSTy. [p. 271] 

In his solipsism Ponomarev concludes that death is "closing in" 
on him: "...oh 3Ha/i: cnepTb no flopore k HeMy yHMHTOwaeT Begu." 

But Ponomarev's solipsism is fundamentally a false concept, 
for objects and phenomena not only exist outside Ponomarev's 
immediate perception of them, but even lead a kind of life of 
their own. To prove his contention, Olesha saturates his story 
with descriptions of a multitude of objects, often animated, and 
with personifications intended to counteract Ponomarev's fear 
that everything around him is disappearing in direct proportion 
to the speed of his approaching death. Before the reader is in¬ 
troduced to Ponomarev and his solipsism, Olesha bombards the 
reader with a long description of various objects and actions: 
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KyxHfi BbixoflH/ia Ha flBop; fibixia bbchb , fleepn He 
3a«pbiBa/iHCb, y nopora poc/ia t p a b a, GxiecTexia n p o - 
Ji h t a a Ha KansHb BOfla. B copHOM RinHKe noflBxifixiacb 
Kpbica. B HyxHe wapHxiH mb^ko Hape3aHHyra HapTOLUHy. 

3awHra/iH npHMyc. WkisHb npHMyca Hankmaxiacb nbiLUHo: 

(JiaKe/iOM flo noToxma. yMnpa/i oh kpothhm cmhhm oroHb- 
hom. B kh na tk e npbira/iM flkipa. OflMH wm xi ap b ap m xi 
paKOB. Whboto paHa Gpaxi oh flBynti na/ibpaMH 3a Ta- 
xihio. PaKM fibi/iH aejiBHOBaToro, BQflonpoBOflHoro pBeTa. 

Ma KpaHa BbixieTaxin Bflpyr caMM no cede flBe-Tpn Ka- 
nexibKH. KpaH thxo CMopnaxicH. IIotom HaBepxy aa- 
roBapHBa/iH HBcuojibKHMH roxocaHM Tpyfibi. Torfla cpa- 
3 y onpeflexiaxincb cyMep kh ■ OflMH xiniub c t a k aH npofloxi- 
maxi CHBTb Ha noflonoHHMKe. Oh noxiynaxi CHaoab k a xim T - 
Hy nociieflHMe xiyHM coxiHpa. KpaH paaroBapHBa/i. Bo- 
Kpyr nxiHTbi HaHHHa/iocb pasHOxapaKTepHoe weBexieHHe 
h noTpecKMBaHHe. [p. 270 ] 

The passage brims with a dynamism and variety of life which are 
almost impossible to take in all at once. Ponomarev is, of 
course, incapable of perceiving this multitude of life. Blinded 
by his solipsism, he has lost his ability to grasp the reality 
of life which surrounds him: ”0 h noTepaxi npaBO BbifinpaTb Beipn.” 
All there remains for him are abstractions: "...to, hto n/ioTb 
b eipn HCHeaa/ia ot Hero, a aficTpaKMHH ocTaaa/iacb, — fibixio flxia Hero 
MyHHTe/IbHO • ” 

The second mode of perception is represented by the boy 
Aleksandr. His world is filled with discovery, action, curiosity 
and phonomena endless in number and variety: 

...Oh peaa.fi naxibpu, h c t b k a xi npoBbra, copnxi cTpyw- 
rtaMM, naHHaxi K/ieern, b bin pawns a xi we/m, n/ianaxi, no- 
xiynaxi nofl3aTbixibHMKH. [pp. 271-272] 

Bonpyr MaxibHHKa pacnoxiaraxwcb pe3HH0Bbie wryTbi, 
npoBO/ioKa, nxia hhh , ujbxik, xierKaa HaMHaa th a h b 
wexma, aanax axiea. CBepaaxio hb6o. HaceKOMbie 
xofluxiM no HaMHK). B k aMHe OKaMeHexia paKyiuKa. [p. 272] 

The petrified shell may be taken to symbolize life before Ponoma¬ 
rev, and further serves to counteract his solipsism. 

For Aleksandr the world is orderly and rational. He knows 
and acts according to the laws of nature: 

...oh flencTBOBaxi b noxiHOM corxiacHH c HayKOH. 

Moflexib cTpoHxiacb no aepiewy, npon3B0flMxiMCb bu- 
HMCXieHMS , — MaXlbHMK 3 H a XI 3SK0HU. [p. 272] 

Aleksandr already knows and understands a great deal about the 
world around him and he accepts it all as a matter of fact. Ab¬ 
stractions do not fill him with dread as they do Ponomarev. And 
because Aleksandr does not yet fully comprehend the notion of 
death, he is not subject to the kind of solipsistic angst from 
which Ponomarev suffers. 

The third and final mode of perception is represented in 
ilHOMna by the nameless young boy. Much younger even than Alek¬ 
sandr, this young boy perceives the world as almost total mystery. 
The world has just begun to reveal itself to him. The boy per¬ 
ceives without really comprehending what it is he is perceiving. 
Thus when he sees Ponomarev on the deathbed: 
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...Oh flyna/i, hto b MMpe Bcerfla 6 bi/io m dbiBaeT tsk: 
dopOflaTblH H B J 10 B B H ZieWMT B KOMH3TG Ha KpOBBTH . [p. 272] 

For the boy the world is not quite real yet as he attempts to 
comprehend its meaning and essence. More often than not it slips 
his grasp: 

...Oh BMfle/i napneTHbie n/iMTKH, nujib nofl n/iMHTycon, 

TpeinHHbi Ha LUTyKaTypKe. Boupyr Hero c/iara/iMCb m 
pacnpefle/iHxiMCb /imhhh, wm/im Tejia. rio/iy Ha/ic fi Bflpyr 
CBeTOBOH (JioKyc, — Ma/ibHHH cnewn/i h neny, ho eflBa 
ycneBa/i cflenaTb war, nan neperieHa paccTOfiHHfl yHH- 
HToma/ia (JioKyc, — m na ji b hm h or jif!flbiBa.ncH, CMOTpeji 
B B epX H BHM3, CMOTpSfl 3a neHKy, MCKa /1 — M paCTepHH- 
ho pasBOflH/i pyKaMH, hb HaxoflH. Kawflan cenyHfla co- 
sflaBana eriy HOByio b eu^b. YflMBHTereHb dbi/i nayn. 
llayH yneTe/i npn oflHOH Mbic/in na/ibHMKa noTporaTb na- 
yna py koh. [p. 272 ] 

Thus both the boy and Ponomarev are attempting to catch hold of 
things which elude them, but for Ponomarev it is an act of des¬ 
peration, something which might postpone the inevitable for yet 
another moment. The young boy on the other hand has all his to¬ 
morrows . 

In his desperate attempt to halt the fleeting world of re¬ 
ality, Ponomarev is seized by an id£e fixe: he will continue to 
live as long as he does not conceptualize the name of the rat 
that has been scurrying about the kitchen. Try as he might, Po¬ 
nomarev cannot stop hims'elf and the strange word ”/inonna” (the 
name he believes the rat calls itself) bursts forth from his 
throat. That very moment Ponomarev knows that he will die. 

Early the following morning, in a completely feverish state, Po¬ 
nomarev wanders about the house. In the next two images Olesha 
"realizes" the main metaphor of the story of "things flying away 
from Ponomarev." 

...Oh we/i aadnpaTb bbu^h. [p. 274] 

Olesha completes the metaphor as the last object Ponomarev is 
able to perceive before his death is Aleksandr's model airplane: 

Oh hs 3adpa/i ee. Ohs y/ieTe/ia. [p. 274] 

The last scene in JlHcmna , the description of Ponomarev after 
his death, is constructed by Olesha in such a way as to show once 
more the central motifs of the story — Ponomarev's struggle 
against death and the different modes of perception. 

Ponomarev dies during the day and a coffin is brought for 
him, but there is great difficulty in moving the coffin into Po¬ 
nomarev's room. It is as though in death he were still strug¬ 
gling against death: 

. . .npHLU/iocb flo/iro m BCflHecKH noBopaHMBaTb rpofi, 

HTofibi npoHecTM b flBepb. 3afle/iM no/my, KacTpra/no, 
nocbina/iacb liiTyKaTypHa. MajibHun A/ieKcaHflp b/ib 3 
Ha n/iMTy h nonor, noflflepwHBaB hiuhh c h m 3y ■ [p. 274] 

And so the young generation must of necessity have a hand in the 
death of the old. 

The last three images in the story serve to summarize the 
three modes of perception as represented by the three protago¬ 
nists. Before the coffin is forced into Ponomarev's room, we 
see it through Aleksandr's eyes. As seen by him it is merely 
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an "object," not particularly ominous, and even beautiful: 

flHeM b KyxHe noHBM/icFi ro/iyboH, c we/rrbiMH yKpaiueHM- 
hmh rpo6. [p. 27 4] 

Once the coffin penetrates into Ponomarev's room it changes ap¬ 
pearance and it is as though we were seeing it from Ponomarev's 
point of view: 

...rpofi npoHHK, HaKOHeg, b HopMflop, cfle/iasLUMCb 
Cpa3y HBpHhlM, . . . [p. 274] 

The last view of the coffin is that of the nameless young 
boy whose perception and comprehension of the world are so rudi¬ 
mentary that he runs into Ponomarev's room shouting the closing 
ironic last words of the story: 

— fleflywHa! fleflywKa! — 3aKpMHa/i oh. — Te6s rpo6 
npMHBC/lH • [p. 27k] 


Notes 

1. William E. Harkins, "The Philosophical Stories of Jurij 
Olesha," Orbis Scriptus , Dmitrij Tschizewskij zum 70. 
Geburtstag (Miinchen, 1966), pp. 349-354. 

2. All textual references to Jlnor'ina are to HD. d/iewa, klafipaHHbie 
Cqhhhbhhh (MocHBa, 1956). 
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PART OF SPEECH IN ROOTS AND THE 
ZERO-SUFFIX IN RUSSIAN 

CHARLES E. TOWNSEND 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

In the following discussion the term "suffix" refers to a 
derivational suffix only, while the term "ending" designates an 
inflectional suffix. Russian words used as examples are given 
in transliteration in italic type; structural components of 
words are given in morphophonemic transcription in roman type, 
with roots in upper-case letters. # designates zero. The fol¬ 
lowing abbreviations are used: N - nominal, A - adjectival, 

V - verbal. 

1. A Russian root is a component element in a word and is not 
in itself a word or a part of speech. Nevertheless, most Rus¬ 
sian roots are quite definitely associated with specific parts 
of speech, and we may call such roots nominal (N), adjectival 
(A) or verbal (V) according to whether they are associated with, 
respectively, nouns, adjectives or verbs. 1 Empirically speak¬ 
ing, a root is N, A or V because of its meaning; e.g., RIB 
'fish' is N, JE^ON 'green' is A, and TgAS 'shake' is V. Yet it 
is also possible to assess the character of a root according to 
formal criteria; specifically according to the types of endings 
and suffixes with which it is combined in inflection and word- 
formation. 

2. In non-suffixed words the root type determines the part of 
speech; i.e., a N root is combined with a N ending to form a 
noun, an A root with an A ending to form an adjective, and a V 
root with a V ending to form a verb. E.g.: 


RIB 

-a > 

ryba 

'fish' 

ZE^ON 

-oj > 

zeV&nyy 

■green' 

T£AS 

-ut > 

trjasut 

'they shake 


3. In suffixed words, however, the role of part-of-speech 

maker passes to the suffix, and the endings added are N, A or V, 
according to whether the suffix is N, A or V. 2 Hence, the part 
of speech of the suffixed word frequently differs from that as¬ 
sociated with the root; e.g.: 

RIB (N root) -#n- (A suffix) -oj > vybnoj 'fish (adj)' 

ZELON (A root) -ej- (V suffix) -ut > zelenejut 'they become 

green' 

T£AS (V root) -#k- (N suffix) -a > t-rjaska 'shaking' 

4. Many suffixes are limited as to the type or types of roots 
they may be combined with, and hence the type of suffix used 
with a given root may serve as a formal criterion for specify¬ 
ing root (and in cases where the analyst's semantic evaluation 
of a root leaves doubt as to the part of speech with which it is 
associated, this may be the sole or major criterion). For ex¬ 
ample, RIB is a N root not only because of its meaning but may 
be regarded as such in terms of its combination with the N di¬ 
minutive suffix -#k-, which is combined only with nouns (rybka 
'little fish'); JEj,ON is combined with the N suffix -ost'-, 
which is combined only with adjectives ( zelenost' 'greenness'); 
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TgAS is combined with the abstract N suffix -#k-, which makes 
abstract nouns of action only from verbs (trjaska 'shaking'). 

A root like STROJ 'build' may be assessed as V on the basis of 
such deverbative nouns as strojka and stvoj, whereas the ver- 
bality of the root cannot be assumed from the verb stvoit 
since the V suffix -i- builds verbs from non-V as well as V 
roots (e.g., bombit' 'bomb' from the N root BOMB 'bomb;' krepit' 
'strengthen' from the A root KgEP 'strong;' as well as govorit' 
'talk, say' from the V root GOVOR 'talk, say'). 

5. A quite small number of Russian roots have evolved in such 

a way that they are associated with more than one part of speech, 
but the meanings and processes involved are quite specifiable. 
Most typically, a N root acquires a V status and a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent meaning; e.g., gED, with the N meaning 'trouble, disas¬ 
ter,' has acquired the V meaning 'defeat, (Latin -vince, 
vict-),' and the N root CEN 'price' evolved a verbal meaning 
'evaluate.' The verbality of these roots is evident in words 
like pobeda 'victory' and ooenka 'evaluation,' whose suffixes, 
zero (see below) and -#k-, are combined only with verbal ele¬ 
ments in abstract nouns. 

6. A number of Russian words appear to be unsuffixed and yet, 
from their meaning and the fact that they are different parts of 
speech from their underlying roots, it is clear that they are 
derived words. Since endings alone do not build words, and 
since we have seen above that they cannot change the part of 
speech, we presume the existence of a zero-suffix between the 
root and the ending. The zero-suffix is just like any other 
suffix; it makes a part of speech and (like most suffixes) it 
has a meaning. We may distinguish three 3 zero-suffixes: a) a 
N suffix which builds nouns with abstract 4 meaning from verbs 
and adjectives; b) an A suffix which builds compound adjec¬ 
tives based on phrases consisting of adjective or the preposi¬ 
tion bez plus nouns designating a part of the body ; and c) a 

N suffix which makes masculine compound nouns of agent in com¬ 
bination with a verbal root, which is normally the second ele¬ 
ment of the compound; the first element is usually a complement 
of the action expressed by the verb, but it may modify the ac¬ 
tion in some way or, in rare cases, be the subject of it. 5 

Here are examples of the three zero-suffixes: 

a) Zero-suffixed (non-compound) nouns with abstract meaning 


Deverbative (frequent) Compare 


XOD 

' go' 

-#- 

-# 

> 

xod 

'motion' 

xodit ' 6 

pyi-XOD 

'come to' 

-#- 

-# 

> 

prixod 

'arrival' 

prixodit ' 

V# -XOD 

'go in' 

-#- 

-# 

> 

vxod 

1 entrance' 

vxodit ' 

po-KAZ 

'show' 

-#- 

-# 

> 

pokaz 

'showing' 

pokazat ' 

za-KAZ 

'order' 

-#- 

-# 

> 

zakaz 

1 order' 

zakazat ' 

STROJ 

'build' 

-#- 

-# 

> 

s troj 

'structure' 

stvoit ' 8 

viz-GI^AD 

'glance' 

-#- 

-# 

> 

vzgljad 

'glance' 

vzglja(d)- 
nut 

po-gED 

'conquer' 

-#- 

-a 

> 

pobeda 

'victory' 

pobedit ' 

I^IEN 

'change' 

-#- 

-a 

> 

mena 

'change' 

menjat ' 
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ot#-«EN 

'abolish' 

-#- 

-a 

s#- YAZ 

'connect' 

-#- 

-# 

za- £IS 

'write down' 

-#- 

-# 


> otmena 'abolition' otmenit' 

> svjaz’ 3 'connection' svjazat' 

> zapis'^ ’record' zapisat' 


De-adjectival (limited) 


JEPON 

'green 

' -#- 

-# 

> zelen ' 9 

'verdure' 

zelenyj 

VIS 

'high' 

-#- 

-# 

> vys ' 9 

'height(s)' 

vysokij 

Z # L 

'evil' 

-#- 

-o 

> zlo 

'evil' 

z log 

b) Zero-suffixed compound 

adjectives (part 

of the body) 


krasnoe 

lieo 

'red face' 


krasn-o-lie-#-yg 'red-faced' 

tolstye 

guby 

' thick lips' 


tolst-o-gub-#-y j 'thick 

-lipped 

bez golovy 

'without a head 1 

' bez-golov- 

#-yj 'headless' 

c) Zero-suffixed compound 

nouns of agent 



lovit' 

ryb 

'catch fish' 

RIB 

O- LOV -#- 

-# > 





rybolov 

'fisherman' 


kolot' 

led 

'stab ice' 


POD 

o- KOL -#- 

-# > 





ledokol 

'ice-breaker 

1 

sosat' 

pyl ’ 

'suck dust' 

Pip - 

o- SOS -#- 

-# > 


pylesos 'vacuum cleaner' 


voda padaet 

'water 

falls' 

VOD 

-o- PAD -#- 

-# > 




vodopad 

'waterfall' 


sam letit 

'itself 

flies 

' SAM 

o 

H 

o 
—1 

=#= 

-# > 




samolet 

'airplane' 


tgazelo dumaet 

'thinks 

heavily' JA2 oL 

-o- DUM -#- 

-# > 




tjazelodum 

'slow-witted 

person 


A zero form may be posited in Russian grammar as long as 
it is unique; i.e., as long as the reference of the zero is un¬ 
ambiguous within its category. This unambiguity gives zero the 
same force as the presence of an ending, suffix, etc., would 
have. For example, a zero-ending in feminine nouns in the end¬ 
ing -a is always the genitive plural, in short-form adjectives 
always the masculine (unambiguous grammatical references); a 
zero-verb is always the present tense of byt' 'be' (unambigu¬ 
ous semantic reference). Similarly, in the above examples the 
zero-suffix in non-compound nouns always has abstract 10 mean¬ 
ing; in adjectives it always describes animate beings or inan¬ 
imate objects 11 in terms of a part of the body; and in compound 
nouns it carries the force of an agent suffix. 
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Notes 


1. Roots which might appear to be associated with other parts 
of speech in fact may be assimilated to one of the basic 
types; e.g., gE£OD/PgED 'front, fore-', though it seems 
associated with the preposition peved and the preverb 
pred- j acts like a N root (e.g., it builds a denominative 
adjective pered-n-ij 'front'), and SVOJ 'own,' though it 
seems associated with the possessive pronoun svoj, acts 
like an A root (e.g., it builds a factitive verb u-svo-i-t' 
[i.e., u-SVOJ-i-t'] 'learn, make one's own'). 

2. Many V roots, it will be noted, build only suffixed verbs. 
GOVOR 'talk, say,' SMOTR 'look at' and gIS 'write,' for 
example, require the suffixes -i-, -e- and -a-, respective¬ 
ly, to make them verbs: govor-i-t' 'talk, say;' smotr-e-t' 
'look at;' pis-a-t' 'write.' In addition, a few A roots 
require suffixes to make them adjectives; e.g., VIS 'high' 

- vys-ok-ij 'high;' KgEP 'strong' - krep-#k-ij 'strong.' 

3. That there should be more than one zero-suffix is no more 
unusual than that there is more than one -#k- suffix, more 
than one -stv- suffix, and so on, with distinct meanings. 
And -#k-, like zero, is both a N and an A suffix. 

4. Many nouns of this type have acquired various specific or 
concrete meanings, either in certain usages or altogether. 
For example, v#-XOD- 'go in' - vxod 'entrance' (abstract 
noun of action or more concrete noun designating a place); 
P£i-tyER- 'measure to, try on' - primer 'example (specific 
meaning; cf. primerka 'trying on,'' the related abstract 
noun of action); ST#L (root variants STOL-, SJEL-) 'spread' 

- stol 'table' (altogether concrete meaning). 

5. In very rare cases the elements are reversed, with the 
verbal element coming first; e.g., liz-o-blgud 'lickspit¬ 
tle' (LIZ 'lick,' BLUD 'dish'), and there is at least one 
case in which both elements are verbal: vert-o-lSt 'heli¬ 
copter' (yORT 'turn,' LOT 'fly'). Note that we exclude 
from consideration such learned caiques as vod-o-rod 
'hydrogen.' 

6. The close semantic association of most deverbative nouns 
(in zero and in other suffixes) with corresponding deverba¬ 
tive verbs has led some grammarians and analysts into as¬ 
suming that the former are derived from the latter. But 
this is not necessarily true; xod-#-#, for example, does 
not have to be derived from xod-i-t but rather both words 
may be derived from XOD; i.e., 

XOD (V root) -i- (V suffix) -t' > xod-i-t' 

XOD (V root) -#- (N suffix) -# > xod-#-# 

7. Prefixed abstract nouns are likewise not necessarily de¬ 
rived from prefixed verbs, but may be derived from already 
prefixed roots (or prefix-root units); e.g., pri-xod-#-# 
and pri-xod-i-t’ are both derived from a prefixed root 
which we may express as pj-i-XOD. 
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8. I.e., in morphophonemic transcription, STROJ-i-t'. 

9. The final consonant in a number of verbal and adjectival 
roots occurs soft before the zero-suffix; the resulting 
nouns belong to the third declension. 

10. An exceedingly tiny group of zero-suffixed nouns designate 
persons, usually of common gender, rather than abstract 
things. E.g.: roz#-JEg 'lose' - rasterja 'person who 
constantly loses things;' za-IK 'stammer' - zaika 'stam¬ 
merer. ' 

11. As in words like odnobokij 'having only one side; onesided, 
limited;' bezzubyj 'toothless' (literally or figuratively, 
as in bezzubaja kritika 'criticism with no teeth in it'). 
But note that of the two adjectives dvulikij and dvulicnyj, 
only the zero-suffixed dvulikij can have the physical sense 
'two-faced,' while both words may express the figurative 
sense 'two-faced, insincere.' 
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SOME ASPECTS OF LINGUISTIC PARALLELISM AND 
CHINESE VERSIFICATION 


BENJAMIN K. T'SOU 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

When considering the linguistic problems of verse as against 
those of prose one is time and again drawn to the thoughts of 
Paul Val4ry who had very succinctly captured the distinction be¬ 
tween prose and poetry by declaring that: 

...in the practical or abstract use of language 
that is specially prose, the form is not pre¬ 
served, does not outlive understanding.... 

...poetry can be recognized by this remarkable 
fact, which could serve as its definition: it 
tends to reproduce itself in its own form, it 
stimulates our minds to reconstruct it as it is. 

(The Art of Poetry p. 209) 

The word "form" is the key to separating poetry from prose. 
This does not mean that prose has no form; rather it is the form 
in poetry that tends to reproduce itself in the listener's mind 
and hence brings about a stronger impression of the message con¬ 
tent. Furthermore, this definition allows for poetry to be in¬ 
cluded in prose or even daily speech, as may be witnessed from 
the writings and speeches of the more rhetorically minded. It 
is therefore important to insist that the discussion of the lin¬ 
guistic problems of verse composition should not be limited to 
the circles of literary critics and students of poetry, but 
should find due attention on the part of the general linguist. 

While there are many universal aspects to form in poetry, 
such as the recurrence of similar patterns of linguistic entries, 
these recurring patterns are manifested in different language 
and cultural areas. As Professor Jakobson has put it: 

Such traditional types of canonic parallelism offer 
us an insight into the various forms of relation¬ 
ship among different aspects of language and an¬ 
swer the pertinent question: what kindred grammati¬ 
cal or phonological categories may function as equiv¬ 
alent within the given pattern? We can infer that 
such categories share a common denominator in the 
linguistic code of the respective speech community. 1 

Many of the traditional discussions of the beauty of form 
in classical Chinese poetry have been centered on (1) its strict 
rules of prosodic design 2 and (2) its structure of grammatical 
parallelism. Very well known among these are the twenty-nine 
kinds of parallelism recorded by Kukai, 3 which may be considered 
along the quantitative and qualitative scales. On the quantita¬ 
tive scale parallelism may be considered as obtaining: 

(1) within the line, 

(2) between opposing lines in a couplet, 

(3) between corresponding lines of adjacent 

couplets, and 

(4) between adjacent lines of adjacent couplets. 
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On the qualitative scale parallelism may be considered: 


(1) 

phonologically 

(or metrically), 

(2) 

lexically (or 

semantically), 

(3) 

syntactically, 

and even 

(4) 

graphically. 4 



Underlying these parameters are the two possible values of direct 
and antithetical (or reciprocal) parallels versus the absence of 
parallelism. It should be noted that while direct parallelism 
is concerned with the recurrence of entities from the same cate¬ 
gory, antithetical parallelism is concerned with concurrence of 
entities from opposing categories. 5 This latter opposition 
should be distinguished from the absence of recurring and concur¬ 
ring oppositions. During the time when these twenty-nine kinds 
of parallelism were discussed and developed there arose in China 
a doctrine concerning what might be considered good or bad form 
in poetry, and in the same work by Kukai twenty-eight kinds of 
"defects" were also recorded in connection with the writing and 
the judging of good poetry. An account of these defects need 
not be entered into here but suffice it to say that they were 
very important to the subsequent emergence of the genre of Regu¬ 
lated Verse, which held sway on the cultural scene for quite a 
few succeeding centuries. Furthermore, the basic yardstick which 
resulted from the development of the above mentioned categories 
of defects and parallelisms could be summarized by two quotations 
from the authoritative Wen-hsing Tiao-lung : 6 

Dissimilar sounds in succession may be called 'Harmony.' 

Similar sounds echoing one another may be called rhyme. 

and: Of the forms of parallelism there are four kinds: 

verbal parallelism, which is easy, and factual par¬ 
allelism, which is difficult; antithetical parallel¬ 
ism, which is superb, and straightforward parallel¬ 
ism, which is inferior. As for verbal parallelism, 
it is the matching of mere words; and as for factual 
parallelism, actual experience is dealt with. As for 
antithetical parallelism, here is the neat meeting 
place of diverse ways of thoughts; and, as for 
straightforward parallelism, it is but a case of dif¬ 
ferent facts illustrating a single idea. 

(chapter 33, Sonic Principles, and Chapter 35, 

Rhetorics) 7 

The best illustration is provided by the metrical structures 
of the above-mentioned Regulated Verse. This genre of Chinese 
poetry has been popular not only among the Chinese but also among 
people from neighboring cultural areas such as Japan and Vietnam, 
where it had been extensively studied and emulated with occasion¬ 
al modifications. 

Each poem can have one to one thousand couplets; the most 
common employ two couplets or four couplets. Each couplet con¬ 
tains two lines and each line in a poem can consistently be ei¬ 
ther pentasyllable or heptasyllabic. There are major syntactic 
breaks after the second syllable (as well as the fourth syllable 
in the case of heptasyllabic verse). The basic metrical value 
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of each syllable is drawn from one of two categories of super- 
segmental features: even versus deflected tones. Even tones 
are tones with static features (i .e. f+ETgh] , [flow] , or [+mid]) , 
whereas deflected tones are tones with dynamic features (i.e. 
[trising], [tfalling]). In general rhyme is accompanied by even 
tones and usually (but not exclusively) takes place alternately 
in the second member of the couplets. If we represent even tone 
with [-] and deflected tone with [/], then the four kinds of un¬ 
derlying metrical lines are as follows: 

a = //--//- 

b = — ///— 

a = -//--/ 

5 = //—// 

Furthermore, the four kinds of admissible patterns of underlying 
abstract metrical representations are as follows: 


I 

a) 

# a b a a # 




b) 

# a b a a 5 

b # 



c) 

# a b a a b 

baa# 



d) 

# a b a a b 

b a a b b # 



e) 

# a b . . . 

. 

# 

Deflected 

initial and 

even (rhyme) 

final 

II 

a) 

#b a b b # 




b) 

#b a b b a 

a # 



c) 

#b a b b a 

abb# 



d) 

#b a b b a 

a b b a a # 



e) 

#b a . . . 

. 

# 

Even 

initial and even 

(rhyme) final 


III 

a) 

#a a b b # 




b) 

#a a b b a 

a # 



c) 

#a a b b a 

abb# 



d) 

#a a b b a 

a b b a a # 



e) 

#a a . . . 

. 

# 

Even 

initial and deflected (non-rhyme) 
final 

IV 

a) 

#b b a a # 




b) 

#b b a a b 

b# 



c) 

#b b a a b 

baa# 



d) 

#b b a a b 

b a a b b # 



e) 

#b b . . . 

. 

# 

Deflected 

initial and 
rhyme) final. 

deflected (non- 
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We shall now turn to examine these patterns in terms of 
parallel oppositions. 8 

Basic to the understanding of parallel opposition is the 
comparison of terms in the opposition. For any comparison to be 
possible, the terms should be analyzable into features provided 
by a general theory. Thus when we say that A is similar to B, 
we have to be ready to describe the features of A and of B that 
are identical and the features that are not, and in the case of 
overall similarity the former must outweigh the latter. Similar¬ 
ly, when we say that A and B enter into antithetical parallelism, 
we have to be able to state the features that are the same in 
both terms, while at the same time also pointing to the features 
that distinguish them. In the case of antithetical parallelism 
the distinguishing features, by definition, outweigh those that 
are the same. In other words we can describe how to relate A to 
B by stating what changes we need in order to go from A to B. 

The term "outweigh" that we have used here is meant not in 
a quantitative sense but in a qualitative sense. Thus, for exam¬ 
ple, two terms in opposition which differ perhaps only in one 
feature may be called antithetically parallel while another pair 
of terms in opposition which differ in more than one feature may 
be called similar or directly parallel. The criterion for 
"weighing" is culture dependent. As an example, we may choose 
the case of stress, where strong stress versus weak stress may 
be a decisive factor for outweighing in certain poetic tradi¬ 
tions, such as in the better known genres of Western poetry, and 
where the opposition of stress is not an important factor in Chi¬ 
nese verse. For the moment, further elaboration of the proper¬ 
ties of this weighing function must await further studies by 
workers in the field. 

In the framework of this approach we may well ask ourselves 
if the repetition of identical entities does not constitute the 
very foundation of poetic form. If we ponder on this matter fur¬ 
ther, we will notice again and again that repetition is indeed 
the basic trait which underlies all kinds of poetry. This is 
especially clear in folk poetry, as Professor Jakobson has so 
admirably shown in his celebrated article on Slavic folk poetry. 
Hence there can be no doubt that the question we have asked our¬ 
selves must be answered in the affirmative. 

For Chinese we can now consider two kinds of operations that 
change the basic mode of repetition which we have assumed to be 
universal. If we use (V) to represent the metrical composition 
of any line_in a poem, we can define an Inversion operator (—) , 
such that (V) represents a line whose composite tones are exactly 
opposite to those in (V). Thus if V = a, then V = a, and it is 
easy to see that (V) = a again. We can also define the Conver ¬ 
sion operator (_), such that (V) represents a line whose compos¬ 
ite tone arrangements are related to (V) in such a way that for 
the last three syllables of (V): 

(a) the penultimate is changed in value (while the 
other two syllables remain the same). 

Also (b) the remaining syllables in the metrical line under¬ 
go a reversal of their tone values. Thus, if V = 
a, then V = b and it is easy to see that Y = a again. 
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In the discussion so far, we have tried to show that metrics 
in Regulated Verse may be formalized by means of one primitive 
term (the arbitrarily chosen metrical line) and two operators 
(which are commutative). The metrical lines of the poem may then 
be derived by a sequence of applications of these operations on 
the primitive. Furthermore, for each poem in Regulated Verse, 
one of the following characterizations holds true: 


(I) 

V 

V | 

V 

V I 

V 

V I 

V 

V | . 

(II) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 (V = any metrical line) 

V 

V I 

V 

V I 

V 

V | 

V 

V I . 


Noting the numerical sequence we have placed between the 
two representations of lines, we can see that whereas the lines 
within the couplet (e.g. 1 and 2, 3 and 4, ... etc.) are related 
through one operation , the adjacent lines of adjacent couplets 
(e.g. 2 and 3, 4 and 5, ... etc.) are related through two opera ¬ 
tions . At the same time several cycles of operations are dis- 
cernable. The first is the recurrence of (~) at intervals of 
one (line). The second is the recurrence of the group (_) + (_) 
at intervals of two. The third involves two identity recurrenc¬ 
es: (_) and the composite (_)( — ), at intervals of three. These 

cycles form a kind of "harmonic waves" with periodicities of in¬ 
dividual wave lengths differing discretely and in a linear fash¬ 
ion. Each cycle is both in phase and out of phase with some 
other cycle(s). When taken together, they support and inter¬ 
weave with one another and form a tightly knit structure through 
the recursive progression of reinforcing metrical elements. 

These properties reinforce the effects of direct and antitheti¬ 
cal parallelism employed in the syntactical and semantical com¬ 
ponents of poetry. 

Thus, for the metrics of Regulated Verse, and in terms of 
their relationship through operational derivation, the lines 
within a couplet are bound by closer ties than those existing 
between the lines of adjacent couplets. It is important to note 
that the single operation relating the lines within a couplet is 
a manifestation of antithetical parallelism. On the other hand, 
the two operations linking the adjacent lines of adjacent cou¬ 
plets result in imperfect direct or duplicative parallelism, and 
the seemingly consistent absence of the operation that links the 
corresponding non-initial lines of alternate couplets (e.g. 2:6, 
3:7, 4:8,... Identity recursion) marks the most basic form of 
direct parallelism. It is noteworthy that there seems to be a 
critical distance for identical parallelism to operate effective¬ 
ly. In the case of Chinese Regulated Verse this critical dis¬ 
tance seems to be an interval of four lines. 

In general: 

Lines within the couplets are bound by anti¬ 
thetical parallelism while adjacent lines of 
adjacent couplets are bound by direct paral¬ 
lelism. The principle of opposition pervades 
and underlies the entire poem. 

We may also consider the two operations ( Inversion and Conver ¬ 
sion ) as two features. From the definition of these features it 
follows that the (+) value is the marked value while the (-) val¬ 
ue is the unmarked value, since no operation has been applied. 
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Viewing this in terms of markedness in the sense used in the 
Prague school, we can rephrase our generalization as: 

Within the couplet, lines differ in the value 
assumed by the Inversion feature, whereas ad¬ 
jacent lines of adjacent couplets differ in 
the values of two features. Furthermore, the 
more marked member in the couplet is the lead¬ 
ing one in non-initial couplets. 

This last qualification finds a natural explanation in that 
a postponement of the revelation of the markedness of features 
in the meter of a poem engenders suspense and beauty and enhances 
appreciation of the poem. This may be compared to the function 
of the introduction segment in a musical composition (such as 
one in Sonata form or oral music), where tonality is readily per¬ 
ceived while the revelation of the rhythmic pattern, as well as 
the themes within the composition, is reserved for a later mo¬ 
ment in the introductory passage. To carry the analogy a little 
further, the greater markedness value in the leading member of a 
couplet may correspond to the greater stress on the first beat 
of each bar in music, and in both instances this phenomenon of 
placing greater value on the leading member may serve as the an¬ 
chor for the rhythmic pattern in the entire composition. 9 

In the preceding discussion we have been concerned with the 
kinds of metrical oppositions used in Regulated Verse and we have 
considered a poem as an ordered set of pairs or a sequence such 
that the metrical entities of lines in it enter pairwise into a 
relationship that is based on their relative positions in the 
poem. This relationship may be assigned a measure procedure 
which maps the relationship between any paired members onto a 
linear sequence of integers: 0, 1, 2, 3,... etc. In the case 
of Chinese Regulated Verse we have shown that from two basic 
operators: 

1) the Inversion Operator, I, and 

2) the Conversion Operator, C, 
we have also derived two operators: 

3) the Composite Operator IC (or Cl), which yields 
results that are different from any of the other 
three. 

4) the Identity Operator II (or CC), which yields 
results as if no operator had been applied. 

We have also shown that a pair of lines within a couplet is re¬ 
lated through one operation (either I or C). For example, the 
members of the two possible pairs of lines in couplets, i.e. 

(V V) and (V V), are all related through the Inversion Operation 
so that we can go from one to the other by one application of 
the Inversion Operator . In the case_of the pairs of adjacent 
lines of adjacent couplets, e.g. (V V) and (V V), each member in 
a pair is related to the other through both the Inversion and 
the Conversion Operations . In contrast to the first example 
this is technically a second degree relationship . There is yet 
a third kind of relationship: corresponding lines in any quat¬ 
rain are identical, hence they are related by the identity opera¬ 
tion or basically no operation . This, then, would be a case of 
zero-degree relationship. Furthermore, our harmonic alternations 
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are described in terms of operations and the different components 
are described in terms of the degree of relationship. 

The number of operators needed to characterize the underly¬ 
ing abstract metrical patterns suggests itself as a measure to 
evaluate the basic complexity of a particular poetic genre. 
Whereas in Chinese Regulated Verse we need four operators to ac¬ 
count for the underlying abstract metrical patterns, in Thai 
five are needed. 10 Hence we may say that the underlying metri¬ 
cal pattern of Thai poetry is inherently more complex than that 
of Chinese Regulated Verse. 

Thus far we have been concerned with the structure of form 
in the underlying metrical representation of Regulated Verse. 

For the sake of completeness we must also examine the other ex¬ 
isting patterns in Regulated Verse which are different from those 
listed earlier. These are existing forms derived from the under¬ 
lying abstract patterns, and the derivation is accomplished by 
Realization rules. 11 These rules serve to "realize" the under¬ 
lying abstract metrical patterns as phonological forms. In Chi¬ 
nese Regulated Verse, the rigidity of the underlying patterns 
seems to offer good reasons that individual positions may be re¬ 
alized in different ways. However, the main reason is based on 
a general tendency for an even distribution of opposing metrical 
elements as well as on a general tendency to avoid consecutive 
repetition of similar metrical elements. Some general examples 
that can be observed are as follows: 


The initial couplet for one of the permissible underlying 
metrical patterns in pentasyllable Regulated Verse is: 


( 1 ) 


/ / - " / 


However, in actual practice, besides (1) there are frequent ex¬ 
amples of the following: 


(2) 

/ 

/ 

(/) 

- 

/ 


_ 

- 

(-) 

/ 


(3) 

“/ 

/ 

- 

(/) 

— 


_ 

- 

(-) 

/ 

_ 

(4) 

“/ 

/ 

- 

- 

/” 


_(/) 

- 

(-) 

/ 

_ 

(5) 

“7 

/ 

(/) 

- 

/“ 


_(/) 

- 

(-) 

/ 

_ 

(6) 

~/ 

/ 

- 

(/) 

r 


(/) 

- 

(-) 

/ 

- 


(Deviations from the underlying metrical 
pattern (1) are enclosed in parentheses) 
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From these examples we can observe that: 

(1) The second and the last positions in the underlying abstract 
metrical pattern are never violated in the realized patterns. 
Hence the key to generating and recognizing the underlying 
metrical pattern lies in the second and the last positions. 
There have been frequent discussions as to which positions 
are the crucial ones in determining the metrical pattern of 

a poem, 12 but I think the evidence presented here favouring 
the second and the last positions is rather conclusive. 

(II) In instances where the realized patterns are different from 
the underlying patterns rules based on the following condi¬ 
tions are applicable: 

(A) The middle position in the first line may be realized 
differently from that in the underlying meter only when 
the corresponding middle position in the opposing line 
of the couplet is also realized differently. 

(B) The penultimate position of the first line may be real¬ 
ized differently from that in the underlying meter only 
when the middle position of the opposing line in the 
couplet is also realized differently. 

(C) The non-final odd-number positions in the second line 
of a couplet may be realized differently from that in 
the underlying meter when a neighboring odd-number po¬ 
sition in the same line is also realized differently— 
with the further provision that rules based on (A) or 
(B) had not applied. 

It is readily seen that the principle underlying these con¬ 
ditions is one of compensation, such that an opposition disrupted 
causes the compensatory disruption of another opposition result¬ 
ing in the preservation of "harmony." Moreover, this also lends 
support to Professor Jakobson's use of the principle of Parity 
Conservation in his analysis of Regulated Verse. It is also 
clear that rules based on (A), (B), and (C) account for examples 

(2) , (3), and (4) respectively. As for (5) and (6), they may be 

accounted for by removing the further restriction placed on 

(C), and working with (A) and (B) respectively. 13 There is then 
a little disruption of the "harmony" strived for, but then there 
is a parallel phenomenon in elementary particle physics, in the 
case of the disruption of parity. The disruption of symmetry in 
the arrangement of the composite tones is noteworthy, but this 
is perhaps balanced by the fact that in obtaining such a situa¬ 
tion, not just one but two compensating realization rules have 
been applied. Since I know of no poem having the pattern de¬ 
scribed by either (5) or (6) receiving critical notice for hav¬ 
ing just that, we are moved to suggest that in the quest for the 
most balanced form of linguistic parallelism in poetry the poet 
has within his competence certain options which he can exercise 
at will. This covers all components of poetic diction, from the 
structure of the underlying abstract metrical patterns to the 
derivation of realized patterns. 

In closing, we recall that the most basic relationship in 
metrics is the identity relationship and that individual poetic 
forms employ different operations to relieve the monotony that 
would otherwise result from straightforward parallelism. In the 
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example of Regulated Verse we have seen that there are several 
possible relationships for any ordered pair of lines within a 
poem and the zero relationship in Regulated Verse is reserved 
for a large positional difference. On the other hand a good 
portion of English verse employs only zero-degree relationship, 
for example, iambic tetrameter, iambic pentameter, etc., are com¬ 
posed of repeated sequences of iambic feet. 

We may observe another example, namely, music, which may be 
viewed in terms of operational features. In the analysis of mu¬ 
sic, we may say that two notes C and D have an interval of two 
semi-tones between them. We are in effect indicating the result 
of a conversion operation which "maps" a "repeated" C (in the 
underlying structure) to a D by raising it two semi-tones. This 
may be graphically represented as follows: 


C 

t __ + 

+ _ t 

C "underlying form" 

Furthermore, the pause in music may be considered as the "inver¬ 
sion" of a musical note of equal duration. In a way, in the 
analysis of music we are studying the effects of operations. It 
is quite obvious that music, which is mostly based on the modu¬ 
lation of sound and, in a connected way, rhythm, employs many 
more operators, whereas in poetry, "sound" is not the only medi¬ 
um that is utilized: we have a greater and richer medium of 
language which embraces syntax, phonology, morphology, and seman¬ 
tics. When we say that a composer is maintaining an ascending 
progression of thirds we are in effect saying that the composer 
is employing a series of operations. Each time we invoke an 
operation we must have a base from which an operator operates, 
for otherwise we cannot build up a musical analysis. 

Similarly, in the case of painting, the time honored dictum 
that painting utilizes space in terms of geometry may also be 
viewed in terms of operators. A painting may be "derived" by 
marking (mapping) the individual coordinates of points in space 
(on canvas or on paper) from "blanks" to shades of colors, and 
these individual points (or groups of points) are related to 
each other by mapping relationships. The fact that "prefabri¬ 
cated" paintings are readily obtainable in the market as well as 
the principle of television tends to support this hypothesis. 

Thus, if we can say that music operates with sound (or 
sound-frequencies) on time, and painting operates with color (or 
light-frequencies) on space, we may attempt to capture the same 
general relationship by describing poetry as operating with the 
components of language (including phonology, syntax, and seman¬ 
tics) on language. Since the use of language in communication 
is time-dependent, this "property" of "time-dependency" accounts 
for the similarities that may be observed between music and met¬ 
rical structures of poetic forms. At the same time, it also 
separates poetic form from painting. 

There is a further important common denominator among these 
forms of Art: each of them tends to reproduce itself in our 
minds after we have been exposed to it. What is crucial here is 
the fact that basic repetitive parallelism is common to all 
three. The same repetitive parallel "action" is common to the 
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learning process (especially in elementary schools) through which 
external information is stored in the mind. It seems that in 
poetry (music, and painting) we have a case of "internal" repet¬ 
itive parallelism that has similar didactic effects. 

At the end of our discussion of operators we noted that the 
number of necessary operators constitutes a natural measure for 
evaluating basic complexity. We have seen that in Chinese penta¬ 
syllable Regulated Verse the basic complexity is 4 (operators) 
while a few realization rules of a relatively simple nature suf¬ 
fice to derive all actualized patterns. If we compare this with 
English pentameter we find that the basic complexity is 1 (oper¬ 
ator)—namely, the identity operator—while quite complex reali¬ 
zation rules are necessary to account for all the actualized pat¬ 
terns, as shown at length by Halle and Keyser. This may well 
indicate that basic complexity is inversely proportional to the 
overall complexity of realization rules. It is this view which 
Professor Jakobson very likely subscribes to when he observes 
that: 


Any form of parallelism is an apportionment of 
invariants and variables. The stricter the dis¬ 
tribution of the former, the greater the discern- 
ibility and effectiveness of the variations. 14 ’ 15 


Notes 

1. See Jakobson (1966) p. 399. 

2. See Jakobson (1968), Downer and Graham (1963), Liu (1962), 
Wang (1962), Bishop (1955) and T'sou. 

3. Professor Jakobson has most kindly allowed me to read through 
Professor Hightower's annotated translation of these twenty- 
nine kinds of parallelism. For an analysis of these see 

T'sou. 

4. For an amusing analysis see Fenollosa. 

5. A detailed discussion and listing of such categories may be 
found in Wang (1962, Sec. 15). For a discussion in English 
see T'sou. 

6. Written by Liu Hsieh (circa 465-522). For an annotated 
translation of the entire book see Shih. 

7. See also Shih, Chapter 33 "Musicalness" p. 184, and Chapter 
35 "Linguistic Parallelism" p. 192. For an enlightening 
discussion of the rationale behind these quotations see Wang 
(1961), and for an insightful discussion of syntactic prob¬ 
lems in Chinese verse see Mei (1966). 

8. Incidentally, the recursive property of these metrical pat¬ 
terns is describable in terms of Finite State machines. See 
T'sou pp. 63-67. 

9. This observation bears out Professor Jakobson‘s statement: 

Measure of sequences is a device which, outside of 
poetic function, finds no application in language. 

Only in poetry with its regular reiteration of equiv¬ 
alent units is the time of the speech flow experi¬ 
enced, as it is—to cite another semiotic pattern— 
with musical time. 
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See Jakobson (1960) p. 358. 

10. See T'sou pp. 79-86. 

11. See Halle and Keyser (1966). 

12. See Downer and Graham, who chose the second and the final 
positions, but not on the basis of realized patterns. See 
also Woo, who chose the penultimate and the ultimate posi¬ 
tions. For other discussions see Jakobson (1968) and T'sou. 

13. I.e. the realization based on modified (C) will be ordered 
relative to rules based on (A) and (B). 

14. See Jakobson (1966) p. 423. 

15. I am most grateful to Rudolphus De Rijk for much kind assist¬ 
ance . 
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ON GENERATIVE SEMANTICS 


ROBERT H. WHITMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 

This note attempts to identify several crucial issues sur¬ 
rounding recent proposals for a radical modification of genera¬ 
tive grammar. In one way or another these proposals in effect 
challenge the central, autonomous position of syntax in the gram¬ 
mar. None is complete enough for decisive empirical tests; in¬ 
deed, the two most interesting proposals known to this writer 
only outline logical alternatives to the principle line of re¬ 
search which was stimulated by Katz and Postal (1964) and Chomsky 
(1965) and which centers on the distinction between Deep and 
Surface Structure. 

Still, enough is already known—or reasonably conjectured— 
about a universal theory of language for a meaningful discussion 
of certain logical considerations. It is characteristic of ev¬ 
ery genuinely theoretical enterprise that hypotheses and general¬ 
izations in one area, impose suggestive limits or requirements in 
other areas. The exact scope and nature of these interlocking 
constraints ultimately define the logical structure of the theo¬ 
ry. However, before the theory is understood in all its detail, 
it is possible to adumbrate a minimal configuration of components 
which is needed if the grammar is to meet obvious empirical con¬ 
tingencies. At the same time additional relevant facts are 
brought within the view of linguistics. 

We might characterize the initial attention paid to seman¬ 
tics within the' context of generative theory as being mainly a 
broadening of the goals of linguistics, at least as compared to 
the prevailing attitude among American linguists from the early 
1930's to the late 1950's. However, it was not until Katz and 
Podor (1963) proposed a formalism for semantic theory that se¬ 
mantics could begin to be considered as an integral component of 
formal linguistic theory. Chomsky's published work (e.g., 1957) 
had by this time established the clear priority of the notion of 
a finite formal generator (equivalently, grammar) for linguistic 
theory, and it was understood that the semantic component had to 
be aligned with the embodiment of this notion in the central syn¬ 
tactic component, which was formal in at least the obvious sense 
of the term. 

The assimilation of semantics to syntax was the necessary 
first step in the integration of linguistic theory, and the pri¬ 
ority of syntax was very pronounced in the two studies by Katz 
and Postal (1964) and Chomsky (1965) mentioned above. Despite 
the overwhelmingly semantic motivation for a new, deep level of 
syntactic representation, the semantics was conceived as a pure¬ 
ly interpretive component (in some sense paralleling the inter¬ 
pretive phonological component), a notion which was probably due 
in large measure to a similar idea in the study of formal lan¬ 
guages . 

Katz (1966) very shortly identified the inherent philosophi¬ 
cal inadequacies of the latter, especially in the work of Carnap. 
However, most of the ensuing work utilizing Deep Structure anal¬ 
ysis does not appear to have recognized a quite natural exten¬ 
sion to Katz' central thesis. Katz had argued that the struc¬ 
ture and interrelations of concepts could not be explicated ade¬ 
quately in philosophical formulations oriented toward either 
'formal language' or (more obviously) 'ordinary language', but 
that it did seem possible to characterize them fully in terms of 
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the representations in Deep Structures. He now distinguished 
explicitly between the philosophy of linguistics , which is a sub¬ 
division of the philosophy of science, and the philosophy of lan ¬ 
guage , whose "basic premise...is that there is a strong relation 
between the form and content of language and the form and content 
of conceptualization" and whose major concern is "to explore this 
relation and make whatever inferences about the structure of con¬ 
ceptual knowledge can be made on the basis of what is known about 
the structure of language" (1966: 4). 

Katz has here opened up considerations which go well beyond 
the independently compelling intralinguistic inducements provided 
by semantics for a deep syntax. To the extent that the deep- 
structure grammatical relations of a rule-based syntax are shown 
to support not only the semantic interpretation of the sentences 
of ordinary language but also to inform the very structure of 
conceptual knowledge, it is no longer possible to maintain the 
familiar 'contentive' or 'substantive' bias of conceptual knowl¬ 
edge and 'formal' bias of syntax. In other words, the 'integrat¬ 
ed' view of language which Katz hints at clearly addresses itself 
to the abiding concern in the rationalist tradition of philosophy 
with what might be called the 'shape of thought'. 

In practice, of course, the eventual clarification of this 
opaque notion had to proceed very cautiously and by gradual 
steps. It was (and, to some extent, still is) particularly dif¬ 
ficult to imagine within the generative framework a satisfactory 
alternative to an autonomous, centrally placed syntax; after all, 
the primary goal remained that of a formal linguistic theory—in 
some reasonably familiar sense of 'formal'. Katz' excursion into 
philosophy had served to remind linguists about logic but could 
not by itself convince them that the necessary 'integration' 
would actually be between linguistics and a major area of modern 
philosophical research. 

It is important to recall here the two themes which stand 
out in all of Roman Jakobson's teaching: i.e., 'grammatical 
meaning' and 'context-sensitivity'. What is original about them 
is the insistence that together they touch on the most fundamen¬ 
tal problem in linguistic theory—especially as opposed, in his 
view, to what had been the principle concerns in the study of 
formal languages. For a long time it was apparently impossible 
to relate these themes in any significant way to the work being 
done in generative grammar. In his work on what he calls the 
distinctive features of case (1958) , Jakobson analyzes complex 
relational notions (grammatical meanings) which go far beyond 
Subject-of and Object-of. But his analysis is not obviously gen¬ 
erative, and the relations are not defined on anything like the 
usual syntactic Deep Structures (that is, category-oriented 
phrase markers). On the other hand, this is probably not an 
oversight. Katz' "strong relation between the form and content 
of language and the form and content of conceptualization" will 
remain quite mysterious until 'creativity' of conceptualization 
is somehow matched in the 'creativity' of natural language. 
Jakobson's reluctance on the matter of autonomous syntax, which 
generates the structures on which relations are secondarily de¬ 
fined, can be interpreted as a refusal to separate semantics and 
syntax and thereby impose a heavy categorial commitment on syn¬ 
tax. To do so would obscure the basic relational phenomena im¬ 
plied in his two themes. The potential significance of Jakob¬ 
son's contribution to the notion of markedness, whether in pho- 
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nology or syntax (cf. Lakoff, 1965: Appendix C), is that it can 
formalize relational properties to express the fact that the for¬ 
mal and substantive dimensions are simultaneous complementary 
projections of a single conceptual structure. 

If we follow up Lakoff's line of thought (1968), we note 
that what was earlier viewed merely as an alignment of semantics 
with the formal nature of the syntactic component perhaps now 
should be seen as just the first step toward a generative seman¬ 
tics—an idea which has been raised explicitly (but still very 
casually) only recently, although the need for some sort of Con¬ 
cept Generator was discovered somewhat earlier (cf. Bever and 
Ross, 1965 (?), who give extensive credit to Lakoff). This shift 
of general focus is clearly desirable now. But the specific im¬ 
mediate task is to avert a very likely misunderstanding of what 
generative semantics means—especially by those who have not fol¬ 
lowed the slow but quite inevitable course of its emergence, 
which is unfortunately only sketchily traced above. The fact 
that the syntax is not autonomous does not entail that the logi¬ 
cal priority is simply reversed, with the syntax being somehow 
interpretive. This use of 'interpretation' is almost completely 
meaningless, for the rules which would be required to map seman¬ 
tic representations onto syntactic ones would be quite unmotivat¬ 
ed. One of the main reasons for Deep Structure has always been 
to analyze, explain and generalize (but not disregard) the pre¬ 
sumably non-accidental congruence of syntactic (formal) and se¬ 
mantic (contentive) well-formedness in the small set of 'a>xiom- 
like' (or 'kernel') sentences, functions of which, in more tra¬ 
ditional logical machinery, constitute the input to the (seman¬ 
tic) interpretive component. 

Basically, neither 'precedes' the other. What does take 
logical precedence would be covered, rather, by something more 
like Katz' philosophy of language (although theory of form or 
formal conceptual knowledge might be preferable, since the sharp 
distinctions between the various philosophies of science are 
probably not reproduced here). Linguistics—which would be only 
one of the disciplines covered—would be provided with an expla¬ 
nation of the formal correspondence or complementarity of the 
syntactic and semantic representations necessary for the descrip¬ 
tion of natural languages. 

I am making a slightly more specific claim about the nature 
of underlying syntactic representation than Lakoff (1968) does. 
Lakoff points out that the consequences for transformational 
grammar of no longer defining semantic anomaly in terms of seman¬ 
tic projection rules of the type devised by Katz and Fodor (1963) 
are too far-reaching to be acceptable, given present evidence. 
Short of that, underlying syntactic representation must be suf¬ 
ficiently abstract to allow appropriate generalizations of selec- 
tional restrictions affecting both members of a paraphrase pair 
which are lexically and categorially not identical. However, 
building on Jakobson's work, we can conjecture additionally that 
underlying syntactic representation probably has to mirror in 
some fashion the choice and arrangement of semantic markers (Hu¬ 
man, Animate, etc. and their 'demand' counterparts) which are 
involved in selectional restrictions. This requires going beyond 
the analysis and elimination of such obviously premature surface 
categories as Chomsky's Instrumental Adverb (1965; cf. Lakoff, 
1968, for discussion). For example, a frame-and-category cast 
of syntactic representation necessarily overshadows a more re¬ 
lational account of the category NP. 
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There is a growing body of evidence which supports limited 
immediate speculation along the indicated lines. Wall (1967) 
suggests that the object of a transitive verb in English appar¬ 
ently may never be marked 'higher' on the feature-scale Human > 
Animate > Physical Object > Non-physical Object than the subject 
of that verb. If we treated this candidate-universal principally 
as a semantic one, we would be ignoring an opportunity to favor 
the genuinely relational representation of the subjects and ob¬ 
jects in such frames instead of their categorial implementation. 
Although still very remote, the interesting prospect that emerges 
from Wall's evidence is that it might be possible to assign ap¬ 
propriate relational interpretations in a fairly direct and pre¬ 
cise manner to the so-called subjects and objects of transitive 
verbs. In some instances these interpretations might be similar 
to traditional ones such as Agent, Patient, etc. Assuming that 
the implicational order of the feature-scale is not just a con¬ 
venient semantic redundancy, its relevance to direct relational 
interpretations of syntactic representations might be that there 
is a strong connection between the depth and kind of syntactic 
complexity and the elaboration and deployment of the components 
which are necessary to complete the concept of, say an 'event'. 

For example, it might be a universal fact that every 'event' 
must be assigned some sort of 'dynamic' component which would 
act as the formative principle of the 'event'. On one level, 
such might be the 'spirits' which are said to permeate the envi¬ 
ronment of primitives and to underlie changes both in inanimate 
and animate entities. In the case where the dynamic component 
is external to the patient, it would automatically have to be 
interpreted, not as an intrinsic dynamism, but as the ultimate 
and absolute 'initiator' of the 'event'. Surely, the latter is 
part of what it means for a feature to be 'higher' on the scale 
than some other feature and would explain in part why the 'sub¬ 
ject slot' is often interpreted as an animate agent. 

Notice the suggestion in the last paragraph that the fea¬ 
ture scale is somehow variable. The most expanded version yields 
the array of 'foci' shown above. But if semantics is to partici¬ 
pate centrally in the generative specification of sentences, 
there should be versions of varying 'density' or degree of expan¬ 
sion, and each set of 'foci' would require slightly different 
designations. In this way the relational aspects of semantics, 
and not just the discrete semantic components, could be repre¬ 
sented. This conjecture is similar to Jakobson's basic view of 
phonology, which is partly obscured by his narrow version of the 
principle of feature-binarity (cf. Postal, 1968: 109ff.). In 
completely informal terms, we imagine a universal conceptual 
'space' which can be structured (or 'unpacked') to varying de¬ 
grees, but only along predetermined lines. This last property 
would be expressed in the appropriate marking conventions of lin¬ 
guistic theory. 

The discussion above is not an argument that the Jakobsonian 
framework can by itself provide a solution to the problem of gen¬ 
erative semantics. I wish merely to suggest that, while Katz 
provides some sense of the scope of the task and while Laloff 
and a few associates have gone a long way toward readying the 
form of generative syntax for a more thorough-going integration 
of semantics, it is Jakobson's preoccupation with the profound 
affiliations between syntax and semantics—in short, with the 
question of how form and content are related to each other—that 
will help us to keep the basic goal in mind. 
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